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INTRODUCTION 

Louis £tienne Saint-Denis was born at Ver- 
sailles on September 22, 1788. His father, Etienne, 
had been piqueur 1 in the royal stables under Louis 
XVI. The connoisseurs of the noble art of equita- 
tion have spoken of him with lively admiration. He 
was, it seems, a "model of a fine position on a horse," 
and above all he struggled energetically for the 
French traditions against the "antinational" school 
of the Anglomaniac horsemen. He had married 
Marie Louise Notte, daughter of an officer of the 
royal kitchens. One of his great-granddaughters 
still recollects hearing Aunt Notte, an unmarried 
sister of Marie Louise Notte, tell proudly how her 
father had made a cage of nougat which had been 
placed on the table at one of the court f6tes. There 
was a bird shut up in it, which flew away when it 
was broken and in its flight perched on the head of 
Marie Antoinette. The Revolution cost Etienne 
Saint-Denis his place. He moved to Paris, where for 
more than fifty years (he died in 1843, at the age of 
eighty-nine years) he was a riding master. At 

1 There is nothing in the English stable which quite corresponds 
to the office of piqueur. He had all sorts of functions. Among other 
things he was a huntsman, also an outrider who preceded his master 
to order relays of post horses; he was an overseer of stables, and it 
was his duty to take large convoys of post horses, carriage horses, 
draft horses, or remounts from place to place. As horses supplied 
the only means of locomotion in the armies of that day, except the 
men's feet, great numbers of them were required, and the piqueur 's 
duties involved heavy responsibility. 
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INTRODUCTION 

seventy-six he still broke horses, preferably those 
which his enemies, the so-called innovators, had 
failed in training and had made unruly. 

After good preliminary studies, to which the writ- 
ing and spelling of all his papers bear witness, Louis 
Etienne Saint-Denis became a clerk in the office of 
the notary Colin, in the Place Vendome, in 1802. He 
remained there four years. At the end of that time, 
taking advantage of former relations with the Duke of 
Vicenza, 1 the elder Saint-Denis secured his son's 
admission to the Emperor's household. The youth 
first spent a month in the business offices of the 
stable, no doubt as a supernumerary or probationer, 
then on May 1, 1806, he was placed definitively on 
the registers with the title of student piqueur. He 
became underpiqueur in 1808, and then, having been 
appointed Mameluke and decorated with the name 
of Ali, he became "assistant arquebus carrier" on 
January 1, 1812. 

Indeed, he himself drew up the account of his 
services. 

SERVICES 

OF LOUIS ETIENNE SAINT-DENIS 

ATTACHED TO THE HOUSEHOLD OF H. M. THE EMPEROR 

NAPOLEON I 

In May, 1806, he entered His Majesty's household as student 
piqueur in the department of carriage horses. 

In March, 1808, he went to Bayonne and Spain. 

In August he started for Erfurth. When he returned to 
Paris he was appointed underpiqueur and shortly afterward 
he was sent to Bayonne and Spain. He returned to France 
with the detachments which had remained at Valladolid. 

1 Armand Augustin Louis, Marquis de Caulaincourt. 
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In April, 1809, he started for Germany with a convoy of 
horses. He returned to France with his convoy. On his arrival 
in Paris he took a large number of draught horses to Bayonne 
and then to Spain. 

In September, 1811, he made the journey to Holland and 
commanded the third service in the Emperor's suite. 

In December he entered the personal service of the Emperor 
in the private apartments as second Mameluke and accompanied 
His Majesty during the campaign in Russia. 

In 1813, during the first part of the campaign of that year, 
he remained on detached service at Mayence and then went to 
join the Emperor at Neumark. In the second part of the cam- 
paign he accompanied His Majesty. After the passage of the 
Rhine he remained at Mayence and left that city only after 
the foreign armies had entered Paris. 

When he returned to Paris he went to Elba to join the Emperor. 

In 181 s he was on board the Inconstant. He was on duty 
with the Emperor the day he entered Grenoble. He was also on 
duty with His Majesty when he arrived at Fontainebleau, and 
during all the journey from Fontainebleau to Paris. 

In June he was always with the Emperor during the short 
campaign in Belgium, at the battle of Ligny and at that of 
Waterloo. He had left the Elysee with His Majesty and he 
returned to that palace with him. 

He accompanied the Emperor from Malmaison to Rochefort. 

At the Isle d'Aix His Majesty chose him to go to America 
when he intended to embark on a lugger. 

On May 5, 1821, he was at Longwood. 

It was he who made clean copies of the Emperor's dictation. 
All the Memoirs of St. Helena, with slight exceptions, are in 
his hand. 

His protector was the Duke of Vicenza. 

Further, Saint-Denis forgets, in this curriculum 
vita (I do not know why), the title of which he was so 
proud, that of the Emperor's librarian. 

Saint-Denis had married Mary Hall at St. Helena 
on October 18, 1819. She was a young English 
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Catholic, born in Birmingham on December 5, 1786, 
who was governess to Grand-Marshal Bertrand's 
children. There was born to him on July 31, 1820, a 
daughter, Clemence, whose godfather and god- 
mother were General de Montholon and Countess 
Bertrand. 

After the Emperor's death the Saint-Denis family 
left the island. It embarked on the Camel on May 

27, 1821, landed at Portsmouth on July 21st, and 
arrived in Paris on August 28th. 

Saint-Denis had but little fortune and the legacy 
which the Emperor had left him was not paid at 
once. He placed his wife and children temporarily 
at Versailles, with Grandmother Notte, and he 
himself lived with his parents, 34 rue du Dragon. 
He had found employment. "I leave the house at 
five in the morning," he wrote to his wife, on May 

28, 1822, "and I rarely get back to it before eight 
o'clock at night. The fact that I have occupation 
makes me feel more strongly the desire to have you 
with me. Still, we must both be reasonable. This 
state, of affairs cannot last long. What I earn is but 
little, it is true, but it is a beginning. My pay will 
be greater as the number of pupils increases. This 
small sum (thirty sous a day) will pay for my lodging, 
which is something, and ultimately I can be head of 
the establishment if it succeeds, which is probable 
enough." A few months later he was annoyed at not 
being able to find lodgings in the quarter near the 
Luxembourg. However, he was able to find a place 
to live in Paris, since his second daughter, Isabelle, 
was born there on June 11, 1826. Finally, whether 
the "establishment" did not prosper or whether 
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Saint-Denis had left it, he decided to settle in the 
provinces, in order to live more economically. We 
do not know why he chose the town of Sens. Per- 
haps he was drawn there by a friend, a retired officer, 
Dufeu, who later made him his residuary legatee. 
Perhaps he wished to be near Marchand, his com- 
panion at St. Helena, who had settled not far away 
on his property Le Verger, in the commune of Per- 
"gny, just outside of Auxerre. 

Saint-Denis spent the remainder of his life there, 
first in the rue de Canettes, then on the Esplanade. 
He left there only for short trips to Paris — notably to 
hasten the tardy delivery of the Emperor's legacy — 
and for the pilgrimage to St. Helena. When the 
question arose of bringing back the Emperor's ashes 
to France, Saint-Denis claimed the honor of going 
on the mission. This favor was granted, thanks to 
the intervention of M. Thiers. 

He had some slight inclination to ask for a place 
under the government of July. Perhaps he aban- 
doned the idea; it was difficult for him to give up his 
liberty, and he asked himself — he even asked Grand- 
Marshal Bertrand — whether to accept a place from 
anyone but the Emperor would not be to show dis- 
loyalty, in some sense, to his master's memory. He 
grew old amid the esteem of everybody in his adopted 
city; he was a censor of the savings bank. In 1841 
he lost his wife, who had borne him a third daughter 
besides Clemence and Isabelle, Napoleone Mathilde, 
born in 1827. In 1854 he was made a knight of the 
Legion of Honor. ! 

He died in 1856. He left to the city of Sens some 
of the articles which he had preserved in memory of 
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his Emperor, the two volumes of Fleury de Chaboulon 
with notes in Napoleon's handwriting which have 
been published by Senator Cornet, two atlases in 
which Napoleon had made some drawings or cal- 
culations in pencil, the folio volume of the campaigns 
of Italy, besides personal relics, a coat with epaulettes 
and the Star of the Legion of Honor, a cockade from 
a hat, a piece of the St. Helena coffin, and a bit of one 
of the willows which grew over the Emperor's tomb. 
"My daughters should always remember," he also 
said, "that the Emperor was my benefactor and, 
consequently, theirs; the greater part of what I 
possess I owe to his kindness." 

Saint-Denis left "Souvenirs" in manuscript. ' A 
legend on this subject has been given currency by 
Dr. Poumies de la Siboutie. 

"I was for a long time," he says in his Souvenirs 
d'un Me~decin de Paris, "physician in the Saint-Denis 
family. The father, who died some years ago at a 
very advanced age (this consequently must have 
been written after 1843) had gone from the stables 
of Louis XVI, where he filled the modest office of 
piqueur. The son was a member of the imperial 
household; he was a footman. His intelligence, his 
devotion, his good looks won for him the good graces 
of the Emperor, who attached him more particularly 
to his person and chose him to go with him to St. 
Helena. Saint-Denis had received but little educa- 
tion, but he nevertheless had the idea of writing day 
by day what he saw and heard. His duty constantly 
brought him in contact with the Emperor; he heard 
many curious things from his mouth. I have been 
able to run through them and they interested me 
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greatly. Here is a quotation which I borrow from 
them. 'Sire, qui dit Montholon, j'ai eu occasion de 
voir beaucoup les Anglais, de vivre au milieu d'eux, et 
je puis vous dire qu'ils sont bons enfants tout de mime — 
Oui, qui dit VEmpereur, mais leur gouvernement ne 
vaut pas le diable, et il savait bien ce qu'il faisait, en 
me donnant pour gedlier le plus grand canaille de 
VAngleterre. n It is in this grotesque, often expres- 
sive, always energetic style that this journal is written 
from 1801 to 1821. It becomes, especially, more 
interesting from 1814, when the master, brought 
closer to the servant, has fewer secrets from him. It 
is Saint-Denis who rendered to Napoleon the last 
services as servant." 

This, naturally, has been still further embellished. 
From this single page Napoleon's librarian at St. 
Helena has been represented as a sort of illiterate 
groom who succeeded, not without effort, in per- 
forming after a fashion a task which was far above his 
uneducated mind. It has been supposed that the 
Emperor forbade him to publish his journal and that 
Saint-Denis destroyed it after utilizing it to give his 
"Souvenirs" their final form. This version is certainly 
spicy, but the evidence on which it rests is inaccurate. 

I shall say nothing of the obvious mistakes, such as 
the date 1801. which is absolutely impossible; that 
may be a mistake of reading for 1806. But the doc- 
tor's memory certainly misled him. 

In the first place, there is nothing in the ' ' Souvenirs ' ' 
which corresponds, either in form or in substance, to 
the pretended extracts which he gives from it. 

1 The vulgar, uncultivated quality of the French would be 1 ost in 
translating it. 
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Then Louis Etienne Saint-Denis did not leave his 
father's stables or riding school to go into the im- 
perial stables. He spent four years as a clerk in a 
notary's office. An intelligent young man, such as 
he was, must certainly have improved and, sup- 
posing that he did not know it already, have learned 
a little French in such surroundings. Furthermore, 
when he entered the imperial household, it was in 
the business office that he was first placed. We 
know that he was a great and attentive reader, and 
remained one till his death, and that he took notes on 
the most diverse kinds of books — mathematics, 
history, even exegesis. He was also interested in 
grammatical questions, and that without believing 
unreservedly the first book which fell into his hands. 
One day he wrote to his wife from Paris, "I should 
like to have the grammar which refutes that of Noel 
and Chaptal; C16mence knows what it is." Can a 
man who has been ignorant up to thirty-three years 
of age begin to interest himself in such things at that 
time of life? If the Duke of Vicenza chose him out of 
all his personnel to offer to the Emperor, it was 
doubtless because he knew him to be sufficiently 
polished. If the Emperor designated him to take 
care of his books, he must have known that he was 
sufficiently educated for the task; he would not have 
intrusted this work to a Santini or an Archambault. 
Saint-Denis made clean copies of the St. Helena 
manuscripts; when he could not decipher a word he 
would substitute one of his own for the illegible text, 
which the Emperor sometimes accepted, sometimes 
corrected, but without forbidding him to take these 
liberties. His companions recognized his superiority : 
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"You who have education for us both," wrote 
Pierron, the former major-domo, or this: "You 
must laugh at my style and my spelling, but you will 
be indulgent to a poorly educated man like me"; and 
yet Pierron's letters themselves are those of a man 
who has received a solid primary education. Finally, 
by the time he returned to Paris — that is, the time 
when Doctor Poumies could have known him, his 
letters prove that he knew perfectly well how to 
spell and that he was incapable of the barbarous style 
which is ascribed to him. 

I will add that Saint-Denis had a lively sense of 
his own dignity. When the Emperor went to Long- 
wood he organized his household and directed that 
there should be two tables, one for the heads of the 
different services, the other for the remainder of the 
personnel. Saint-Denis, second valet de chambre, 
was designated to preside at the second table. He 
was wounded because "they showed him so little 
consideration as to make him live with persons with 
whom he was not accustomed to associate." "While 
waiting for an opportunity to speak to the Emperor," 
he says, "I preferred to go to the kitchen to ask for 
something to eat rather than to take my place at 
the second table, where, for that matter, I was to be 
the first. The next day the opportunity presented 
itself. I spoke to the Emperor and explained my 
reasons. His Majesty, seeing that my pride was 
deeply wounded, considered my request and readily 
consented that I should eat at the first table. 'The 
devil,' said His Majesty, looking me between the 
eyes, 'you are not like Desaix. He would not have 
objected if I had made him eat in the kitchen with 
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the dog or the cat. 1 Well, go!* I bent my head 
slightly in sign of thanks and went away." Since 
in 1822 he wrote in a very correct style, he certainly 
wasn't the man ever to have allowed anyone to see 
pages written in such a way as to cast ridicule on 
him. 2 

Finally, and above all, this supposed journal never 
existed. Saint-Denis never varies on this point. 
He always declared, in the most categorical manner, 
that he never took any notes during the whole time 

'Napoleon's method of dealing with his generals is shown in 
the matter of Davout's marriage, as told by Madame Davout her- 
self. At the time of the San Domingo expedition he gave the com- 
mand of it to General Leclerc, husband of his sister Pauline. Le- 
clerc objected to going because he had a tie and responsibility which 
kept him in France. "You mean your love for my sister Pauline? 
She shall go with you. Change of air will do her good." Leclerc 
explained that it was his sister to whom he referred. Napoleon 
replied, "We must have her married at once — to-morrow, say." 
Leclerc said that he had no dowry to give her. "Am I not here? 
To-morrow your sister shall be married. I don't know exactly 
to whom." 

Shortly afterward Davout came in to tell Napoleon that he was 
going to be married. "To Mademoiselle Leclerc? I think it is a 

very suitable match." "No, general, to Mademoiselle ." 

''To Mademoiselle Leclerc!" And Davout was obliged to comply. 
It is pleasant to record that the match turned out a happy one in 
the end. 

Napoleon married General Lavalette to Hortense's cousin, Emilie 
de Beauhamais, in pretty much the same way. It, too, was a 
happy marriage, and it was owing to bis wife's devotion that his life 
was saved after the Hundred Days. He had been condemned to 
death for taking Napoleon's side at that time, when his wife visited 
him in prison, changed clothes with him, and he escaped disguised 
in this way. — Trans. 

1 Here is how this man, who must have remained in gross ignorance 
up to the age of thirty-five years, wrote to his wife eight years 
later, offhand, in an intimate letter: 

June SO, 1828. 

My dear Mary: — Our carriage brought us to Montereau, as you know, and we 
arrived there at a quarter to eight. At eight o'clock precisely the boat started 
and went out into the middle of the river. It is the most agreeable manner of 
traveling that one can imagine. There are fresh views every moment; chateaux, 
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his service with the Emperor lasted, except the itin- 
erary of the Russian campaign, and this was stolen 
from him with his baggage during the retreat. He 
did not say it only to people who, like Pons de TH6- 
rault, questioned him about the things which he had 
witnessed; this might be considered as an evasion. 
But he stated it many times to his family, regretting 
it, and reproaching himself for his negligence. As 
a consequence he scrupulously kept a journal of his 
trip to St. Helena in 1840. What is decisive, he 
repeated it to his companions at St. Helena, who 
must have known what to believe in the matter, and 
could, if necessary, easily have convicted him of 
falsehood. 

Dr. Poumies de la Siboutie could not, conse- 
quently, have read a journal which did not exist. I 
imagine that he must have been the victim of some 

houses, woods, mountains, meadows, etc., follow each other swiftly before the 
traveler's eyes; it is really enchanting. We reached Melon without thinking 
of it. We stopped there about half an hour. Some travelers left us, others came 
to replace them. A first stroke of the bell warns the travelers, then there is a 
second, then a third, which is the starting signal. New pictures come to present 
themselves to us. Our eyes, turned in the direction in which we were going, sought 
to discover new points of view at which we would speedily arrive. We had already 
left Melun half an hour when an important piece of the machinery broke, and left 
us motionless, so to speak, in the middle of the river, going like a boat which is 
peacefully following the current. In theee circumstances there was nothing better 
for us to do than to go to the bank and wait. There is a boat from Melun to Paris 
called the Aigle; it goes up and down the same day. It arrives at Melun at two 
o'clock and leaves at three; it was about eleven. At last, about three o'clock, we 
heard the bells, smoke came out of the chimneys, and joy reappeared on every- 
body's face. The boat came up to us, the transhipment was quickly made, and 
we were under way again, leaving our unlucky cripple where its wings had been 
deprived of movement. If all that we had seen from Monjtereau to Melun had 
appeared admirable, it was very different from Melun to Paris. I have never seen 
anything more beautiful in my life, immense and magnificent chateaux, gardens, 
delicious parks, etc., in short, all that one could imagine cannot equal the reality. 
I was almost sorry, when we arrived at the landing place, not to have a longer 
trip to make. 

And this is not half of the letter. There are oareless passages, it 
is true, but the ease of the style and the agreeable quality of the 
story are quite sufficient to prove that he had known how to write 
French for a long time. 
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superposition of recollections; what he saw in the 
rue du Dragon was perhaps the journal kept by some 
companion of Saint-Denis — Archambault, Noverraz, 
Santini or another — a journal which Saint-Denis 
may have had in his hands, and have consulted in 
order to verify his recollections. 

For from the day that he returned to France those 
of his former companions who designed to write 
about the life of the Emperor at St. Helena naturally 
turned to him to settle all sorts of matters of detail. 
Then he would draw up notes and send them, keeping 
his draft, for he was a methodical person. 

It was only later, and, we believe, when he had 
settled at Sens that he began to write his connected 
Recollections for his family and also for Marchand. 
It is these Recollections extracts from which will be 
read later on. They fill 321 large pages in a small 
and closely written hand. He never stopped working 
at them till the end of his life. In this way he ap- 
pended thirteen pages of additions, two pages of 
notes, nineteen pages of supplements. Figures for 
the additions and letters for the notes indicate 
clearly, except for some small errors easy to correct, 
the place in the text where these are to be placed. As 
for the supplements, he did not have time to perform 
this task. He also made a complete catalogue of the 
library at St. Helena. Finally, he left comments on 
the works devoted to the history of the Emperor — 
Las Cases, Montholon, De Norvins, Meneval, De 
Beauterne, Fleury de Chaboulon, William Forsyth, 
(Hudson Lowe), Thiers, etc. 

He had said in the codicil to his will, "As all I have 
written is very informal, and as there are things in it 
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which are of no interest to anybody but myself, I 
desire that my papers shall not be communicated to 
anybody but M. Marchand." Saint-Denis's daugh- 
ters regarded this modest phrase as a categorical 
prohibition. From that time they opposed an 
absolute refusal to every request which was made to 
them to make them known. Moreover, knowing 
little of what had been published about the Emperor, 
they believed that certain passages revealed secrets 
and that they might be reproached for causing their 
father to betray confidences. Consequently, their 
resolution remained inflexible. 

But they preserved the Recollections piously, and 
they have come down to us intact. The descendants 
of the two elder daughters have disappeared; the 
third, Napoleone Mathilde, had two daughters and a 
son. The latter died without issue, and one of the 
daughters never married. The other is my mother- 
in-law; it is in this way that the honor has fallen to 
me to present these pages to the public. 

I leave it to historians to judge the value of what- 
they present which is new. But I believe that in 
reading them everyone will feel the accent of sincerity 
which speaks in them. Obviously, Saint-Denis's 
only concern was to be truthful. His very worship of 
the Emperor evidently convinced him that his master 
could only gain by being painted as he really was. 
On the other hand, he does not seek to exaggerate 
his own part and to associate his person indiscreetly 
with the person of the Emperor. It will even be 
observed with what scrupulous care he distinguishes 
what he saw or heard from what was told him. He 
may have been mistaken sometimes, but it is clear 
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that he never departed from what he believed to be 
the truth. 

Another guaranty of accuracy is that visual mem- 
ory which seems to have been prodigious in him. It 
is sometimes capricious, and then he says, frankly, 

"I remember nothing of "; but ordinarily it is 

astonishingly exact. One seems to see him closing 
his eyes and calling up the scenes which have struck 
him and are engraved on his memory. He can draw, 
like a map, not only the rooms at St. Helena, where 
he spent so many months, but a town in Germany or 
Spain which he has only passed through. And when 
his memories are colored by emotion the map becomes 
a picture which we in turn can see living before us. 

Finally, what is perhaps needless to say, and yet 
what I should reproach myself for not saying, is 
how much honor these pages do to their honest and 
modest author. He has such a grateful admiration 
for his master, such a continuous, indefatigable, and, 
so to speak, irresistible devotion, that it compels 
sympathy. With the memory of the great Emperor 
will be associated the memory of the servant, Saint- 
Denis, the librarian of St. Helena, or, to say with 
Napoleon, who always used his Mameluke's sur- 
name, the faithful Ali. 

G. Michaut, 
Projessor of the Sorbonne. 



NAPOLEON 

From the Tuileries to St. Helena 

IE 

CHAPTER I 
The Tuileries 

"1X7HEN Roustan 1 was taken ill during the jour- 
"" ney to Holland, the Emperor asked the 
Grand Equerry whether there was not anyone 
among his young men who could do Roustan 's 
work — that is to say, accompany His Majesty on 
horseback, ride on the box of his carriage, take 
care of his arms and know how to load them, and 
do the work of a valet. The Duke of Vicenza, 2 after 
answering in the affirmative, selected Meunier and 

1 According to Constant, Roustan, so well known as the Emperor's 
Mameluke, belonged to a good Georgian family. Carried off at the 
age of six or seven years and taken to Cairo, he had been brought up 
among the young slaves who served the Mamelukes while awaiting 
the time when they should be old enough to enter that warlike body 
themselves. The Sheik of Cairo, when giving General Bonaparte a 
magnificent Arabian steed, also gave him Roustan and another 
Mameluke, Ibrahim, who was afterward attached to Madame 
Bonaparte's service. 

• Caulaincourt , after serving in the lower ranks in the army, was 
appointed aid-de-camp to Bonaparte, who quickly discovered his 
talent for diplomacy. He filled various diplomatic posts, among 
them that of ambassador to Russia, from which he was recalled at 
his own request in 1811, having probably foreseen the storm which 
was gathering. He did his best to induce Napoleon to abandon this 
campaign. There was no one from whom Napoleon heard more 
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me, and ordered us to go to M. Lepage's to learn to 
put guns and pistols together and take them apart, 
and clean and load them. We both spent a fortnight 
in passing the apprenticeship which they exacted 
of us, and then they made me go alone to the estab- 
lishment of M. Lerebours, the optician, that I might 
learn to take telescopes apart and put them together 
again, and to clean the lenses. I soon mastered 
this little job. Only one second to Roustan was 
needed, not two. When the final choice had fallen 
on me, the Grand Equerry had me dressed as a 
Mameluke and on the nth of December, I think, 
I was presented to the Emperor in the Bois de 
Boulogne, at the Circle of the Acacias. There was 
a hunt that day. As soon as the Emperor had 
arrived at the rendezvous and had got out of his 
carriage the Duke sent for me, and His Majesty, 
looking me over from head to foot, asked what 
I knew. When the Grand Equerry replied that I 
worked for four years in a notary's office the Emperor 
said, "Ah! he knows more than I need." I was 
accepted. The next day I entered the service of 
the private apartments. The Emperor wished me 
to wait on him at breakfast and dinner. It was 
with that that I began my work. During the day 
I was engaged in helping the valet on duty, or in 
aiding him to dress the Emperor. 1 I was taught 

bold and useful truths than from him. He often warned the Emperor 
that if he did not renounce his system of shedding blood he would be 
abandoned by the French and driven from his throne by foreigners. 
» At the Tuileries the Emperor wore the dress of a grenadier, and 
everywhere else, at the IJlysee, at Saint-Cloud, etc., and in his journeys 
or with the army, he always wore that of a chasseur a cheval. In 
ceremonies, with his military uniform, he would wear the Grand 
Ribbon of the Legion of Honor on his grenadier's coat. 
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to make the bed of the master of Europe, and to 
arrange everything that he needed, and which 
he might ask for in his apartment. At break- 
fast I waited on the Emperor directly; at dinner 
I gave the pages who waited the plates.i the 
knives and forks and the dishes which they had 
to hand. It did not take me long to master my 
new employment. 

My life was wholly different from that which I 
had led. Instead of walking about a stable, directing 
the cleaning of horses, and taking convoys of horses 
from place to place, I was seated in a chair or on 
a sofa, talking or sleeping before a good fire, wait- 
ing till I was needed. I had no diversion but the 
pleasure of talking to the valet on duty or looking 
through the windows (the Emperor was atv the 
Tuileries at that time) to see what was going on in 
the garden. It was a very monotonous life to remain 
all day in the beautiful rooms. I never went out 
except to go and dine, toward five o'clock, when 
the Emperor was not in his apartments. The time 
when I was free was in the evening, when Constant 1 or 

i Benjamin Constant entered the service of Eugene de Beauhar- 
nais as valet and went thence into that of Napoleon. He remained 
with the latter, whom he accompanied through all his campaigns, 
until the banishment to Elba. He wrote very amusing memoirs in 
which he proclaims the utmost devotion to his former master, but 
this is somewhat Delied by the fact that he introduced unnecessarily 
into them many of the scandalous stories which were invented about 
Napoleon by his enemies, while loudly protesting that he did not 
believe them. The contrast with Saint-Denis's memoirs in this 
respect is very striking. 

He explains in his book that the reason why he did not accompany 
Napoleon to Elba was his indignation at being charged with the 
embezzlement of 100,000 francs which he had buried by the Em- 
peror's orders, but Saint-Denis does not accept this explanation. 
Masson says that in 1814, when Maria Louisa was still hesitating 
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Roustan had arrived for the Emperor's coucher. 
Then I went off duty. I would go and undress in 
my room, which was in the stables, and go out in 
civilian's clothes to take a turn around the Palais 
Royal, after which I would go to bed. 

One becomes accustomed to everything and I 
became accustomed to what my new employment 
demanded, which was to do nothing three-quarters 
of the day. In the morning, toward seven or eight 
o'clock, I went on duty. There were always two 
or three people in the ante-chamber, which was 
the bathroom, who were waiting for the Emperor's 
lever to be announced. When the Emperor's toilet 
was finished and he had gone into his study, all 
those who had been admitted went away, even 
Constant and Roustan, after which the valet and 
I went into the bedroom and put everything into 
place; then we made the bed. After that the 
cabinetmaker, the wardrobe attendant, and the floor 
polisher came, each one to do his work under the 
eye of the valet. As for me, I went into the salon 
of the underofficers to wait till the lever 1 was over, 
when I would go into the salon of the high officers, 
where the Emperor took his meals. When every- 
body had left His Majesty's room the table layer 

whether to abandon Napoleon or remain loyal, Constant and Roustan 
were brought to shake her still further by stories of the Emperor's 
intrigues and mistresses. 

1 The Emperor adopted many of the forms of the Bour- 
bon court, among them the ceremonious levers (risings) and 
coucher s (going to bed). The court functionaries were much the 
same, including the "services." These were the different divisions 
into which the imperial household was divided. The service de 
bouche, for instance, included everything connected with the table, 
down to the cooks in the kitchen. This was divided into seven 
departments, in the Services du Roi. 
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set the table on a small round table, 1 and arranged a 
serving table, and at the appointed hour the major- 
domo, M. Dunant, arrived with the food. What 
was to be kept hot was placed in chafing-dishes 
heated by alcohol lamps. When everything was 
in order the table layer went away. The prefect of 
the palace knocked at the door of the salon and 
notified the Emperor that he was served. I stood 
at the right hand of the armchair which the Emperor 
was to occupy, all three of us waiting till His Ma- 
jesty should come and sit down. 2 

If the Emperor sometimes arrived at once, he 
occasionally made us wait for him for a long time. 
A few moments after His Majesty had sat down the 
Empress would appear. She would give her husband 
a kiss and sit down at his right. It was my duty to 
place a chair for her. Most frequently when the 
Emperor came out of his room he would be accom- 
panied by some important person — a Minister or 
some one — with whom he would continue his con- 
versation till the Empress arrived, for when she was 
present all serious discussion was banished and 
playful chat took its place. At dessert the King of 
Rome was announced and Madame de Montesquiou, 
followed by an undergoverness, would come in, 

1 The round table was placed a few steps beyond the fireplace, 
six or seven steps from the wall on that side and about the same 
distance from the wall at the back of the room, with the armchair 
facing the window. Behind it was the serving table. 

s When the Emperor went out of his salon to go to table he would 
have his hat on his head or under his left arm. In that case he 
would hand it to the prefect of the palace, who returned it to hi"» 
when he went back into his salon. He often kept it on his head 
during the meal. If he happened to take it off he would lay it on 
the ground, to his right, and pick it up again when he left the 
table. 
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carrying the young prince in her arms. The Em- 
peror would kiss his son and the talk would continue 
with the Empress, Madame de Montesquiou, and 
the person who was present. When breakfast was 
over the Emperor would take the little king in his 
arms and go to the window, to show him the people 
passing and a group of curious men and women who 
habitually stood under the window during breakfast. 
The little scenes of paternal love did not cease till 
the Emperor and Empress returned to the salon. 
Madame de Montesquiou and the undergoverness 
would go back to the little prince's apartments 
with the woman whose duty it was to rock the 
cradle, and who had remained in the salon of the 
underofficers during the visit. As for me, I would 
return to the private apartments, where the valet 
on duty was. 

I was very fond of this duty of serving breakfast, 
because of the conversations which I heard there. 
If I had kept a journal I should have had very 
curious reminiscences of people and things. 

One day the Emperor took the little king in his 
arms after his breakfast, as was his custom, caressed 
him, played some little tricks on him, and said to 
the Empress, turning toward her, "Here! kiss your 
son!" I do not remember now whether the Empress 
kissed the prince, but she replied in a tone almost 
of repugnance and disgust, "I do not see how any- 
body can kiss a child. ' ' The father was very different ; 
he never stopped kissing and caressing his beloved 
son. What must Madame de Montesquiou have 
thought on hearing such language on the part of 
the Empress? What do mothers of families think 
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of it? (This scene occurred at the Tuileries, in the 
bay window.) 

Another day the Emperor, after breakfasting and 
having kissed the little king, was starting to go into 
the salon, when he turned toward the Empress, look- 
ing at her with that amiable smile which was peculiar 
to him, and said to her the two following lines: 

Je vais dormer une heure aux soins de mon empire 
Et le reste du jour sera toute a Zaire. 1 

When the little princes, the sons of King Louis, 
and the princesses, daughters of King Joseph, 2 
accompanied by their governesses, came to pay 
court to the Emperor, they kissed their uncle's 
hand and afterward kissed him. They also kissed 
the Empress. It was usually at breakfast that the 
Emperor received them. He was very fond of 
asking his nephews and nieces questions as to what 
they had learned since he had seen them, especially 
Prince Napoleon and Princess Zenaide. 

M. Denon, who came from time to time to pay 
court to the Emperor, was received at breakfast, 
like a number of other people. One day he brought 
two little statuettes, seven or eight inches high; they 
were seated, and represented the Emperor and 
Empress in antique costumes. That of the Emperor 
was almost naked, for it had only a cloak thrown 
over the shoulders; that of the Empress was more 
fully dressed, but the robe allowed one breast and one 

* I will give an hour to the care of my empire, 
And all the rest of the day shall belong to Zaire. 
* The sons of Louis were Napoleon Charles, whom Napoleon loved 
very dearly and wished to adopt, Napoleon Louis and Louis Napo- 
leon, afterward Napoleon m. The daughters of Joseph were 
Zenaide and Charlotte. 
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leg to be seen. "Whatever idea the artist had in 
representing me in this way," said the Emperor, 
"he has done it too indecently. I do not like that. 
I much prefer to have people dressed as they are 
habitually rather than to have them tricked out in 
costumes which do not belong to them. Dress the 
Greeks and Romans," he went on, "as they were in 
ancient times, but dress the French of our day as they 
are in the nineteenth century. To do anything 
else is ridiculous and outlandish." The statuettes 
remained on the mantelpiece through the breakfast, 
and disappeared afterward. This piece of flattery 
on M. Denon's 1 part did not succeed. It was, I think, 
without the Emperor's knowledge that the statue on 
the column in the Place Venddme was cast and put in 
place. It seems to me that I heard him say so. 

• Dominique Vivaret, Baron Denon, was artist, diplomat, and 
courtier. When he came to Paris he had few protectors, and he 
decided to gain another, no less than the highest, Louis XV. He 
won the king's graces by going and placing himself every day and 
everywhere on his road as he passed. At last the king noticed this 
face which stood out from the mass of others. " What do you want? " 
the king asked him one day. "To see you, Sire." This clever reply 
opened to Denon the most inaccessible paths. 

He was made curator of the collection of engraved precious stones 
left by the Marquise de Pompadour to Louis XV, and afterward 
entered diplomacy; but when the Revolution came he emigrated 
and was condemned to d,eath. He boldly returned, however, and 
was protected by Marat, who saved his life. He attached himself 
to the circle of Madame de Beauharnais, and so came to know 
Napoleon, whom he accompanied to Egypt. There he exhibited 
the most reckless gallantry while sketching under fire. On his 
return he published a book, Expedition d'Bgypte, in which every- 
thing was from his hand — text and drawings — and it obtained a 
prodigious success. Napoleon made him the Director General of 
the French Museums. It has been said that he designed the column 
in the Place Venddme. 

It was his character as a courtier which gives point to the story 
which Saint-Denis tells about the statuettes. 
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Monsieur David, the celebrated painter, came on 
one occasion at breakfast time to pay his court to 
the Emperor. He brought a portrait made by one 
his pupils. I do not recollect whether it was a 
painting, a drawing, or an engraving. The Emperor 
was represented in half length, wearing the uniform 
of a grenadier, with his right hand in his waistcoat. 
This portrait, which was engraved and which I saw 
in the shops of dealers in paintings and engrav- 
ings, was handsome, but it had none of the char- 
acteristics of the Emperor's face. It was only 
good-natured. 

One day, it was also at breakfast, the Emperor 
received Talma, 1 who had been announced. It was 
the day after a performance of "Tippoo Saib," at 
which His Majesty had been present. The Emperor 
made a number of critical observations on the piece 
to the great tragedian, and told him to communicate 
them to the author. He even gave the plan of a 
scene, and showed Talma what gesture Tippoo ought 
to make and what attitude he ought to take as he 
rose from his throne to go to fight the English, I 
think. And the better to impress on the actor the 
action and the language of the sovereign of Mysore, 
the Emperor sat down in a chair and rose from it 
with a most expressive gesture, full of nobility and 
resolution, speaking a few words suitable to the 
situation (1812 or 1813). 

1 During the period when Napoleon was in partial disgrace, before 
the "whiff of grapeshot" episode, the great actor Talma formed 
a friendship with him, and shared his purse with him when the 
future conqueror of Europe was in actual want. When fortune had 
changed, he remained the friend of the First Consul and of the 
Emperor. 
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At half past six I would leave the private apart- 
ments to go to the Emperor's dinner. The table 
was laid, as for breakfast, in the salon of the higher 
officers. The Emperor's place was with its back 
toward the fireplace and the Empress was opposite 
him. The persons on duty were the prefect of the 
palace, the controller, two grooms of the chamber, 
the head of the service, two carvers and the butler, 
a valet for the Empress, and I for the Emperor. 
Besides these there were four pages, two for the 
Emperor and two for the Empress, who stood at the 
sides of each chair. They served the Emperor and 
Empress directly. The King of Rome, carried by 
Madame de Montesquiou, accompanied by an under- 
governess, came at dessert. When dinner was over 
the head server went and served coffee in the salon 
where the Emperor had already gone. My service 
at table being finished, I returned to the private 
apartments. 

Every Sunday there was a family dinner. The 
Emperor enjoyed arguing various theological points 
with Cardinal de Pesch, 1 and it was rarely that 
his arguments did not nonplus His Eminence. 

At one family dinner the Queen of Naples, Princess 

1 Joseph Fesch, Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, was half brother 
of Madame Mere. At the outbreak of the Revolution he was 
Archdeacon of Ajaccio, and had been helping the Bonaparte family 
since the death of Luciano Buonaparte, Napoleon's great-uncle, 
their first protector. But at this time, owing to the persecution of 
the Church, he retired to private life. In these troubled times 
he threw in his lot with the Bonaparte family, and rose with 
them. When Napoleon became First Consul, Fesch resumed 
the cassock and took an important part in the negotiations 
which led to the Concordat in 1801. In 1802 he was made Arch- 
bishop of Lyons and narrlinnl in 1803. On the fall of the Empire 
he retired to Rome. 

10 
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Pauline, Queen Hortense, Madame Mere, 1 Cardinal 
Fesch, and perhaps some others were at table. The 
Emperor had just received a letter from a prefect 
who told him that a man named Geoffrin had saved 
several workmen in a coal mine which had caved in. 
The letter was given to the Queen of Naples, who 
could hardly decipher it. The Emperor, seeing his 
sister's embarrassment, said, "Give it to Hortense; 
she will read it to us." In fact, the Queen of Holland, 
holding the letter, read it quite fluently. This 
letter gave the details of all the incidents which had 
occurred before the rescuers reached the spot where 
the unfortunate workmen were buried. During the 
whole dinner they never stopped talking of this 
occurrence, and everybody praised the courageous 
self-sacrifice of Geoffrin. The Emperor sent this 
brave man the Cross of Honor. 

Once, to my knowledge, the Emperor went to dine 
in the little kiosk at the end of the terrace by the side 
of the lake. This kiosk, which had just been built, 
was very pretty and conveniently arranged. 

One evening a very fine set of jewels had been 
placed on the table in the Emperor's bedroom, opals 
surrounded by diamonds. We of the private apart- 
ments did not fail to look at it and admire it. It 



1 Madame Mere (Madame Mother) was the title generally applied 
to the Emperor's mother. She was a Corsican of the purest and 
most primitive type. But she was a woman of great strength of 
character, who held her family together after her husband's death, 
by the exercise of the most rigid economy. This economy bred in 
her the parsimony to which Saint-Denis refers later, and which was a 
source of mortification to the Emperor. It has been suggested, 
also, that she recognized failing powers in Napoleon long before 
anyone else, foresaw the collapse of his Empire, and was laying up 
provisionagainst the future. 

2 " 
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made a very handsome effect, especially in the candle- 
light. When the Emperor came in he saw it and 
probably sent it to the Empress, for the next day it 
was not in his room. 

In each room of the private apartments at the 
Tuileries there were valets and grooms of the 
chamber. Among the latter were young men who 
had received an education. These latter amused 
themselves by reading in order to pass the time, 
and to divert themselves from the tedium of staying 
in a room. It sometimes happened that at the 
moment when they least expected it the Emperor 
would appear. The book would immediately be laid 
aside, but sometimes it was forgotten on a chair, a 
camp stool, or some other piece of furniture. If the 
book fell under the Emperor's eyes he would take 
it and look through it. If it was a good book he 
would put it back where he found it, but if it was 
bad he would show a lively displeasure at the fact 
that the reading of such books in his palace was per- 
mitted. I am not sure that he did not throw them 
into the fire. He did not like to see anything in his 
apartments which could offend the eyes of anyone 
at all. Consequently, these young men were careful 
not to leave their books around, especially those 
which were immoral. 

About the month of February the Emperor took up 
his residence at the Elysee. This dwelling suited 
him infinitely well. When he wished to talk to 
anyone he had only to open the door of his salon or 
his cabinet to go and walk in the garden. He could 
not have this advantage at the Tuileries, where he 
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felt himself a prisoner. In order to be more private, 
he caused a wooden fence to be built on top of the 
stone wall on the side of the Hotel Sebastiani. He 
was very fond of the walk which runs along this wall 
because it is more quiet. 

In the little blue salon there was a console on which 
was a bronze representing the Emperor seated beside 
a table on which was a map which he was studying 
attentively. In this same room there was a door 
opening on a back stairway which ran to the first 
story. The Empress used this stair when she came 
to the Emperor's apartment or when she went back 
to her own. 

Almost every morning, when the weather was 
good, the Empress, accompanied by two of her 
women, would go down into the garden and walk 
in the alleys near the Emperor's apartments. She 
amused herself picking the violets, of which there 
were a large number in the borders of the flower beds. 

When the good weather arrived the Emperor and 
Empress went to stay at Saint-Cloud. Living there 
did not please me at all. I was condemned to remain 
all day in a bedroom which was between the salon 
and the study (on the ground floor), and it was only 
toward ten or eleven o'clock in the evening that I 
could go away — that is to say, when the Emperor 
and Empress came out of the salon to go to bed. 
A staircase which ran up to the Empress's apart- 
ments ended in the bedroom of which I have spoken. 
At night the Empress passed through this bedroom 
and went up this staircase to go to her apartments. 

When the Emperor was in his bedroom, which 
was upstairs, and the Empress came to see him, I 
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had to precede her when she went back to J her 
apartments. There was a long corridor to pass 
through, at the end of which was a small staircase to 
descend, and at the bottom was a little door which 
opened into her private apartments. I was obliged 
to go thus far to announce her to her women. 

They made a trip to the Trianon. There also 
the Emperor had room to walk. His bedroom was on 
the ground floor, on the right-hand side, opening 
on a little inside garden. 

One day when he wanted to ride in the middle 
of the day they brought the horses, which waited 
awhile in front of the steps of the peristyle on the 
side of the large garden. The Emperor usually rode 
without being very careful ; this time he was unlucky. 
The horse reared and wheeled and threw his rider. 
Happily the fall, which was on the sand, had no bad 
results. The Emperor got up quickly, feeling that 
he was not hurt, and went for his ride. 

After staying there ten days the Emperor returned 
to Saint-Cloud, where he remained for some time. 
The departure for the campaign in Russia was 
approaching. 

The Emperor was at Saint-Cloud when he received 
General Lefebvre-Desnouettes, who had escaped 
from England. The Emperor was at dinner. He 
received him rather coldly at first, and reproached 
him with having sacrificed his chasseurs in the affair 
at Benavente. The general defended himself as 
well as he could, and then told his experiences from 
the time he had been made prisoner till his return to 
Prance. I think I recollect that it was an English 
lady who aided his escape. The result of the general's 
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visit was that the Emperor restored him to the 
command of his chasseurs. At St. Helena an Eng- 
lish officer who had been at Waterloo said, in speak- 
ing of the chasseurs of the Guard, that they had been 
the admiration of the English troops who were op- 
posed to them, and he added, "These valiant soldiers 
were so many lions; they were commanded by 
General Lefebvre-Desnouettes." 



CHAPTER II 

Moscow 

1HAVE no longer any recollection of what hap- 
pened during the time which preceded the de- 
parture for the campaign of Russia. According to 
some notes which I have found, it was on the 9th of 
May, 1812, that the Emperor started for Mayence 
with the Empress. Roustan was on the box. I 
had been sent ahead to Metz, where the Emperor 
stopped and passed the night. The next morning 
he started fairly early. That day I went with him. 
That night we arrived at Mayence. It was the first 
ride which I took on the Emperor's carriage. 

A few days after the Emperor and Empress 
arrived at Dresden the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria arrived there, as well as the King of Prussia 
and his son, the Crown Prince. Senechal told me 
that it was in his bedroom that the Emperor 
received the last named. When the king presented 
his son he begged the Emperor to receive him as an 
aid-de-camp. Senechal, who was going out at the 
moment, could not hear the Emperor's reply to this 
proposition. 

On the day after the arrival of the Emperor 
and Empress of Austria, M. de Neipperg, the 
Emperor's aid-de-camp, came from his sovereign 
to inquire after Napoleon's health. The Emperor 
was at breakfast, and I think that the Empress was 
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present. M. de Neipperg 1 was a man in full manhood, 
and rather tall; he spoke French very well and 
appeared very distinguished. He was blind in one 
eye, over which he wore a bandage. He wore the 
uniform of a colonel of Hussars. I do not recollect 
whether the state dinner in the Emperor's apart- 
ments was on that day. 

When the hour of the state dinner had arrived 
the Emperor left his apartments to go to meet his 
father-in-law and the Empress of Austria. He came 
back soon afterward, holding the latter by the hand, 
and led her to the salon. The Emperor Francis came 
immediately after him, followed by most of the 
guests. 

When everything was ready the prefect went to 

announce to the Emperor that the dinner was served. 

Almost immediately the door of the salon opened and 

the Emperor appeared, leading the Empress of 

Austria, the Emperor of Austria giving his arm to 

the Empress. The latter placed her father on her 

right and the Emperor placed the Empress of 

Austria on his. The King of Prussia was on Marie 

Louise's left hand. The King of Saxony, the Grand 

'Adam Adalbert, Count Neipperg, Austrian field marshal. He 
was attached to Marie Louise's service after Napoleon went to 
Elba for the purpose of weaning her from the remaining sentiment 
of "connubiality" which still attached her to the Emperor. This 
should not have been a difficult job for the man who had detached 
Bernadotte and Murat from Napoleon, to whom they owed every- 
thing, but Neipperg, who seems to have been a sort of Austrian 
Don Juan, deliberately set out to seduce her, according to Masson. 
" In six months I shall be her lover, and later I shall be her husband," 
he is reported to have said. He succeeded in his first design in less 
than six months, though he could not marry her, which he did 
morganatically, until after Napoleon's death. He had three chil- 
dren by her, and Chateaubriand characterized him as "the man 
who dared to lay his eggs in the eagle's nest." 
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Duke of Wurzburg, and all the other great personages, 
princes and princesses whose names I do not recollect, 
occupied the other places at the table. The assem- 
blage was most brilliant and the table magnificently 
served. The Emperor was especially amiable to the 
Empress of Austria and showed her all sorts of atten- 
tions. This princess had very beautiful eyes. I no- 
ticed that she did not take off her gloves to eat. The 
conversation was sufficiently gay and animated. The 
Emperor gave the guests time to swallow the pieces. 
The Emperor of Austria and the Grand Duke of 
Wurzburg were not the fattest of the party; the two 
together, although both were very tall, did not weigh 
more '[than an ordinary man. Both had sharp faces 
like an eagle and legs like spindles. The Emperor 
Francis had a very long queue which reached almost 
below his waist. Roustan handed the dishes to the 
Emperor's pages and I to the Empress's. The 
Grand Duke of Wurzburg, recognizing me as having 
served him as outrider, looked at me several times 
and smiled like one seeing an old acquaintance again. 

During the whole time that the Emperor and 
Empress were at Dresden there were nothing but 
fetes, but then Napoleon was all-powerful and 
blazing with glory. 

Before we arrived at Thorn we had a very sandy 
stretch of road to pass and the carriage went slowly. 
The Emperor stopped it and got out. He asked 
for his boots, which I put on him, and he mounted 
the horse of one of his suite and galloped off, leaving 
me with the carriage, to get along as I could. 

When the Emperor left Thorn I accompanied him. 
His dinner was prepared in a little town through 
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which he was to pass and which was several leagues 
from Thorn. When we reached the appointed spot 
the Emperor, seeing a number of people around the 
carriage, got out to receive the notables, and im- 
mediately got in again, instead of going to the 
house where they were expecting him, and gave 
orders to drive on. The disappointment was prob- 
ably great among the crowd, the larger number of 
whom had very likely come from a distance in order 
to have the pleasure of seeing him and of looking 
at him for a while. After going a league or a league 
and a half the Emperor stopped before the house 
of a poor woman. He wanted to dine there. The 
suite was large; besides his usual escort there were 
several general officers, including General Krasien- 
ski, colonel of the Polish lancers of the Guard. 
Everyone got down, and generals and officers has- 
tened to carry the chairs and tables from the poor 
dwelling into the middle of the courtyard. I laid the 
table and put on it some bottles of wine. They made 
a fire, on which they placed a caldron half full of 
water. They asked the good woman for eggs, and 
as she had only a few she went to get more from the 
neighboring houses. When the eggs were brought 
they were placed in the caldron, where they cooked 
after a fashion. This cooking was done two or three 
steps from where the Emperor sat down. The eggs 
were a long time in cooking; too much water had 
been put in. Finally, when they were nearly right 
everyone sat down — that is, the principal individ- 
uals, for the others had to stand or sit on anything 
they could find. 
When the meal was finished the Emperor sent for 
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the poor people who lived in the house and questioned 
them, through General Krasienski. Among, other 
things he asked what their fortune was and or what 
it consisted. The poor woman, looking about her, 
showed the general the chickens which were scratch- 
ing here and there, and said, "There is everything 
that I possess." "If I gave her some money," said the 
Emperor, "would she be pleased?" "She could 
buy the house she lives in and buy more chickens." 
The suggestion was too welcome to the woman for 
her face not to show gratitude and joy. The Em- 
peror had a thousand or twelve hundred francs in 
gold given her, and she threw herself at his feet, which 
she kissed to show her gratitude. 

During the journey from Kovno to Wilna I heard 
of a great storm by which the army lost a large 
number of horses, which was said to amount to 
thirty thousand, but so far as I was concerned I saw 
nothing of it. 

After spending a number of days at Wilna the 
Emperor started for Vitebsk. When he arrived 
there, and as he went into his room to undress, the 
Emperor said to Senechal, "We will go no farther. 
The campaign is finished; we will make our winter 
quarters here." Alas! why did this not happen? 

The Emperor learned of the death of General 
Dorsenne, and it was on the public square of Vitebsk 
that he named his successor, General Friant. The 
grenadiers and the chasseurs were assembled and 
in line of battle; the Emperor drew his sword, 
something which he very rarely did, and pronounced 
in a voice loud but full of emotion, the formula, 
"Soldiers, you will know, etc." Then he warmly 
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embraced the general, who, on receiving the accolade, 
could not prevent his tears from being seen. This 
nomination was too solemn and too rare not to 
produce a profound effect on those who took part 
in it as well as on the soldiers. From that day 
till the battle of Waterloo this brave general was 
always seen at the head of the Old Guard. 

Half an hour before we came to the first houses 
of Moscow we reached a height from which we 
could see the town and its many belfries, those 
of the churches and of the Kremlin. These belfries 
have the form of a column, a pyramidal octagon, 
and are ornamented at the top with a sort of gilded 
pear surmounted by a crescent and a cross, fastened 
by small chains. We perceived a black smoke 
which rose from a point in the middle of the city; 
it was a burning house, but it was the Only fire 
that we saw. At that time it might have been eleven 
or half past. In less than an hour we were in the 
city. We were surprised at not seeing any inhabi- 
tants, except some poor people whom we saw here 
and there. All the houses seemed deserted. We 
saw only Polish or French soldiers walking in the 
streets, and the nearer we got to the Kremlin the 
more their number increased. 

As we turned the corner of a street we met a 
Pole of the Guard who had several bottles under 
his arms and in his hands. He offered us one, which 
we accepted, but as he had nothing to open it with we 
handed it back to him that he might knock off the 
neck against a stone. It was champagne. My 
companions and I poured it into our mouths. We 
found it very good. We continued on our way to 
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the Kremlin, which we entered shortly afterward 
by the gate on the west side. A little way from 
the gate which we had just passed we saw three or 
four Mamelukes sitting near a wall which was on 
the left of the road; they were dismounted men, 
resting. We were not long in arriving at a sort 
of square which I shall call the Court of the West. 
There we got down from the carriage and separated, 
each one going to join his fellows of the service to 
which he belonged. As I went to the place where 
my duty called me I looked about at what was 
around me. The palace is composed of different 
buildings making a whole, but of various styles 
of architecture. At the left of a large building 
in an Oriental style there is a broad staircase which 
ends in a paved interior court, extending toward 
the right, at the end of which was a door communicat- 
ing with the Emperor's apartments. There, in a 
large room, I found the members of the service to 
which I belonged. 

The Emperor, who had passed the night in the 
suburb named Dorogomilow, had come in during 
the morning to take possession of the palace of the 
tsars. 

When night had come and the Emperor had gone 
to his room each of us thought of going to bed. 
My companions, who had been the first to come 
to the Kremlin and had taken possession of it, had 
provided themselves with everything necessary to 
make'.a bed. I had nothing. They had kept nothing 
for me, but my bed was quickly made. In the 
corner of the room was a large flag the woolen 
material of which was thin and very light. I doubled 
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it several times and found myself with a sort of 
mattress, a line or two in thickness, which I spread 
on the floor. For a pillow or bolster I had my 
portmanteau, and my cloak for a covering. I lay 
down with the hope of passing a good night. 

All was calm in the palace of the tsars, all was 
silent, everyone slept deeply, whatever his bed. 
In the middle of the night I waked up; it may have 
been midnight or one o'clock. I heard nothing 
around me but the sound of sleep — breathing in and 
out. I opened my eyes and rubbed them; I saw 
the room brightly lighted. I rose and went to one 
of the windows to see what caused the brightness. 
I was not a little astonished to see the city on fire, 
at least the southern and western part, as our 
windows looked toward the Moskowa and the west. 
It was horrible! Imagine a city as large as Paris, 
I should say, swept by the flames, and that one 
was on the towers of Notre Dame, watching such 
a spectacle at night. I waked my companions, 
telling each of them to open his eyes. In a moment 
they were all on foot and went to look through the 
windows at the immense conflagration which was 
devouring the city. As it was urgent for the Emperor 
to be informed of what was happening, Constant 
decided to go at once into His Majesty's room. 
The first valet went out for a few minutes, and, 
as he gave us no order, everybody lay down again, 
having nothing better to do than to wait for day. 
We awaited it impatiently. 

When day came the fire was as active as we had 
seen it to be during the night, and continued its 
ravages, but it did not produce the same effect on the 
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eyes and on the senses, and then one becomes accus- 
tomed to everything. It seemed as though, having 
the Emperor near us, we could have nothing to fear. 

I was up early. As I like to go out in the an- 
as soon as it is day, I left our room and went to the 
great eastern staircase, to go and walk in the 
Kremlin inclosure. The greatest disorder reigned 
everywhere; there were some detachments bivouack- 
ing in the vast empty space before the palace, but 
there were very few men in each of them. Some 
soldiers were lying down and others were smoking, 
crouching or sitting beside a few embers; some were 
walking about; others, again, were coming with 
unsteady steps to join their comrades. Empty 
bottles or flasks scattered about the fires showed 
clearly enough how the men had passed the night. 
Every one of the soldiers whom I met had lost 
something — some one thing, others another; a 
horseman was looking for his bridle or his saddle 
or his blanket, another did not know where to find 
his horse, etc. 

Everyone was watching the progress of the fire, 
which was rapidly spreading to quarters which 
had thus far appeared to have been forgotten by 
the destroying element. Orders had been given to 
save different buildings from destruction, but what 
could be done in this general conflagration ? Nothing ! 
Where were fire engines to be had? They could 
not find one. Buckets? There were none. Water? 
How could it be found in this city which we did 
not know and which had no inhabitants? They 
let the fire burn on, dragging whatever was useful 
or necessary out of the houses. 
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The walls which inclose the Kremlin axe high 
on the outside and built of brick. At intervals 
there are towers, some of which, those at the angles, 
are round, and the others square, these last sur- 
mounted by a construction somewhat similar to that 
of the little belfries on village churches, the form 
of their roofs being a quadrangular pyramid. In 
the center is the palace, situated on a plateau 
which commands all parts of the city. As the 
palace was built of bricks and hewn stone, it was 
for that reason in less danger from the fire than 
the houses in the city, which were of wood for the 
most part, and, moreover, it was separated on 
almost every side from any building which was 
easily inflammable. 

What must have been the Emperor's thoughts 
as he contemplated the sublime but sad spectacle 
of th,is ocean of fire which surrottaded him and which 
made an island of the Kremlin? His generals, 
seeing that the governor's house was only a heap 
of ashes and that the bell tower had. just caught 
fire, earnestly begged the Emperor to abandon both 
the dwelling of the tsars and the old capital of 
their empire. He yielded finally to their earnest 
solicitations, but not without many objections. 
When he had breakfasted he considered the matter 
again, and at eleven or twelve o'clock he mounted 
his horse. Accompanied by his suite he left the 
Kremlin and Moscow and went to Petrowskoi, a 
chateau a league or two west of the city. The 
baggage of the household, that of the Guard, and 
the Guard itself went in the same direction. But 
as the preparations for leaving had taken some 
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time, we could not set out till rather late in the 
afternoon. 

It was with great difficulty that we succeeded in 
extricating ourselves from the city, whose streets 
were obstructed by burning beams, the ruins of 
fallen houses, and by flames which barred our way. 
We were continually being obliged to change our 
direction, and even to retrace our steps, in order 
not to get caught. The wind blew violently and 
whirled about, so that it raised a great amount of 
dust, which blinded men and horses. What created 
a further obstruction was a multitude of soldiers of all 
kinds who were carrying away in their arms, on their 
horses, in country carts, all sorts of provisions and 
booty which they had been able to pull out of the 
storehouses, the shops, the dwellings, and the cellars. 
All this presented a picture of the greatest disorder. 

A little before nightfall we happily found our- 
selves outside of the city. Then we could breathe 
easily and not smell the bad odor which was exhaled 
by the burning houses. It was night when we arrived 
at Petrowskoi. The transport was parked near the 
chateau, where the Emperor had been settled for 
several hours. 

The following day, I think, the Emperor, the 
Guard, the household, the carriages and wagons 
all returned to take possession of the Kremlin again. 
The calm of destruction reigned in the city. Every- 
thing which had been of wood was in ashes; what 
was of brick had fallen down in great part; the 
churches, being entirely of brick, had been spared 
by the fire. The ruins were still smoking on all 
sides, and the odor which escaped from them was 
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most intolerable. It was estimated that two-thirds 
of the houses had been destroyed. 

We found the Kremlin and the palace in the same 
state in which we had left them; probably a guard 
had been left there. The Emperor remained in 
this residence during all our stay in Moscow, which 
was prolonged for thirty-nine days. This figure 
has been preserved in my memory and I do not 
know why, for ordinarily in time everything ends 
by being forgotten or by becoming extremely vague. 
I recollect that one fine morning when we got up 
I saw snow. There was about an inch of it, but it 
did not remain on the ground long. - 

Every morning there was a review or parade of 
the Old Guard. It was there that I saw how many 
men the Dutch had lost; their regiment was now 
composed of only a few companies. The fatigues of 
the route and the privations which they had under- 
gone had decimated them more than the enemy's 
fire. These men were stout and full faced. I did 
not see one of them on the retreat. 

Prince Eugene took his meals with the Emperor 
at the Kremlin nearly every day, and the Prince 
de Neufchatel * always did. At breakfast one day 
the Emperor was talking to Grand-Marshal Duroc 
and the conversation turned on the most beautiful 
way to die. His Majesty said that he thought the 
most beautiful was to fall on the field of battle, 
struck by a bullet. As for himself, he should not 
be so happy. "I shall die," he said, "in my bed, 
like a d d ." 

1 Louis Alexandre Berthier, Prince of Wagram, Prince of Neuf- 
chatel, Marshal of France. 
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The Emperor took a ride on horseback every day 
about two or three o'clock, accompanied by his 
officers and his escort. He rode about the city or 
the neighborhood and only returned in time for 
dinner. 

The Emperor had a very large salon at the palace 
of the Kremlin. This room was divided into two 
parts by a beam or cornice supported by two columns, 
between which one passed from one part to the other. 
There was a tripod between the wall and the column 
on either side. This salon, which was probably the 
throne room of the tsars, was ornamented with 
gilding, but this had become blackened by time. 
It was the finest room in the palace in point of 
richness. I recollect having seen that there was a 
picture of the Madonna in several of the rooms in 
the left-hand corner at the end opposite the entrance, 
and I have heard it said that when a Russian, even the 
Emperor, came into the room, the first thing that he 
did was to bow to the Madonna. 

The windows of the bedroom opened on the Mos- 
kowa. It was a large room, an oblong square, to 
the left of that which was occupied by the valets 
de chambre, from which it was separated only by a 
simple partition. In the left-hand corner, made 
by the partition and the side opposite the windows, 
there was a little cylindrical desk placed diagonally 
across the corner which was, I think, occupied by 
the fireplace. This desk had three screens of green 
silk — one pulled out to the right, another to the left, 
and the third upward. The Emperor would sit 
at this desk either to read or to write. This piece 
of furniture has stuck in my memory for this reason : 
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the Emperor, in his campaigns and even in his 
pleasure journeys, had a certain number of cases of 
books which were placed during the whole time 
of his stay either in his cabinet or in his bedroom. 
When he was bored or had nothing to do he would 
take a volume, and when he had finished with it 
would lay it on the piece of furniture which was near- 
est to him. Well, during nearly the whole time that 
he remained in the Kremlin the History of Charles 
XII, by Voltaire, a pretty little volume in 18mo, 
bound in morocco with gilt edges, remained con- 
stantly on this desk. The Emperor was far from 
believing at that time that his history would have so 
much analogy with that of the King of Sweden. 

A company of French actors (there were, I think, 
ten or a dozen of them) which was at Moscow had 
remained in the city after the Russians left. During 
the fire these poor people, most of whom had lost 
their luggage and had no means of existence, had 
come to the palace to ask for help. There were two 
women among them. When the Emperor was 
informed of their presence and their unfortunate 
position, he gave orders for them to be taken care of. 
From then on they had food. As from time to time 
there was a gathering or a soiree in the Emperor's 
apartments at which the officers of the household 
and the principal officers of the Guard were present, 
the actors were admitted two or three times to 
His Majesty's salon. When the French evacuated 
Moscow these unfortunate people had nothing better 
to do than to go with us, and they marched with the 
baggage of the household. Two poor women had 
much suffering to undergo. One of them, already 
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advanced in years, was full of strength and energy, 
but the other, still young, was delicate and affected. 
One day during the retreat I saw the former warming 
herself at a little bivouac of a few sailors of the 
Guard. The cold was then beginning to make itself 
felt. These men, who came from the south of 
France and were already badly demoralized, were 
complaining of the terrible position in which they 
found themselves. They laid all their ills at the 
door of the Emperor, who had brought them into 
this infernal country; they manifested their anger at 
the Emperor by the most virulent expressions. This 
woman was trying to revive their courage, and said 
to them, among other things, "You complain of the 
Emperor, but do you not believe that he has as much 
to suffer as you, and that he is not sorely afflicted 
by not being able to succour so many brave men who 
are here, like you, who surround him and follow him? 
Do you not see him constantly in the midst of you, 
marching on foot and sharing your fatigues? Show 
more courage; have more energy; stand up against 
all the rigors of adversity. Remember that you are 
soldiers and Frenchmen." And she added: "And 
I, a poor woman, I who am already old, I who have 
lost everything and am now deprived of the barest 
necessaries, I who have no future, what is there that 
I have not to complain of? And yet in spite of my 
sufferings, which are renewed every hour of the day, 
I bear my ills with resignation and courage. What 
does weakness do but make us more miserable than 
we are? Let us hope, then. Every day which 
passes brings us nearer to that good country which 
we shall reach, no doubt; but we need courage, 
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perseverance. When one is young, as you are, you 
ought to face and bear everything; in short, you 
ought to live on hope." 

When they left Moscow the young actress, who 
had the good fortune to save some of her property 
from the fire, had put it in a small carriage drawn 
by young Cossack horses. 1 She traveled sometimes 
on foot, sometimes on horseback, with the transport 
of the household. One day, going down a hill, some 
cannon shots were heard on our left and balls flew 
across the road, one of which, striking the carriage, 
broke it in such a way that it was quite useless. 
The poor woman, who at that moment was happily 
on foot, had to abandon her carriage and load her 
baggage as well as she could in the Household baggage 
wagons. A few days later I learned that she had 
lost all or the greater part of her property. I do 
not remember to have seen the unfortunate actresses 
or their companions either at Smolensk or at Wilna. 
Like many others, they probably perished or were 
made prisoners. 

1 The word which Saint-Denis uses, "cognats," is quite unknown 
to the French language, and appears to have been used only by the 
soldiers of the Grand Army to designate the small horses ridden by 
the Cossack cavalry. 



CHAPTER III 

The Retreat from Russia 

T"\URING the stay of the Emperor in the Kremlin 
-*-^ there had been some conferences to begin 
negotiations with the enemy; every day they had 
been waiting for a favorable reply. But when one 
reflects a little, what could be hoped from an enemy 
who had delivered such a city as Moscow to the 
flames? What had that enemy to lose now? The 
sequel proved that they only wished to beguile the 
Emperor and fill him with confidence until they 
should have reorganized and collected their army, to 
let us exhaust ours, to wear ourselves out in this city 
which was only a heap of ashes, or in cantonments 
where there was nothing to eat either for men or for 
horses, and finally to keep us in Russia as long as 
possible in order that winter, which was advancing 
with great strides, should surprise us during our 
retreat while still far from any help. This policy 
was, unfortunately, successful for the Russians, who 
made us pay very dearly for the glory which we had 
had in making the conquest of their holy city. 

Time passed rapidly and no satisfactory reply 
arrived at imperial headquarters. At Moscow every- 
body appeared to feel in the most perfect security, 
when we learned that the Russians had suddenly 
attacked the French advanced posts. This unex- 
pected news created a little anxiety. 
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The Emperor promptly set about replying to this 
aggression. The day for departure was set and orders 
were given to the army to march toward the south. 
We abandoned Moscow and its ruins on October 
19th, I think. | 

From that time the clear days disappeared and 
the nights began to grow longer. The sun was fre- 
quently hidden and the horizon grew blacker and 
blacker. Men's faces became serious; they seemed 
to have a presentiment of a disastrous future and 
to dread it. 

At Smolensk the cold was already somewhat severe. 
The disorganization in the army began to show itself 
in a frightful manner. The size of the Guard was 
greatly diminished. In this same town, on the 
journey out, it was numerous and still possessed all 
its beauty, but then it had not met with perceptible 
losses. On the way back, what a difference ! 

After resting two or three days, the Emperor and 
all the French in Smolensk marched on again. The 
cold was already sharp, the weather overcast, the 
days very short. As soon as we had left the town the 
rear guard blew up a great quantity of caissons which 
were parked outside of the walls on the right of the 
gate as we went out. We saw and heard the succes- 
sive explosions. We had no horses with which to 
bring them away. There was something lugubrious 
about these explosions which made us feel that great 
disasters were coming. Every day we had less food 
and every day we abandoned cannon, caissons, and 
baggage. The corpses of men and horses began to 
mark the course of the road. The more we advanced 
the colder it grew. We marched slowly. After a 
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number of days of fairly steady frost we had a thaw. 
More than once we saw the Emperor, wearing his 
pelisse, with a stick in his hand, marching on foot with 
his staff. 

We were going toward Orcha. To reach this town, 
where the Emperor had arrived, it was necessary to 
march beside the Dnieper for a long distance. We 
could see the city on the right, and there was a long 
circuit to be made before we reached it. I saw 
soldiers of the line in considerable numbers who 
thought they would shorten the journey by going 
across the ice, which did not seem strong in many 
places. Some of these imprudent men probably 
perished. In spite of the fact that some of the generals 
forbade it, and the danger there was of drowning, 
when once the path was marked out other infantry- 
men were not afraid to take the risk, following the 
tracks of those who had preceded them. 

Then we marched toward Borisow. We arrived 
there early and remained part of the day. Everyone 
believed that it was at Borisow that the passage of 
the Beresina was to be made. The day was far 
advanced when we received the order to go still 
further. During the evening, as we went along, we 
always heard a somewhat heavy cannonade. We 
were silent and thoughtful, hardly exchanging a 
word with a companion on our march. It was dark 
night and pretty late when we arrived at a hamlet 
composed of a. few wooden cabins of the most 
wretched appearance, in one of which the Emperor 
was lodged. It was at this spot that we were to pass 
the Beresina, beside which we had been marching 
since we left Borisow. The sound of the cannon had 
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ceased with the day. We passed the night like many 
others — that is to say, badly enough. We did not 
sleep any more; we were eager for the morrow, in 
order to set out again. 

The next day, the 3d of December, I think, as 
soon as it was day, the order was given to pass the 
bridge. This bridge, which was on trestles, and the 
roadway of which was not more than a foot above 
the water, did not seem to me very strong, especially as 
it had to resist a great quantity of cakes of ice which 
the river was bringing down pretty rapidly. While 
several generals, sword in hand, were holding back 
the multitude who were pressing forward at the 
approaches to the bridge, the Grand Equerry, who 
had charge of policing the crossing, sent across in an 
orderly manner and successively the transport of the 
Emperor's household and the artillery, directing the 
drivers to go slowly and at some distance apart in 
order not to strain the bridge. At the same time he 
made the grenadiers and chasseurs of the Old Guard 
march on either side of the vehicles. I was one of 
the first who went over. During the crossing I 
thought more than once that the bridge would 
break down under the weight of the cannon 
and the baggage wagons, but no accident happened. 
When once I was across I did not look behind 
me, too happy to have crossed this bridge, where 
so many others left their lives. I heard it said 
later that two or three other bridges had been 
thrown across. As for me, I saw only the one over 
which I passed. 

Then we went through a swampy wood which lay 
along the left bank of the river. As the ground was 
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frozen only a few inches deep, the track which we 
followed soon became nothing more than a long 
slough which we were obliged to cover with the 
branches of trees laid crosswise, so that the wheels 
of the cannon and the wagons might not sink in too 
deeply. We got out of this place with a good deal of 
trouble; the poor horses fell at every step, tripped 
as they were every moment by the branches on which 
they were walking. When we had passed this the 
road became a little firmer. We found three little 
bridges painted gray, of elegant construction, having 
on each side railings with turned pales. These 
bridges were a quarter of an hour from one another, 
and thrown over broad and deep brooks with swampy 
banks. One cannot understand how the Russians 
forgot to destroy these bridges; the disorder, which 
had already become great in the army, would have 
increased, for to repair or rebuild them would have 
retarded our march, and it is possible that if we had 
been attacked in this position a large part of the 
materiel which we still had would have been lost. It 
was at the passage of these bridges that I saw Mar- 
shal Lefebvre, 1 with a stick in his hand, strike several 
grenadiers in order to make them march faster 
and keep their ranks. Poor fellows! they were 
worn out. 

The soldiers had been miserable for a long time, 

'Pierre Francois Joseph Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzig, was an 
Alsatian and a man of the people. Although of great distinction in 
military affairs, he never succeeded in freeing himself of the plain 
and rustic manner of speech which he had originally. In this he 
was not assisted by his wife, who had been a laundress, and who was 
known in imperial circles as "Madame Sans Gene." Under this 
title she was represented in a delightful comedy by Sardou. 
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and it is only of the Old Guard that I am speaking. 
When they went to Moscow they had suffered great 
privations, but still they had something. When they 
came back they had to endure still greater wretched- 
ness; they could find nothing. Fatigue, cold, and, 
still more, the lack of food deprived them of all cour- 
age, all energy. They retained scarcely the senti- 
ment of self-preservation. They went on and on as 
long as they could and only stopped when their 
strength and their spirit failed. So every day their 
numbers grew less in an extremely perceptible 
manner, and we had not yet reached the end of the 
story. 

I recollect that one day when we had arrived at 
the halting place, which was a convent in which the 
Emperor was lodged, the Grand Marshal or the 
Grand Equerry commanded a number of carriages 
and baggage wagons belonging to the household to 
be burned. They also burned a number of boxes of 
books from His Majesty's library. Several people 
present would have liked to save a few volumes from 
the fire, but the order was that the cases should be 
delivered to the flames with their contents. It was 
in the court of the convent that this execution took 
place. 

At the end of one of the following days the Emperor 
found himself lodged in a little chateau which was 
furnished comfortably enough. There were divans 
around the room, which served as a salon. It was 
here that M. Gourgaud came to inform the Emperor 
of the resurrection of Marshal Ney. This piece of 
news gave so great pleasure to the Emperor that he 
showed an inexpressible joy throughout the whole 
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evening. M. Gourgaud, 1 who was only a chef 
d'escadron, was made a colonel. t 

One evening, when the Emperor was at dinner, he 
sent for Marshal Bessie^es, 2 whom he had ordered to 
find out the condition of his Guard. ' ' Well, Bessieres, 
have my soldiers everything that they need? Are 
they comfortable?" "Very comfortable, Sire," 
replied the marshal. "The spit is turning at a num- 
ber of fires; there are chickens and legs of mutton, 
etc." If the marshal had looked with both eyes 
he would have found that these poor devils had 
little to eat. Most of them had heavy colds, all 
were very weary, and their number had greatly 
decreased. Everyone was silent. Then and for a 
long time before gayety had been banished from 
the bivouacs. The marshal was a Gascon and a 
courtier. 

After a long and exhausting day the order was 
given for the transport of the household to camp in a 
spot which was away from any dwelling and even 
from any wood. A surprise was feared. In order not 
to attract the attention of hostile prowlers not a 
single fire was allowed to be made in the bivouac. 
Many people passed the night in their carriages, 
others slept under them, and some passed it partly 
in walking to keep themselves warm and partly lying 
down under a baggage wagon. This was the way 

'Gen. Gaspard Gourgaud entered the- artillery and served with 
credit in the campaigns of 1803 and 1805. For his services in the 
Russian campaign he was created a baron and made chief ordnance 
officer. He went to St. Helena with Napoleon, but his jealous dis- 
position kept him in continual hot water with Las Cases and 
Montholon, which made his life so unhappy that he returned to 
France. 

* Jean Baptiste Bessieres, Duke of Istria, Marshal of France. 
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in which I waited for the morrow. It was perhaps 
the worst night that I had passed in the whole course 
of the campaign. 

Before Smolensk the army had already had a great 
deal to suffer, but after that town the suffering was 
considerably increased. We longed for Wilna; it 
seemed as though there our troubles must end. 
Although every day there remained a smaller dis- 
tance to travel, it seemed as though we did not 
advance at all. We were cold, we were hungry, 
marching was painful. At each bivouac the number 
of men, of horses, of cannon, of caissons and of 
wagons was less than at the one before. It was thus 
that we reached Smorgoni. 

Smorgoni was not a town, but a poor little village 
composed of the house of the lord of the manor, a 
sort of chateau which resembled a little Greek pagan 
temple, like those of which there are so many in 
Russia, and of a few peasants' huts. Before the 
chateau was a little square in which the transport of 
the Household was parked. This village must have 
been very pretty in summer, but in the winter there 
was nothing very attractive about it. The Emperor 
was lodged in the lord's house, as usual. When the 
bivouacs were established people began to whisper 
to one another; some unwonted arrangement was 
the object of the conversation of certain members of 
the household. I learned as a secret that the Em- 
peror was preparing to start for France, leaving the 
command of the army to the King of Naples. 1 
Toward eight or nine o'clock two traveling carriages 

> Joachim Murat, King of Naples, husband of Napoleon's sister 
Caroline. 
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drove up to the front steps of the chateau and after 
half an hour's waiting the Emperor appeared with 
some other people. He got into the carriage with the 
Duke of Vicenza; Roustan and somebody else were 
on the box. The Grand Marshal 1 and two or three 
other superior officers got into the second, and the 
two carriages, lighted by their lanterns, imme- 
diately set out from the village. Everyone was 
saddened by this departure, but it was not approved 
of by the majority till after much reflection. 2 

When the Emperor was no longer present it seemed 
as though everybody was left to himself. There was 
nothing to do but to go with the stream" and to live 
as pleased Providence. 

At Wilna I went to the house or palace where the 
Emperor had lived. The headquarters of the King 
of Naples were installed in it. As soon as I had left 
my horse in the hands of a groom and had had my 
portmanteau carried to the room which was already 
occupied by my comrades of theiservice of the private 
apartments, I went to the kitchen, where I found a 
good fire to warm me, and bread, wine, and meat 
to satisfy my hunger. I refreshed myself thoroughly, 

1 Gerard Christophe Michel Duroc, Duke of Friuli, Marshal of 
France and Grand Marshal of the Palace. 

2 It is sometimes said that the reason for Napoleon's sudden 
return from Russia and his abandonment of his army was the dis- 
covery of the Malet Conspiracy. This was a plot to overthrow the 
dynasty by proclaiming the death of Napoleon before Moscow. 
Malet, a former officer, who conceived the scheme, succeeded, by 
means of a forged decree of the Senate, in getting possession of the 
persons of the Minister of Police and the Prefect of Police, and his 
accomplices were in possession of the Hdtel de Ville, the Place 
Vend6me, the most important military posts, as well as the bank, 
the treasury, and the principal public offices. Before the scheme 
could be carried any further Malet and his principal supporters were 
arrested and shot. 
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of which I stood in great need. I went back to our 
common room to wash and to rest. 

There had remained at Wilna a complete service de 
bouche and a number of baggage wagons containing 
the state tents and other luxuries which it had not 
been thought wise to carry further, as the baggage 
which they had already taken was considerable in 
quantity. There were also many troops in the city 
who were composed of different depots of the Guard, 
both foot and mounted, of the line and even of 
foreign soldiers, of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
It seemed that with this re-enforcement, weak as it 
was, we might count on some days of rest which 
would permit the arriving army to be organized as it 
came, but that was not to be the case. 

After dinner we went to bed. Being in a warm 
room, we had made ourselves comfortable, and so we 
spent an excellent night, although we had very bad 
beds, for we had only the bare floor, and I think a 
sort of mattress an inch or two in thickness. The 
next day we indulged in being lazy all the morning. 
We thought ourselves in the most perfect security. 
The day passed quietly and nothing made us think 
that the coming night might not be still better than 
the night before. 

During the afternoon, not far from nightfall, at the 
moment when we least expected it, a rumor spread 
that the order had been given to prepare to leave, 
and shortly afterward we heard cannon fire, which 
made it clear that the enemy was not far from Wilna. 
This news filled us with consternation; we should 
have to start off again and spend the night as it might 
please heaven. People came, went, ran on every 
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side. Everything was in motion both in the palace 
courtyard and in the city. Horses were saddled and 
bridled, the carriages hitched up, the palace guard 
had their knapsacks on their backs. We were all 
ready to start. We waited for a final order, which 
was a long time in coming. Finally it was given. 
We started, we reached the street, and we filed by; 
artillery, caissons and cannon, wagons of all sorts, 
and soldiers on foot and mounted were also on the 
march. The streets which led to the gate by which 
we were to go out were crowded. The cannon still 
rumbled, and were intermixed with discharges of 
musketry. We advanced but slowly, with soldiers 
scattered through the city vainly looking for their 
regiments. Except for some platoons of grenadiers 
and chasseurs of the Guard and some slender scratch 
squadrons formed of officers of different cavalry 
corps, the rest were pell-mell and marched as they 
pleased, following the current. One saw a good 
number of men, but no army any longer. Many 
soldiers, worn out with fatigue, preferred to stay in 
the houses by the fire rather than go with their 
comrades. We had some difficulty in reaching the 
gate, but passed through it easily enough. 

It was freezing hard, and the thermometer marked, 
I think, twenty-four degrees below zero. The road 
was extremely bad; the snow was so beaten by the 
feet of the travelers and hardened by the cold that it 
was transformed into ice. But we went on, though 
slowly. We reached the foot of the mountain. Here 
the road grows narrower and is not more than eight 
or nine feet broad and describes a hollow curve; 
the two sides are steep. As the horses of the first 
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wagons, cannon, and caissons could not keep their 
feet, they fell at the first attempt to pull. When one 
got up the other fell; as the first and second wagons 
of the convoy stopped, all the others were pre- 
vented from advancing. Nobody could succeed in 
moving ahead a few yards. Men on foot, men on 
horseback, did the best they could to get out of the 
press, which grew worse from moment to moment and 
completely obstructed the entrance to the gorge. 
Some went to the right, some to the left, some 
passed through the wagons. I was one of the latter. 
When I reached the top of the mountain I let my 
horse have time to breathe, after which I went on. 

I learned during the course of the evening, from the 
conversation of my friends, something of what had 
happened in the city and at the foot of the mountain. 
The Cossacks had entered the city before the soldiers 
had had time to evacuate it. The confusion, which 
had already been great before we started, had be- 
come much greater, consequently the enemy had 
nothing to do but to kill and make prisoners. A 
large number of soldiers who had suffered severely 
during the retreat, and others who were tired out, 
others again who had been wounded or had then- 
feet frozen, unwilling to leave their beds or the fires 
by which they sat, had all been made prisoners or 
massacred. Soon afterward another party of Cos- 
sacks had come to make an attack on all the cannon, 
caissons, and baggage wagons, which had just left the 
city in long files or were crowded together at the foot 
of the mountain, increasing the disorder, which was 
already great before the enemy arrived. The 
baggage wagons had been opened and French and 
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Russians had taken to pillaging them. One can 
imagine such a spectacle, lighted only by scattering 
musket shots and the whiteness of the snow. 

The Russians must have seen the next morning, 
from what they had captured before and what they 
had just taken, how much of the French army must 
remain in men, horses, cannon, caissons, and baggage. 
They must have found in the wagons belonging to 
the Emperor's Household tents, harnesses, saddles, 
silverware, coined money, etc., etc., not only what 
had been left at Wilna during the campaign, but also 
what had been saved during the retreat. They must 
have found the whole or a part of the little which had 
been taken from them at Moscow and in the other 
cities, aVid probably their Cross of Ivan also, unless 
it had been thrown into some river or lake. Our 
losses in this affair of Wilna and of the mountain were 
immense, since everything was lost. 

Although the army had suffered heavy losses since 
its departure from Moscow in men, horses, and 
materiel, there still remained, when we entered 
Wilna, a good nucleus, but in that city and at the'foot 
of the mountain the pitiful but very precious frag- 
ments of our large and valiant army were annihi- 
lated. Many men succeeded in escaping, but how 
many stayed there ! 

After Wilna we had to pass over a long dike which 
crossed a great swamp. It was so cold that the 
greater number of the soldiers who had formed part 
of the detachments gathered at Wilna remained on 
the road, stricken by the cold. These men, who had 
not had to suffer like those who had come back from 
Moscow, would fall over forward, kick a little, and 
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die. I have seen those who were nearest to them 
take off their greatcoats or their shoes, and they did 
not neglect to feel for their money belts. Everybody 
would step aside, going out of his way no more than 
not to walk on the dead or dying man, for fear of 
falling down himself. A perfect indifference, an 
extreme egotism, was in all hearts. Eh! what could 
they have done? To stop to help a poor devil meant 
losing time, getting oneself frozen. For woe to him 
who stayed still for a moment; he was quickly over- 
come. One had to keep moving all the time. Those 
who had made the campaign, being more accustomed 
to a cold temperature, stood it much better than the 
newcomers. 

At one of our last halting places we were quartered 
in a good-sized fa"rm. This farm, which was con- 
structed of stone, had the appearance of a ruined 
castle. What was left of the foot guard, the grena- 
diers, and chasseurs had taken possession of the 
courtyards and had collected all the straw found in 
the barns, to make beds for themselves around the 
fires. The next day, when it was time to go, I saw 
grenadiers who had not the courage to rise in order 
to save themselves from the fire which was spreading 
to the straw on which they were lying. The laziness, 
or, to speak more truthfully, the weakness and 
exhaustion, were such that the greater part of these 
men had scarcely the strength to put their knap- 
sacks on their shoulders and to take up their guns. 
How many arms must the enemy have found between 
Moscow and the Niemen ! For all the soldiers, except 
a very small number, had thrown away their arms or 
had left them in their bivouacs. 
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During the whole day which preceded our arrival 
at Kovno the cold was excessively bitter. This 
showed in the marching column, which grew thinner 
as we advanced. Anyone who stopped, not having 
the strength to march, was a lost man, for the cold 
seized him quickly. How many soldiers were left on 
that road! I almost always went on foot, and only 
mounted my horse to rest a little, but I dismounted 
as soon as I felt my feet and hands getting numb. In 
spite of the pains I took to protect myself I had two 
fingers frozen — the first and middle fingers of my left 
hand. 

At the entrance to Kovno there was no longer the 
compact crowd which I had seen atWilna; there was 
only a group of two or three hundred individuals, so 
that we did not have long to wait for our turn to go 
in. All of us who belonged to the Household went to 
the place where the Emperor had lived after the 
passage of the Niemen. We dined well and that 
night we slept very quietly. At last we were going 
to be outside of that Russia, that terrible country, 
which had just cut down pitilessly the finest army of 
modern times. 

The next day, as soon as it was light, we left the 
city and went to the bridge, which was not far off, and 
crossed it. The Niemen was entirely frozen. Just 
as we crossed the bridge a detachment of some fifteen 
Poles of the Guard and a few foot soldiers also crossed 
it. They were all that I saw. After crossing the 
Niemen the Poles went to the left and we to the right, 
following some scattering soldiers who were a little 
way ahead of us. It was luck that guided us. At 
the end of the day we stopped at a sort of combi- 
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nation farm and country house occupied by the King 
of Naples. We spent the night there. In this chateau- 
farm there was a lady who was probably the baroness 
of the place. She offered the French all the food that 
she had. I recollect that there we had extremely poor 
food; we ate meat almost without bread, for that, 
which was a combination of oats, bran, straw, and 
sand, did not permit our teeth to chew it. This stuff 
was called horse bread. Thank God! we had only a 
few days to pass before finding ourselves beyond this 
misery. The cold had become more endurable, al- 
though it was still severe. 

The next day we stopped at Gumbinnen. I got half 
of a little round loaf of bread, I don't remember how, 
but it was made of so dense a dough and was frozen so 
hard that it took me more than an hour to gnaw it. 

The next day we stopped at Insterburg. I had 
gone halfway when my horse stopped short and would 
not go any farther, in spite of all that I could do. It 
was nothing for me to walk, but how was I to carry 
my portmanteau, which was heavy and very un- 
wieldy ? I was looking for some way when a wounded 
soldier came by, mounted on a small Cossack horse. 
I offered to give him my horse's equipment if he 
would carry my portmanteau behind him to the town 
where we were going. The proposition was accepted. 
I saddled and bridled the little horse, and when the 
portmanteau was in place we started. I regretfully 
left my poor horse, La Panachee, to her sad fate. A 
few minutes earlier I had seen a Polish officer kill 
his horse, which could go no further, like mine. 

After we had gone some five or six leagues, I on 
foot and my obliging soldier on his mount, we reached 
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Insterburg. I stopped in an inn, where I found 
several members of the household and the bouche. 
I took my portmanteau and thanked my soldier, to 
whom, I think, I gave some money as a weak evi- 
dence of my gratitude. 

A service of sleighs had been organized at Inster- 
burg by the Inspector of Posts to carry the members 
of the Emperor's Household. That evening after 
supper I got into one of these sleighs. We set out for 
Konigsberg. During the night, when we arrived at 
the first relay, we could not get horses. Those which 
had been meant for us had escaped with their drivers. 
In our perplexity we felt obliged to compel the 
peasant who had brought us to double the length of 
his journey. We ordered him to feed his horses, and 
watched him for fear that he might escape from us, 
but to make it easier for him and to give him courage 
we promised him money, giving him some on account. 
The poor devil ended by yielding graciously to ne- 
cessity. After he had drunk and eaten and had fed 
his horses he hitched up again and we went on. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening when we 
arrived at Elbing. We got out at the posthouse. 
This building was at the corner of a street, and one 
face, on which the entrance was, was on the principal 
street, and the other looked on a little street to the 
right of the building. There were three or" four steps 
to go up before coming to the landing at the entrance 
door. When the sleigh stopped a man was coming 
out of the house. Thinking that he was one of the 
servants of the establishment, I gave him my port- 
manteau and got down, having my saber under my 
arm. As the man went up the steps he fell on his 
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knees, for there was a little ice on them. I passed 
ahead of him to accompany my companions, who had 
already entered the door, instead of waiting till he 
rose. I thought he was with me and would put my 
portmanteau with the other luggage, and without 
being concerned I went with my comrades into a 
room which had been pointed out to us, and we sat 
down at a table which was a little way from the door, 
behind which our baggage was piled up. We asked 
for something to eat and they served us quickly. 
Beyond the room where we were there was another 
in which were a considerable number of people who 
talked very loudly, laughed, and smoked; joy was 
painted on every face and was revealed by a boister- 
ous gayety. As neither my companions nor I knew 
a word of German, except enough to ask for what we 
needed, this joy, this gayety, this movement, this 
uproar, the cause of which we could not under- 
stand, was very disagreeable to us, and annoyed us 
to such an extent that we remained silent throughout 
the whole meal, saying what we had to say to one 
another in a low voice and cautiously. It was 
probable that they already knew the results of the 
campaign and, consequently, the annihilation of the 
French army. We ate heartily of what they served 
us. It was about nine o'clock when we had finished 
dinner, and then each one thought of his things, to 
get ready to start. I had no trouble in finding my 
saber, which was beside me; my companions found 
their baggage and portmanteaus, but it was im- 
possible to find mine. The man who had carried it, 
instead of bringing it into the room where we were, 
had carried it off. It was useless to ask the post- 
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master, the waiters, the maids; no one had seen it. 
I looked, they looked again in all the corners of the 
passage and the room, but in vain. Much as I 
regretted it, I had to say good-by to it. Poor port- 
manteau! I still had in it one white shirt from Paris 
which I valued especially, my shawls, all my linen, 
and many other things which I should greatly have 
liked to bring back; but it was lost beyond hope. 
What I most regretted, and what I still regret, is a 
little notebook containing the itinerary of all my 
journeys and a portfolio in which there were letters 
and various other papers. I felt this loss very 
deeply. However, I had to be resigned to it. From 
that time I was free from all cares, but more than 
once I have cursed the village of Elbing, where they 
robbed me of my portmanteau which I had had so 
much trouble in saving in the different affrays that I 
had been in and in keeping safe during the whole 
retreat since Moscow. And still more I cursed my 
negligence and my lack of watchfulness. The sleigh 
was waiting; I had to go. 

I arrived in Paris in the evening, and the next day 
I went to the Tuileries. I found my comrades in the 
private apartments. At breakfast time I went to the 
salon of the upper officers and waited on the break- 
fast. Finding myself at the palace, it seemed to me 
that the retreat from Russia had been only a dream. 
The bad news of our disasters was already circulating 
in Paris, but the details were very imperfectly known, 
and few people knew about this last defeat at Wilna. 
Many of my acquaintances, knowing that I had just 
arrived, overwhelmed me with questions, to which 
I had to reply to satisfy their curiosity. 

So 



CHAPTER IV 

1813 

A FEW weeks after my return (it was about the 
■**■ beginning of the second fortnight of January) 
the Emperor went to Gros Bois for a hunt, to the 
Prince of Neufchatel's. I had been sent ahead with an 
outfit in case His Majesty wanted anything or wished 
to change his clothes. Before the hunt there was a 
breakfast to which a number of people had been 
invited. I served the Emperor. Contrary to his 
usual habit, he drank three quarters of his bottle of 
wine. As soon as breakfast was over I went up to 
the bedroom which had been prepared for him and 
where I had put his things in order to be able to give 
him anything that he might ask for. I had hardly 
entered the room when I saw him appear, followed 
by Grand Marshal Duroc. He asked me for paper, 
pens, and ink. When I had brought these things the 
Grand Marshal sat down at a table and wrote, from 
the Emperor's dictation, a service order for a trip to 
Fontainebleau. I was in the. room, not knowing 
whether I ought to go or stay. I decided to do the 
latter, drawing back. I heard the whole order 
dictated. When it was finished the Grand Marshal 
said to me: "You have heard the order. Get into a 
carriage at once and say, when you arrive, that every- 
thing must be put in order for the Emperor and 
Empress, who will follow you very soon." I packed 
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up without losing any time, went and got my carriage, 
and started. When I got to the courtyard of the 
chateau I presented the Grand Marshal's order. 
Everybody was busy in a minute, trying to get every- 
thing in order for the arrival of the Emperor and 
Empress. There were carpets to be put down in the 
rooms, fires to be built in the fireplaces, etc. The 
bedroom was the first in order, and I arranged my 
little service so as to be ready on the arrival of His 
Majesty. Everything was prepared, so far as I was 
concerned, when I heard the rolling of the carriages 
and the noise of the horses. The workmen who had 
not finished their work had to postpone what 
remained to be done till the next day. 

At the same time that I had left Gros Bois orders 
had been sent to Paris for the different services to go 
to Fontainebleau, where they arrived successively 
during the evening. 

As soon as the Emperor and Empress had got out 
of their carriage they went to pay a visit to the Pope, 
a visit which the Pope returned immediately. The 
next morning the Emperor had breakfast served in a 
room on the ground floor. ,As the upholsterers had 
not finished in this room, they were putting down the 
carpet when the Emperor came in for breakfast. He 
seemed in a bad humor, probably annoyed at finding 
workmen in this apartment. He sent for the Grand 
Marshal, whom he reproved pretty sharply for the 
lack of diligence which had been shown in the exe- 
cution of his orders. The latter, to justify himself, 
pleaded the short time which they had had in which 
to get everything ready. 

When he was at breakfast the Emperor called in 
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the undergovernor of the chateau. He was a former 
captain of the gendarmerie d'Mte, whom I had seen 
at Rio Seco. "Well, and the Holy Father?" The 
undergovernor gave an account of various things 
concerning the Pope's life, and of everything that was 
said by those about him. It was a long and very 
interesting report; unfortunately, my memory has 
not been able to preserve the details. 

There was a small room between the Emperor's 
bedroom and the salon. A valet de chambre remained 
in this, near the door of the large bedroom, to open 
the door of the cabinet or the salon for the Em- 
peror. I was on duty in this room during the dis- 
cussions which took place on the occasion of the Con- 
cordat. 1 The discussions were very animated. The 
Emperor spoke vigorously, half in French and half in 
Italian, and with an abrupt articulation which indi- 
cated impatience. I could not catch any phrase ; the 
only word which I heard distinctly was Santo Padre, 
which the Emperor repeated frequently in inter- 
rupting the long arguments which the Pope made to 
defend his interests. The voice of His Holiness was 
so low that I could hardly hear it. The discussions 
were animated and lasted a long time. From time 
to time M. Joanne, the stenographic secretary, would 
come out of the room and go down to his office, from 
which he would return almost immediately. I do 
not know whether it was that day that the Concordat 
was signed, and whether it was that day, also, that 
the banquet was to be. 

' In this Concordat, which was extorted from Pius VII at Fon- 
tainebleau, the Pope, among other things, abdicated his temporal 
sovereignty in Italy. 
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The table was set for dinner as usual in a room 
which the Emperor used as a dining room, and which 
was at the end of the salons and gallery of Francis I, 
but with this difference, that the table was much 
larger and more magnificently decorated. It was 
there that the great banquet, to which the Pope had 
been invited, was to take place. At the appointed 
hour the table was laid, the dinner was served, the 
servants were in their places, but the Pope, for whom 
they were waiting, did not appear. The Emperor 
and Empress were in the salon. A quarter of an hour, 
half an hour, passed in this way without the Pope's 
appearing. Finally the Emperor, annoyed by such a 
delay, came out of the salon with the Empress and 
took his place at the table. The persons who had 
been invited took theirs. The dinner was silent, 
few words were exchanged. The deepest displeasure 
was painted on the Emperor's features. What 
could have prevented the Pope from coming? In 
the eyes of everybody it was a very great piece of 
impoliteness, a failure to observe the most ordinary 
decencies. 

I learned that the Pope, who had a service de bouche 
from the imperial household, ate only boiled eggs. 
He was probably afraid that he would be poisoned. 
This was not the case with the prelates who com- 
posed his court; these gentlemen did justice to the 
good cooking. 

It seems that during the first part of the Pope's 
detention the public was allowed to be present when 
His Holiness said mass. The attendance was so great 
that the government, fearing that under the ap- 
pearance of a great devotion some intrigue hostile to 
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it would be formed, thought wise to forbid the public 
to go to the chapel. 

As soon as the Emperor had finished with the 
Pope he returned to Paris. I do not remember 
whether he went to live in the Tuileries or went to the 
Elysee. If he did not go to the latter at once, he 
went there soon, liking to be free and to walk. 

When the Empress was made regent the Emperor 
made her be present at the councils. I doubt 
greatly whether that was very agreeable to this 
princess, who, I fancy, more than once felt like dozing 
instead of listening to the deliberations of the coun- 
cilors and ministers. 

Ever since his return from Russia the Emperor had 
been actively employed in creating a new army and 
new resources for himself, for all that had escaped 
from that fatal campaign was very little in com- 
parison with what was necessary for him, in order 
that he might face the enemy with any chances of 
success. The best of the soldiers who had been 
saved from the shipwreck were in the fortified towns 
of Germany. All the material of the artillery had to 
be reconstructed, the cavalry to be remounted, the 
wagon train to be formed anew. The Emperor was 
obliged to make very considerable sacrifices of money, 
and France of men. The Emperor did not lose a mo- 
ment; he neglected nothing to show that the Empire 
could still fight against the united forces of Europe. 

As all the troops who were to constitute the new 
army had gone to their posts, the Emperor left for 
Erfurth and was soon in contact with the enemy. I 
was left at Mayence, I do not know why. I should 
have much preferred to make the campaign. 
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Toward the end of May I received the order to join 
the Emperor with a number of wagons which had 
remained at Mayence. When I reached Neumark, 
where headquarters were at that time, the armistice 
was on the point of being signed; one might say that 
it had been, for two or three days afterward the 
Emperor left for Dresden and all the household and 
the guard went with him. The armistice had pleased 
everybody; they hoped that peace would follow. 
The Emperor went to stay in the Marcolini palace, 
situated on the principal street of the suburb which 
was to the east of the city. This dwelling suited 
him from every standpoint, because, as his apart- 
ments were on the ground floor and he had the 
advantage of a large garden or park in which he could 
walk without being disturbed by anyone, he was as 
comfortable as he would have been at the Elysee or 
Saint-Cloud. Nearly every afternoon he would 
walk in the broad alley till evening. 

In order to divert headquarters and the court of 
Saxony from serious thoughts of politics the Emperor 
sent to Paris for the principal members of the 
Comedie Francaise — Fleury, Mademoiselle Mars, 
Baptiste Cadet, and others whose names I do not 
recollect. The morning they arrived he received the 
celebrated actress at his breakfast. She was almost 
ashamed at first to appear before him in the condition 
in which she was, as an accident had happened to her 
during her journey; her carriage had upset and in 
the fall she had received a blow on the eye which made 
it quite black. When she had told about her adven- 
ture, of which the Emperor had already been in- 
formed, she recovered her self-possession, but still was 
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careful to cover the unlucky eye with her handker- 
chief whenever the Emperor looked at her. She 
replied excellently to all the questions which the 
Emperor put to her. She remained throughout the 
breakfast standing, and as the Emperor was very 
amiable with her she must have been very well satis- 
fied with the interview. I was almost angry that he 
did not make her sit down ; there are circumstances 
where etiquette ought to be banished. If Mademoi- 
selle Mars's black eye somewhat affected the beauti- 
ful ensemble of her face, the agreeable quality of her 
voice fell deliciously on the ears of those who listened 
to her. On the stage a little white on the black spot 
caused most of the effect of the extravasated blood to 
disappear. I had never seen Mile. Mars close to; I 
observed that she had a little scar on the middle of 
her forehead. 

After the battle of Leipzig I learned that the Em- 
peror was in a large town [the name of which is illeg- 
ible. — Trans.]. By asking soldiers and officers I 
succeeded in discovering the house Which he occu- 
pied and which was situated at the back of a little 
place on the left of the road. The doors were open; 
everything indicated that the house was abandoned. 
It was almost without furniture, and I did not find a 
single person to speak to. I went into a first room, 
then into a second; I was about to go into the third 
when I saw in the fourth, facing the door, the Em- 
peror, seated on one of his folding armchairs. With 
his legs stretched out on a common chair, his hands 
folded on his stomach, his head sunk, and his eyes 
closed, he seemed absorbed in the most profound 
reflections. Indeed, the terrible defeat which he had 
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just suffered once more annihilated his material 
resources and deprived him henceforth of any chance 
of success. This attitude of the Emperor wrung my 
heart and brought tears to my eyes. Never had I 
seen him in such a state of depression. I withdrew, 
cautiously and returned to the first room, in order to 
prevent any strangers from reaching him, for there 
was not a single sentinel at the door. 

The Emperor crossed the Rhine, which he was 
never to recross, and took up his residence in his 
palace at Mayence. He remained in this town 
several days and there organized the remains of his 
army. Marshal Kellermann 1 was the governor of the 
place. Nothing had been done toward the provi- 
sioning or the defense. A considerable number of 
soldiers entered the hospital. 

Every time that the Emperor had passed through 
Mayence the Grand Duke of Baden had been in the 
habit of coming to pay court to him. His Majesty 
usually received him at his breakfast; but I think 
that this time the Duke dispensed with this act of 
homage. 

I was designated to remain at Mayence, with which 
I was not at all pleased. Two valets de chambre of 
the private apartments and a service de bouche also 
remained. 

The Emperor departed for Paris, Marshal Keller- 
mann went to take command of Metz, and General 
Morand became governor of Mayence. The store- 
houses were filled with food, the cannon which were 
in the yards were placed on gun carriages, and the 

1 Francois Christophe de Kellermann, Duke of Valmy, Marshal of 
France. , 
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place was organized for defense. The garrison was 
weak, being composed of some battalions and a 
regiment of guards of honor which was far from being 
full. Its colonel was M. de Pange, one of the Em- 
peror's chamberlains. The hospitals were full of sick. 
Typhus made frightful ravages. The poor wretches 
were only animated skeletons. At first a consider- 
able number of them died every day, and large 
ditches to bury them were dug outside of the city to 
the southwest, not far from the road to Metz. 

On the 1st of January, 1814, the Allies crossed the 
Rhine and soon after that the city was invested. 
From that time there was no news from the outside; 
we had to live by ourselves. Although there had not 
been much time to provision the city, food did not 
run short. The only discomfort which we had was 
to eat horse flesh instead of beef. Life was gay 
enough. We had theatrical performances several 
times a week, and during the carnival there were 
fancy dress and masked balls. 

We were living in ignorance of everything when one 
morning we heard a somewhat vigorous cannonade. 
It was not from the city that this firing came, but 
from the enemy's lines. Shortly afterward an orderly 
arrived to tell the governor that there was a flag of 
truce at the advanced posts who wished to communi- 
cate with him or hand him dispatches. The flag of 
truce was received and we learned that the Emperor 
had abdicated and that the Allies and the Bourbons 
were in Paris. This news came like a thunderbolt. 
We were far from expecting such an ending and such a 
catastrophe. There was sadness in all hearts, and 
more than one found his eyes wet with tears. General 
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Morand himself was no more insensible than the 
others. A few days later a messenger came from 
Paris, charged with transmitting the orders of 
the new government, and it was then that the white 
cockade replaced the tricolor. Very few people had 
known this cockade, consequently it was worn with a 
sort of repugnance by the greater number, both 
soldiers and civilians. 

When the troops learned the change which had 
taken place in the government of France they asked 
to be paid. There was but little money in the city 
treasury. The governor gave orders that all the gold 
and silver belonging to the Emperor should be 
deposited with the receiver-general. The members 
of the service de bouche deposited the silverware which 
they had and I gave up some things which I had, 
among them two tortoise-shell snuff boxes lined with 
gold and ornamented with antique medals. I can- 
not now tell what induced me to give up these two 
articles of jewelry. What is certain is that almost as 
soon as I had handed them over I repented of it. I 
felt, too late, that they were purely the personal 
property of the Emperor. 

As there was nothing more for us who were 
attached to His Majesty's Household to do in May- 
ence, we asked the governor for money both to pay 
what we owed at our inns and to defray the expense 
of our journey to Paris. We had reason to be satis- 
fied with the governor's behavior toward us. When 
passports had been given us we took a briska 1 which 
had remained in the palace stables and set out for 
Paris, being careful, as we had been advised, to put 

1 A light, open traveling carriage. 
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white cockades in our hats, and I dressed in civilian's 
clothes in order not to attract attention. 

The first person whom I went to see was the Duke 
of Vicenza. He received me very well at first, but 
when I told him that on General Morand's orders I 
had been obliged to deposit the snuff boxes and other 
articles which I had in my charge with the receiver- 
general he got so angry with me that he said the most 
abusive things to me imaginable, telling me that I 
never ought to have given up what belonged to my 
master. He seasoned the reproof with such energetic 
words and such sharp and scorching rebukes that my 
eyes overflowed with tears. I had perhaps obeyed 
too easily, but that was all I had been guilty of. The 
members of the service de bouche had done as I did, 
and I had done as they did. The position in which I 
found myself with the Grand Equerry hurt me all 
thejmore because he had always been extremely 
good to me and had taken me under his protection 
from my entrance into the Emperor's household. It 
was he to whom I owed all that I was and had. Such 
a scene, which I had never expected, upset me to 
such a point that I could not answer anything to 
justify myself, so that he said everything that he 
wished without my making the slightest reply. After 
a reception which affected me so painfully it was 
difficult to explain my intentions to him, which were 
to go and join the Emperor. But, foreseeing all the 
unhappiness that I should have in setting foot in the 
Duke's house after what had passed between us I 
decided, when I saw his words follow one another 
with less rapidity, to tell him what I desired. I was 
about to go down the first steps of the staircase when 
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a pause occurred in which I was lucky enough to 
explain in a few words what my heart dictated. My 
words suddenly produced such an effect that the 
storm which had burst over me in so terrible a fashion 
grew calm at once; more moderate expressions took 
the place of those which had wounded me so badly. 
It was a beneficent balm which spread itself at the 
same instant through all my being. The duke had 
the goodness to say to me, though still somewhat 
coldly, that he would see to getting me a passport and 
that I should come to him in a few days. I saw, to 
my great satisfaction, that my generous benefactor 
had given me back a great part of his friendship 
and that a few visits would be enough to win it all 
back. 

When I left the Duke of Vicenza I went to M. de 
Turenne's 1 hotel. I was fortunate enough to find 
him. I told him about the unpleasant scene which I 
had had with the Grand Equerry, and then his kind- 
ness in promising to get me a passport. "But by the 
way, my dear fellow," said M. de Turenne, "General 
Morand is in Paris; see him. It seems to me that I 
heard that he had bought the Emperor's snuff 
boxes." I thanked him for the good advice which 
he had given me, and after a quarter of an hour's 
conversation, during which I gave him an account 
of the articles which I had belonging to His Majesty, 
I asked permission to take leave of him in order to 
go to see the general. I went at once to the latter's 

x The Count de Turenne was Grand Master of the Wardrobe. 
An inventory is attached to Napoleon's will of articles left in M. de 
Turenne's charge, which consisted mainly of the robes and decora- 
tions, such as the Grand Collar of the Legion of Honor and the 
Collar of the Golden Fleece, worn by Napoleon on state occasions. 
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house. I do not recollect whether I found him during 
the morning itself or during the day, but I succeeded 
in reaching him. He lived in the rue Louis le Grand. 
I immediately explained to him the object of my 
visit, telling him that I had learned from M. de 
Turenne that he had bought the snuff boxes which I 
sought to recover, of course paying him the price 
which he had paid for them. Then I asked what had 
become of the bidet and another article which I had 
deposited with the receiver. "I have the snuff 
boxes, ' ' replied the general. ' ' I paid two hundred and 
forty francs for them (the sum may have been more; 
I do not recollect) ; as for the other things, it was not 
I who got them. I shall be glad to give you the snuff 
boxes, since they are to be returned to the Emperor." 
The general added, "I will see M. de Turenne." 
You can judge of my joy. I was delighted with what 
I had done. I spared no pains to hasten the negoti- 
ations which were to place in my hands the two 
articles of jewelry which it was so agreeable to me 
to be able to replace in the Emperor's hands. As 
soon as I had thanked the general I went at once to 
see M. de Turenne, whom I told what the general had 
said to me. Everything was arranged, and for the 
price for which they had been bought, which I paid 
out of my own pocket, I saw, to my great satisfaction, 
the snuff boxes in my possession. Without losing 
any time, I hastened to go to see the Duke of Vicenza, 
to whom I announced my good news. This action of 
mine pleased him so much that he entirely restored 
me to his good graces. From that time on I had 
only to busy myself with preparations for the journey 
and the happiness of seeing the Emperor again. I 
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often went to see the Grand Equerry to learn when I 
could start, but there were new postponements, con- 
trary to my wishes. Still, I took patience, hoping 
that at last the day of my departure would arrive. 
This long waiting annoyed me beyond expression. I 
learned that all these delays were caused by Madame 
Bertrand, who never got through with her prepara- 
tions. The Duke of Vicenza wished me to go with 
her in order that the journey might be less expensive 
tome; it was a fresh sign of his goodness. But seeing 
that the countess seemed likely to be a great while 
longer without deciding to start, he said to me, "I 
think that it is as well that you should go by yourself; 
Madame Bertrand may delay many weeks more. I 
will see that you have a passport with which you 
will have nothing to fear. Get ready, for I hope 
to have it on such and such a day. Come and see 
me then." 

As M. de Turenne had told me that he had some 
things to send to the Emperor, I went to his hotel. 
He gave me some shirts, stockings, flannel waist- 
coats, etc., which I took to my father's lodgings and 
which I arranged in portmanteaus, adding to them 
various articles which I had brought back from 
Mayence. I shared with Senechal, who was in 
Paris, some clothes and a little linen which M. de 
Turenne thought best to throw away. 

When the day arrived that the Grand Equerry had 
appointed I was promptly on hand. He gave me 
two passports, one from the French government and 
one from M. de Metternich. 1 As he gave them to me 

1 Prime Minister of Austria, and after 1815 practically dictator 
of Europe. 
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he said: "Now you can go and reserve your place. 
Come back to-morrow and I will give you a letter for 
the Emperor." I went to the Royal Posting Office 
and arranged for my departure in, I think, two days' 
time. As had been agreed, I went to see the duke. 
As soon as he was awake he had me come up to his 
room. "Here," he said, "this is the letter. You will 
lay at the Emperor's feet the homage of my profound 
respect. I hope that he will receive you well." After 
a few minutes' conversation, during which I told him 
that the next day I should be on the road to Elba, 
he gave me a hearty clasp of the hand, wishing 
me a good journey. My thanks were great. I ex- 
pressed to him the gratitude with which my heart 
was full, not only for all that he had just done 
for me, but for what he had previously done in 
my favor. 

As soon as I was sure of being able to go to the 
island of Elba I had bought all the pamphlets which 
had appeared since the installation of the Bourbon 
government, as well as a collection of newspapers. 
I had no doubt that the Emperor, being far from 
France, would be very glad to read all these novelties, 
among which were a good number that were favorable 
to him. 

Not wishing to arrive at His Majesty's like a 
pauper, I had put three or four thousand francs in 
my belt and my portmanteau was full of linen and all 
sorts of articles. Being well equipped and having 
everything which I could need for a long time, I 
went to the diligence accompanied by my mother 
and sister. The parting was painful; we all shed 
tears, for my absence might be a long one. After we 
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had embraced I got into the wagon and started for 
Lyons on the road to Burgundy. 

The Emperor's Attempt at Suicide 

During the campaign of Russia and since then, 
during that of 1813 in Germany and that of 1814 in 
France, the Emperor wore hanging around his neck 
by a thin cord a little bag of black silk in which 
was something which felt the size and shape of a 
clove of garlic. Whenever he stayed in Paris after 
his return from the Russian campaign the sachet was 
locked up in his traveling case. It was supposed that 
it was some amulet or talisman in which the Emperor 
believed, or in which he had faith as something 
which could protect him from being struck by can- 
non balls or bullets, but in fact it was only poison, 
which he intended to use if he should be made pris- 
oner by a party of Cossacks, so as to escape from 
his enemies by leaving in their hands nothing but 
a corpse. ; 

At Fontainebleau, when he saw himself aban- 
doned, not by his brave soldiers, but by the greater 
part of his general officers and by many others, the 
Emperor tried to put an end to his existence. Those 
to whom he had distributed riches, honors, dignities 
in the time of his power, on whose fidelity he had a 
right to count, these had disappeared little by little 
and had gone to Paris, to salute the new power which 
had arrived at the tail of the baggage wagons of the 
enemies of France. Two of his servants, Constant 
and Roustan, to whom he had given all his confi- 
dence and whose fortune he had made, thought 
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that they, too, would perform a praiseworthy 
act in imitating the great people who had de- 
serted his cause. Both, on this occasion, showed 
to France and to the whole of Europe all that 
was meanest, vilest, and most contemptible in 
ingratitude. 

In the silence of the night, passing in review all the 
events which had occurred and reflecting on the fate 
which was reserved for France and the fate of those 
who remained faithful, as well as his own, the 
Emperor had at last only one idea, that of ending a 
life which would remove all pretext for vengeance 
from the foreign enemy and for the severities 
which would not fail to be practiced by those ene- 
mies who called themselves French and who for 
twenty-five years had not ceased to plot for the 
ruin of France, which had cast them out from her 
bosom. 

It was four o'clock in the morning. The night had 
been calm, and probably the Emperor had passed 
it, not in the torpor of sleep, but in the saddest 
reflections. Having decided to carry out his project, 
he called Hubert, who was on duty. The latter 
immediately entered the room carrying a shaded 
light; he asked for his dressing gown. Hubert, after 
placing the light on a table, helped the Emperor to 
put on his dressing gown, his trousers with feet, and 
his slippers. Having done this, the valet uncovered 
the fire and fed it. The Emperor, intending to write 
to the Empress, told him to go and get some paper. 
Hubert hurrrid down to the study and brought back 
paper, pens, and ink, which he placed on the little 
table; he moved this up to the sofa which was before 
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the fireplace and on which the Emperor was sitting, 
and withdrew to the antechamber, but leaving the 
door ajar in order that he might hear the better if the 
Emperor should happen to call him, and also in such 
a manner as to be able to see the Emperor without 
being seen. 

The Emperor began to write, but, dissatisfied with 
the lines which he had written, he tore up the paper 
and threw it into the fire. He took up the pen again, 
wrote once more, and, as little satisfied as the first 
time, the leaf was likewise torn up and thrown into 
the fire. Finally, a third letter was begun and met 
the same fate as the two which preceded it. Shortly 
afterward the Emperor rose and went toward the 
chest of drawers opposite the fireplace. At this 
moment Hubert, seeing the Emperor standing up, 
closed the door a little further, in order not to be 
seen. 

On this chest of drawers there were usually two 
glasses on a plate, covered with a napkin, a little tea- 
spoon, a sugar bowl, and beside it a carafe full of 
water. But by chance the sugar bowl was not there, 
because, as the servant had delayed too long in hav- 
ing it refilled the day before, it was in the room where 
Hubert was. It should be added that there was 
usually melted sugar in one of the two glasses, but 
that from forgetfulness or some other reason there 
was nothing in the glass. While Hubert was listen- 
ing in order to answer the Emperor, he heard 
water being poured into a glass and then the 
noise of the little spoon which was being stirred 
about in order to melt something. Knowing that 
there was no melted sugar in the glass, Hubert 
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could not imagine what it was that the Emperor 
was stirring, but after a moment's consideration 
he thought that the Emperor, not seeing the 
sugar bowl which was usually with the two 
glasses, had taken some sugar out of his dressing 
case. 

When the Emperor had stopped stirring the glass 
there was a moment of silence, after which the 
Emperor came to the door and told Hubert to send 
for the Duke of Vicenza, the Duke of Bassano, 1 the 
Grand Marshal, 2 and M. Pain. At that moment, 
Hubert told me, the Emperor's features were as 
calm as though he had just drank a glass of water. 
When these gentlemen arrived he told them that, 
not being able to survive the dishonor of France, he 
had yielded to the weakness of taking poison. As 
soon as the gentlemen had heard these words they 
promptly sent for M. Yvan, that he might admin- 
ister an antidote. M. Yvan came at once and 
immediately gave the Emperor a drink which 
quickly produced its effect. The Emperor vomited 
all the deleterious substance which he had swallowed, 
but not without violent efforts which fatigued him 
greatly. Toward six o'clock, as he felt better, he 
went down into the interior garden, where he walked 
with the other gentlemen for a long time. It is 
to be supposed that time and the emanations of 
his body had impaired the strength of the poison, 
for it must be believed that if it had retained 

1 Hugues Bernard Maret, Duke of Bassano. He was a confidential 
agent of Napoleon and conducted his official correspondence. 

2 Count Henri Gratien Bertrand, who succeeded Duroc as 
Grand Marshal of the Palace. He accompanied Napoleon to St. 
Helena. 
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its original strength death would have been instan- 
taneous. The Emperor was disappointed in his 
attempt. 1 

1 Napoleon is said also to have attempted suicide after his defeat 
at Waterloo. Professor Sloane says of the night of June 21st: 

Early in June the court apothecary. Cadet de Gassicourt, had been ordered by 
the Emperor to prepare an infallible poison. This was done, and during this night 
of terrible vaccillation the dose was swallowed by the desperate fugitive. But as 
before at Fontainebleau the theory of the philosopher was weaker than his instincts. 
In dreadful physical and mental agony the would-be suicide summoned his 
pharmacist and was furnished with the necessary antidotes. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Sloane, IV, p. 207. 

In spite of this second failure, Napoleon appears to have a third 
time prepared for suicide. After his abdication in 1815, one of his 
last visitors at Malmaison, before he left for Rochefort, was Doctor 
Corvisart, the Emperor's favorite physician. When the famous 
doctor had left him Napoleon is said to have handed Marchand a 
small bottle filled with a reddish liquid. "Arrange matters," he 
said, "so that I may always have this on me, either in my vest or 
in some other part of my clothes, but so that I may get hold of it 
quickly." 



CHAPTER V 

Elba 

AS soon as the ship was moored to the dock at 
■**• Elba and I had paid the captain I made 
haste to land, to load a porter with my luggage and 
to take the road to the palace, which I reached in less 
than half an hour, after passing through a street 
with few people in it which had been pointed out 
to me. 

The Emperor's house, or palace, seemed to me of 
very ordinary appearance. I went in and saw 
Marchand, Gellis, and some other persons whom I 
knew. We shook hands, embraced, greeted one 
another warmly. I asked where the Emperor was, 
whether he was at home. "No," they told me, "he 
is not; he is at Saint-Martin." Without losing any 
time, I put on my Mameluke's costume and went to 
the stables, where they got a horse ready for me. 

Half an hour later I was in the Emperor's presence. 
His Majesty was not a little surprised to see me. He 
received me kindly. I handed him the Grand 
Equerry's letter, saying that the duke laid at his 
feet the homage of his respect. The Emperor no 
sooner had the letter in his hand than he unsealed 
it and read it. He seemed satisfied with its contents. 
Then he asked me all sorts of questions, which I 
answered according to my knowledge of the different 
things which I had been able to see or hear. 
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At last I had reached the goal which I had set for 
myself ! I was happy. I learned later that when the 
Emperor had been abandoned by Constant and 
Roustan he had asked where I was, and on being 
told that I was shut up in Mayence he had asked 
the Grand Equerry for some one to go with him and 
ride on the box of his carriage. The Grand Equerry 
had suggested Noverraz, his footman. Noverraz, 
having been accepted, had made the journey with 
him from Fontainebleau to Elba, and went with 
him on all his journeys. Noverraz was a Swiss by 
nationality. I had known him in the stables, where 
he had been a harness groom. Having been admitted 
to the Emperor's household service, he went to St. 
Helena, where he remained till His Majesty's death. 
The Emperor had always been grateful to him for his 
conduct at Orgon or Saint-Cannat in Provence, 
where his carriage had been attacked by a very 
ill-disposed crowd. Noverraz, being a tall and 
very strong man, had, happily, held back this vile 
populace, which, with insults in their mouths, uttered 
threats of death, throwing stones into the carriage. 

When the Emperor had breakfasted and undressed 
he sent for me. He was in his shirt, lying on a sofa. 
He asked me questions about people and things. 
In my replies I told him everything that I had learned 
about the Allies and the Bourbons and what the 
Parisian public said of either party. I did not 
forget to speak of the conduct of certain persons 
whom I had seen at his court and who had deserted 
his cause, etc. In short, I told him all that I knew. 
When I had finished answering all the questions 
which it had pleased him to ask me I presented him 
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with the package of pamphlets and newspapers 
which I had collected during my stay in Paris. This 
attention on my part gave him pleasure, and I was 
pleased with myself for having had the idea of 
bringing all these writings, since they interested him. 
The Emperor, having said "go" to me, I withdrew, 
and he amused himself turning over what I had 
given him. f ; - 

The Emperor's palace was situated on the highest 
point of the city on which one fagade looked, while 
the other looked toward the shore of the Strait of 
Piombino. On that side there was a garden of an 
oblong square shape before the house, surrounded 
by a parapet built on the rock. A walk ran along 
its whole length, and outside of the parapet was a 
rough and steep hillside which ran down to the sea. 
The Emperor walked on this terrace every morning 
and evening. From there he could see the arrival of 
the ships which came from the mainland. 

The house was of only one story, but at each end 
there was a little upper story which made a small 
room. In order to join these together the Emperor 
had a large room built between them, to complete 
an apartment which he meant for the Princess 
Pauline, 1 who was to come to Porto Ferraio and live 

1 Napoleon's sister, married to Prince Borghese of Rome. She 
was very beautiful and was said to be the model for some of Canova's 
nudes. 

Here is a little picture of her vanity: "Princess Ruspoli knew 
how frivolously vain the imperial princess was, and did not forget 
to go into raptures over her foot. 'Would you like to see it?' said 
Princess Borghese, quietly. 'Come to-morrow at twelve.' Princess 
Ruspoli presented herself at the Palazzo Borghese and was ushered 
into an exquisite boudoir. The princess was reclining at her ease in 
an invalid's chair, her little feet well in view. A page, pretty as 
Cupid and dressed as pages are in mediaeval pictures, entered, bear- 
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there. He had this room decorated so as to make 
it a large and handsome salon, the finest room in the 
building. The Emperor occupied the whole ground 
floor, which was composed, what with the garden 
side as well as that on the square, of eight or nine 
rooms, the largest and most spacious of which were 
a salon and bedroom. 

Both were furnished, as were the other rooms, 
with very ordinary furniture which came from the 
Princess Eliza, Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 1 The 
furniture in the salon was light blue. The seat of the 
sofa had so little stuffing that one could feel the cross 
pieces and the straps. The mantelpiece was of 
white marble and was semicircular in shape. The 
upper part, or shelf, was supported by two fluted 
columns. This mantelpiece was of a beautiful model. 
On a console opposite it was a fine bust by Canova; 
it was of the Princess Pauline. I recollect that the 
candelabra in the salon were of wood painted to 
represent bronze, ornamented by a few gildings. 

ing a costly ewer, a silver-gilt basin, a napkin of fine cambric, 
perfumes, and other cosmetics. He drew a velvet hassock up to 
the chair, the princess graciously put forth one of her legs, the little 
page took off the stocking, the garter, too, I think, and began to 
massage, to rub, to wipe, to perfume this beautiful foot, which 
really was incomparable. The operation was a lengthy one. . . . 
While the little page drew off and on her stockings, perfumed her 
beautiful foot and filed the nails, she was chatting, to all appearances 
quite devoid of self -consciousness." 

i It has been suggested that it was this same lack of self-conscious- 
ness|which induced her to grant to Canova those famous, much- 
discussed sittings for the Venus which immortalized both artist and 
model. 

1 Anna Maria Eliza Bonaparte was the eldest of Napoleon's 
sisters, and the most ambitious. She was made Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany. She was hard and selfish, traits which were indicated in 
the quality of the furniture which she sent to her brother, to whom 
she owed everything. 
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As they used the ends of candles from economy, 
whoever was on duty had to be careful not to let them 
burn down to the end in order that "the candelabra 
might not catch fire. 

The Emperor thought that the walls of the dining 
room and salon were too bare (the walls of all these 
rooms were painted in fresco after the Italian 
fashion — that is to say, with a border and an elegant 
painting in the large panel over the doors) and 
saw fit to frame hi black wooden frames a number 
of engravings which he had taken out of a large 
work on Egypt. The island was so poor in glass 
that it was necessary to put two pieces over each 
engraving. The bathroom was decorated with little 
pictures, colored Italian engravings on a black ground, 
representing the principal pagan divinities as they are 
described in Ovid. The furniture of this room was 
composed of some chairs and a wooden bathtub of 
the shape of our wine vats. The library, which also 
served as an office, contained a considerable number 
of volumes, which was increased later. The Em- 
peror did not allow anyone to go into his library; 
nobody was excepted but M. Nattier, his secretary, 
and the floor polisher. The bedroom, though very 
simple in its furnishing, was nice enough; it was 
supplied with everything necessary. 

Running the whole length of the house on the 
garden side was a long walk, shaded against the rays 
of the sun by an awning of the same length. In the 
morning, when the weather was fine, this awning 
was unrolled so that the Emperor might walk in the 
shade, and it had at the same time the advantage 
of preserving His Majesty's rooms from too great 
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heat. In the eastern part of the garden, on two 
pilasters which served as the entrance to the little 
garden, there were two alabaster vases, rather large, 
in which lights were placed when night came. The 
Emperor liked this soft light. As the temperature 
was pleasantest during the evening, he often dined 
on this walk. They used to place two little alabaster 
vases in which there were candles on the table, 
to light it. This had the advantage of not tiring 
the eyes and also of protecting the light from the 
wind. 

Before the arrival of the Princess Pauline a number 
of cases of furniture, porcelain, glass, and an infinite 
quantity of pretty, useless things had been unloaded 
at the port and transported to the palace. The 
Emperor, curious to see what these cases contained 
and wishing to be the first to see them, had them 
opened before him. When the box contained 
porcelains, glass, or bronzes he would have the pieces 
taken out one by one, have them handed to him, 
amuse himself by taking off their wrappings, and, 
after having looked at them and examined them on 
every side, he would place them on a table or some 
other piece of furniture within his reach. This form 
of distraction pleased him so much that not a box 
was opened unless he was present. 

When the Emperor knew of the arrival of the 
princess, his sister, he made all the arrangements 
necessary to receive her. The rooms in the upper 
story, which were designed for her, and which had 
been decorated and almost furnished, were put in 
order. The Emperor himself saw to everything. 
As soon as the ship which carried His Majesty's sister 
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entered the port and had anchored, the artillery of 
the place saluted the princess. The troops, I think 
were under arms during her landing. As soon as 
her carriage was ashore she got into it and drove to 
the palace. When I arrived Madame Mere was al- 
ready settled at Porto Ferraio; she occupied a house 
in a street near the palace. 

A short time after the arrival of the Princess 
Pauline the Emperor's guard was increased by a 
detachment of mounted Polish lancers. These men, 
after accompanying the Empress, had, it was 
reported, received orders to go to the island of Elba. 
I think that they gave themselves this order. There 
were a considerable number of officers among them. 
Consequently the cavalry, which had before that 
time been composed of only a few Mamelukes, was 
considerably more numerous. But as there was little 
forage in the island, about half the men were dis- 
mounted and their horses sold. It was a matter of 
economy. 1 Fifteen or twenty mounted men were 
enough to furnish the escorts, which were composed 
of only four or five men. 

During the Emperor's stay on the island of Elba, 
Corsican or Italian officers frequently arrived, asking 
for employment. Several entered the Corsican 
battalion. The Emperor gave the others a pension 
which allowed them to live. Among these officers 
there was a Frenchman named Roul who had been 
in the chasseurs of the Guard when that body was 
formed, and I think that he had even been one of 
the guides in Egypt, since when he had served in the 

1 Napoleon asserted that the reason he left Elba was because the 
Allies failed to pay the income they had agreed to give him. 
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carabiniers. He held the rank of chef d'escadron. 
This fine fellow was very devoted, but he had no 
fortune but his sword. The Emperor, who had 
known him, attached him to his person and made 
him his first aid-de-camp and appointed him com- 
mandant of his escort. M. Roul always accompanied 
him on his rides. 

The life at Porto Ferraio was lively enough; 
there were the soldiers of the battalion whose barracks 
were near the palace, the workmen who worked 
here and there, people coming and going, some 
strangers landing every day. On Sundays every- 
body, civil or military, wore his best clothes. There 
was a mass at the Emperor's palace. It was said 
in the little waiting room by the archpriest, the 
cure of Porto Ferraio, a sort of bishop, I suppose, 
as he was dressed in violet; he was a Corsican of the 
old stock and some sort of relation to the Emperor. 
Those who served the mass were Abb6 Buonavita 
and a young priest. The Grand Marshal, General 
Drouot, and General Cambronne were to the right 
and left and a little behind the Emperor. The officers 
of the Guard and the principal functionaries were 
behind and took places as they could. As the room 
was small, the greater part remained outside. At 
the end of the mass there was a reception in the 
salon. All the military were in full uniform. Ma- 
dame Mere had mass said at her house. M. Buonavita 
was her chaplain. As for the Princess Pauline, 
she always found some way to escape being at 
divine service. 

On that day the Emperor always had a grand 
dinner — that is to say, a few more people than 
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usual. Madame Mere was usually there, General 
Drouot, two or three officers of the Guard, and two 
or three others. 

The Emperor had one day in the week when he 
"went to dine with his mother. The dishes served 
were cooked in the Italian manner; they recalled 
to him the meals which he used to take in his father's 
house. Her Highness's major-domo was a Corsican 
named Cypriani, who died at St. Helena. He 
enjoyed the confidence of the Emperor and all the 
other members of the imperial family. He was often 
intrusted with important missions. 

After he got out of bed in the morning the Emperor 
used to take a cup of chicken broth and afterward 
a small glass of Constance wine. As the broth was 
very good and the quantity that they sent from the 
kitchen was much more than the Emperor needed, 
the valets de chambre would take it when the Emperor 
had gone into his study, and, like their master, they 
would each drink a drop of Constance. They 
thought that what the Emperor liked they also 
ought not to dislike. It prepared their stomachs 
to receive their breakfasts. 

The Emperor was accompanied on his rides, either 
on horseback or in a carriage, by an escort of four 
or five men, Poles or Mamelukes, under the charge 
of M. Roul, of a chasseur, Noverraz, or me, and of 
Amandru, his piqueur. The rides took place in 
the cool of the morning, up to nine or ten o'clock. 
At three or four in the afternoon, when the sun 
began to lose its strength, the Emperor would go, 
either on foot or in his carriage, to take his boat and 
row about the vast basin of the roadstead, stopping 
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sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, 
to visit people who lived near the shore. The 
carriage was often ordered to go and wait for him 
at such and such a spot. The boat was manned by 
sailors of the Guard. One, who had been boatman 
to Princess Eliza, held the tiller. 

Princess Pauline went about in a sedan chair. 
She was accompanied by her ladies in waiting and 
one or two young officers. As for Madame Mere, I 
do not recollect that she went out much, except to 
see the Emperor. 

Madame Mere must have been a beauty of the 
first rank in her youth. Her face was well modeled, 
with regular features. Her mouth was neither too 
large nor too small, her lips were thin, her nose 
almost straight, her eyes brown, large, brilliant, 
and very expressive. There was always some 
haughtiness and severity in her look. But the beauty 
of her features lost part of its effect because of the 
thick layer of paint which she put on her cheeks. 
This did not harmonize with her age, which required 
greater naturalness in the color of her skin. Too 
much rouge does not go well with wrinkles. 

On ordinary weekdays her dress was simple, 
though rich. She ordinarily wore a little bonnet 
ornamented with flowers. On Sundays and holidays, 
when she was in full dress to come to the palace, she 
had on a toque with feathers. On these occasions 
she wore very fine diamonds. 

I knew nothing about her household arrangements; 
I know that she was very religious and was said to 
be very miserly. When she spoke French she had 
a very marked Italian accent. She said very little. 
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At Paris her place at table was on His Majesty's 
right; at Elba she sat opposite him. 

Princess Pauline might have been from thirty to 
thirty -five years old when she was at Elba. Her per- 
son, from what could be seen, had all the beautiful 
proportions of the Venus di Medici. Nothing was 
lacking to her but a little youth, for the skin of her 
face was beginning to be wrinkled, but the few 
defects which resulted from age disappeared under a 
slight coating of cosmetic which gave more animation 
to her pretty features. Her eyes were charming and 
very lively, her teeth were admirable, and her hands 
and feet were of the most perfect model. She 
always dressed most carefully, and in the style of a 
young girl of eighteen. She always said that she 
was ill, out of sorts; when she had to go up or down 
stairs she had herself carried on a square of red 
velvet having a stick with handles on each side, and 
yet if she was at a ball she danced like a woman who 
enjoys very good health. She dined with the 
Emperor and he liked to tease and poke fun at her. 
One evening she was so angry with what the Em- 
peror had said to her that she rose from table and 
went away with tears in her eyes. The irritation 
did not last long, for the Emperor went up to see 
her that evening or the next morning and the little 
feeling of annoyance quickly disappeared. 

The Emperor went to Saint-Martin nearly every 
morning. This was his country house. It was 
situated in a long valley facing the city, and distant 
from it about half a league. It was built at the end 
of the valley, and halfway up the hill. On the side 
looking toward the town there were two stories, and 
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on the other side the upper story was on a level with 
the ground. Before this facade there was a sort of 
court, and on the other side was a terrace. Although 
the house was ordinary enough to look at, it was 
very well arranged; there was a large dining room 
opening on the court and a drawing-room of the 
same size which looked out on the valley. These 
two rooms occupied the middle of the house, and 
were each lighted by three windows. Five very lit- 
tle rooms, transformed into a bedroom, a study, etc., 
and the entry, made up the whole house. It was 
all very clean, but extremely simple and modest in 
its decoration and furnishing. I recollect that the 
sofas and other furniture of the sort were stuffed 
with hay instead of hair; and the material which 
covered them was green cloth. The walls of the 
drawing-room were decorated with views of temples 
and other buildings of upper Egypt. 1 I seem to 
have seen on a chest of drawers in the dining room 
a marble bust of the Emperor's mother. At the 
two ends of the building, outside, there were two 
flights of steps which went down to the terrace. At 
the bottom of that on the right was a door which 
opened into a very pretty bathroom; it was dec- 
orated with Egyptian views. One would have 
thought himself in a panorama; all around one 
were the pyramids, the Sphinx, obelisks, temples, 
etc. The painter who had the decoration of this 
room had arranged everything with much taste. 
The spectator was in the middle of a square room 

i Napoleon had a large illustrated work on Egypt in his library 
and he caused a number of the pictures in this to be copied on the 
walls by an Italian artist named Ravelli. 
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with Egyptian pillars. All the models had been 
taken from the great works of Egypt. The bathtub, 
which was of white marble, was vase shaped. The 
other rooms on the ground floor were for the kitchens, 
pantries, etc. 

The Emperor wished to have a little larger court- 
yard back of the house than that which originally 
existed and had had the mountain cut away. In 
the excavated portion was a little dripping spring. 
His Majesty intended to make a fountain and also 
a little basin, but, as the work presented many 
difficulties and would entail considerable expense, 
he thought it better to give up the plan. 

The Emperor's gate keeper at Saint-Martin was 
a woman named Mademoiselle Durgy, who was 
from twenty to twenty-five years old. He called 
her his madwoman. She was sort of a Napoleonic 
fanatic, and as such was wholly devoted to His 
Majesty. As she had nothing to live on, the Em- 
peror had given her this little job as a means of 
support. She had an extraordinary imagination; 
there was not a single time that the Emperor went 
to Saint-Martin that she did not show us some 
verses written by her in the Emperor's praise. 

The Emperor, who was very fond of movement, 
variety, diversion, planned a party in the country. 
Several people were invited to it, among them the 
Vantini family and General Drouot. When the 
appointed day had arrived the Emperor embarked, 
I do not recollect where, with all his guests. His 
boat and that which accompanied it were full. 
The weather was magnificent and the sea very 
smooth. The place where we landed was a pretty 
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and very picturesque beach; there were rocks, trees, 
stretches of green grass, and a little way off a charm- 
ing stream which fell here and there in cascades was 
shaded by clumps of bushes. The Emperor settled 
himself a few yards from the sea, and in order to 
shelter himself from the rays of the sun had them 
put up the little awning of his boat, under which he 
and his guests took their places around a rustic meal. 
They placed all the dishes which were to form the 
breakfast on a tablecloth laid on the ground, and 
everybody, seated or standing, began to eat. The 
Emperor waited on the ladies, according to his 
custom, and the men waited on themselves or were 
waited on by the butler. The meal was very gay, 
and what contributed not a little to make it so was 
that the Emperor enlivened it still more by his flashes 
of wit and the little stories which he knew how to tell 
so well. Never in my life have I witnessed so agreeable 
a spectacle as that which this delicious morning offered 
to my eyes. When the repast, which lasted longer 
than ordinary meals, was finished, the Emperor 
asked for a gun and went ahead of his guests to see 
if he could find any game to kill. As nothing ap- 
peared at which he could fire, although he walked 
for half an hour, he handed me his gun. and went and 
sat down beside the stream under the shade of the 
bushes, and there he took pleasure in putting his 
feet in the water and moving them about while he 
talked to those near him. He remained about an 
hour in the same place. He liked to feel the coolness 
of the water through his boots without having his 
feet wet. The day was well advanced when he 
went to the boat and started back to Porto Ferraio. 
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Before I arrived at the island the Emperor had 
been to visit the Pianosa; he wanted to see this 
part of his possessions again and made the trip. As 
I was not on duty with his person on this occasion 
I do not know whether it was the Inconstant which 
took him there, but I remember that I received 
orders to embark with the guns on a little vessel of 
His Majesty's navy. A considerable number of 
members of the household, as well as some grena- 
diers or chasseurs, had received orders to go there 
There was no dwelling on this island ; it was deserted. 
The only extraordinary thing about it is that it is 
flat and only four or five yards above the level of the 
sea. It has wild olives scattered over it, its soil is 
stony, as its name indicates, and it produces only 
a little grass which feeds a few goats which are left 
on it and which are its only inhabitants. 

The Emperor, who had his tent for a house, 
stayed on the island two or three days. The day 
we started to return to Porto Ferraio we had a head 
wind and a very rough sea; it was only late at night, 
toward morning, that we succeeded in entering port. 
The ship on which I returned was the same which 
took me to Pianosa. It had its bowsprit broken. 

The Emperor had a house at Longone. This 
house, of which I recollect nothing as to its situation 
or arrangement, had been repaired and cleaned from 
top to bottom. His Majesty lived in it for a few 
days. The only recollection which I have of it is 
that the rooms were floored with red tiles, so soft 
and so badly baked that we were always in a red 
dust. 

It was in this town that the Corsican battalion 
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had its barracks. M. Guasco was its commandant. 
General Cambronne often went to inspect it. It 
sometimes happened'that in the drill or the maneuvers 
the "general would shake the soldiers who were 
awkward or who marched badly. One day the 
Emperor, whom he was telling of the training of the 
battalion and to whom he narrated the blunders of 
the soldiers to whom he had given blows or whom 
he had struck with his sword on their shoulders or 
their stomachs, said to him: "Look out! Don't 
treat these men like that, or you may suffer for it: 
they are vindictive and never forgive anything. 
Believe me, don't trust them." I think that the 
general took his advice. The battalion numbered 
four or five hundred men, very well equipped and 
drilled. It followed the Emperor to France. 

In Corsica there was a man named Bralard, 
commander, I think, of the military division. At 
Porto Ferraio he was said to be an enemy of the 
Emperor and it was suspected that he had been sent 
to Corsica by the royal government to try to make 
some attack, in order to surprise the Emperor, to 
carry him off or to make away with him. The 
position of the Emperor's garden and the arrange- 
ment of his dwelling were such that it was not very 
difficult to get into it because the slope from the 
foot of the wall to the seashore could be easily 
climbed in spite of the rocks with which this part 
of it was strewn. As the wall was not very high, it 
would be eas'y to reach the top by means of a rope 
ladder armed with hooks. Moreover, there was a 
postern gate which was open or badly fastened, by 
which anyone could get into the garden. It is to be 
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noted that, so far as I know, there was not a single 
sentinel in this part of the fortifications. It was 
important, then, in order to prevent a surprise, to 
keep one's eyes open on the whole length of the 
parapet, and one's ears for the slightest noise. One 
night, which they believed chosen for the attack, 
I carried a mattress in the evening on the walk under 
the Emperor's window and lay with my poignard in 
my belt and my sword by my side. I spent the 
whole night in this way, being all eyes and ears. My 
vigil was useless, for not the slightest thing happened. 
I do not know why they had not put a sentinel at 
the wall or even on the terrace. Perhaps they did 
not care to make public what was only simple 
suspicion. I do not recollect whether Noverraz or 
I spent the following nights out of doors. 

One morning, pretty early, there was a high wind, 
and I heard, in the midst of the noise which the 
waves made in breaking on the rocks which surround 
the fortifications, cannon shots which were fired 
from minute to minute. The Emperor had not 
risen. Without losing a moment I ran to the terrace 
to learn where the shots came from. The sea was 
so furious that the waves, after breaking with a 
loud noise, fell in a fine rain on the terrace and the 
garden. Through the thick drizzle in which I found 
myself I saw a ship ashore on the little beach which 
is only a few gunshots to the right of the mountain 
where the telegraph is. I saw two masts; it was a 
brig. More cannon shots were fired; I could see 
them. The ship was calling for help. No one knew 
what it was; it had not hoisted its colors. The 
Emperor was told, and he came wrapped in his 
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dressing grown, with a handkerchief around his 
his head. He fixed his telescope on the ship which 
was in such a perilous position, and after looking 
at it for a long time thought that he recognized the 
Inconstant. But whatever ship it was, he gave 
orders to go to its help as soon as possible. The 
wind was so strong that at one moment the Emperor 
was obliged to stoop down in order not to be blown 
over, and when he stood up again he was careful to 
wrap his gown carefully about him so as not to 
give the wind any hold. 

It was, in fact, the Inconstant which had gone 
ashore. It took a long time for help to get to it, 
because it was necessary to follow the wide curve 
of the roadstead, or at least a large part of it, before 
coming to the ship. It was learned that Commandant 
Taillade had preferred to beach his ship rather than 
to have it lost on the rocks of the fortifications. 
The brig was coming back from an errand; it had 
on board M. Ramolini, a very near relative of 
Madame Mere. This poor man had been so badly 
frightened that as soon as he got ashore he fell on 
his knees to thank Heaven for being out of danger. 

To the west, before one reached the Emperor's 
dwelling, there was a large unoccupied area bounded 
on the north and west by a wall which was the con- 
tinuation of that of the garden. In this empty 
space there were two constructions of cylindrical 
form topped by low cones. They were close to each 
other and were the ruins of powder mills. The 
Emperor, having conceived the project of clearing 
this space in order to make a garden, ordered the 
destruction of these two ruins and intrusted the 
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undertaking to some grenadiers and chasseurs, who 
asked nothing better than to have the opportunity 
to earn a little money. When the bargain was 
struck these soldiers went to work, but they had 
a hard job; the stones adhered so strongly to one 
another that they were obliged to employ gunpowder 
in order to break them up. Finally, after some days 
of extremely trying work, they succeeded in removing 
the last of them. They had well earned the price 
which had been agreed upon. 

The gardener, upon the Emperor's orders, had 
constructed along the whole length of the wall a 
slope of rough stones, set dry, leaving a space 
between of about six feet to serve as a terrace or 
walk. When the ground had been leveled, cut up, 
and divided, a plantation of orange trees was made 
there. A wooden fence was built on a line with the 
facade of the house which gave on the square, and 
was carried on to the wall situated on the west. 
Thanks to this work, the surroundings of the place 
became neater. 

In this space which I have just described they 
had reserved at a little distance from the house 
fifty or sixty square yards on which to construct a 
house, and in this house a little theater. As soon as 
the new garden was finished the project of building 
was put into execution, and in less than a month, I 
think, the Emperor had a very prettily decorated 
theater. It was hardly finished when His Majesty 
wished to have a play in it, but first it was necessary 
to organize a company. The actors and actresses 
were found among the officers of the Guard and 
some young ladies. The parts were learned, the 
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costumes were made, and a day was appointed for 
the first performance. The music was provided by 
the band of the battalion. I think the first piece 
played was the "Folies Amoureuses" of Regnard, 
in which Adjutant General Debelle and his daughter, 
who was a lady in waiting on the princess, each had 
a role, in which they acquitted themselves very 
well. I do not recollect the second piece. Between 
the acts there were refreshments. The Emperor 
appeared very well satisfied with his evening, and 
the actors and spectators were no less so. I think I 
recollect that there were two or three such evenings. 
Immediately after having his little theater built 
the Emperor felt the necessity of having one in the 
city to entertain the garrison, whose pleasures were 
very limited and monotonous. In the street which 
ran from the palace to the gate on the land side 
there was, on a little square, a good-sized church or 
chapel of which no use was made, either because it 
was in too bad a condition or for some other reason. 
The Emperor allowed it to be transformed into a 
theater. As soon as the permission was given the 
repairs were made at once, and in less than a month 
the church was changed into a playhouse, where the 
garrison, of course, and the inhabitants as well, 
did not fail to enjoy themselves. I think that later 
balls were given there. 

When the most urgent repairs had been made in 
the rectory of the Madonna of Murciane, the rooms 
had been whitewashed; they had been cleaned as 
well as possible, and they had been furnished with 
some indispensable articles. The whole place was 
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very neat. The different terraces and the little 
roads which the Emperor had ordered had all been 
made. His Majesty decided to go and live in this 
place. I went ahead of him with a train of pack 
mules loaded with the tents, the camp beds, and 
different things, among which were fowling pieces. 
As one leaves the village of Murciane la Marine one 
takes a rising and winding road, cut out of^the 
mountain. It leads beside a deep ravine to the spot 
called the Madonna, which is not reached without 
much hard work and not without sweating prof usely. 
One finally sees the church, the apse of which 
appears on the left. On the right are the buildings, 
of only one story, not very high, which may be 
called the rectory. The road which separates the 
church from the rectory, and which goes on up into 
the mountain, resembles a little street or lane. As 
one goes on he sees a little square place on the left 
on which, on the left side, is the door of the church, 
and on the right, facing that door, is a wall out of 
which run pipes from a spring which gives very cool 
and clear water. Opposite the entrance there was 
another wall which, like the last, backs up against 
the mountain. The square or court is paved with 
pebbles laid symmetrically. The buildings of the 
rectory do not run as far as the church, but a sup- 
porting wall, which follows, extends some yards 
beyond it. If one continues to follow the road one 
turns obliquely to the right and reaches the head 
of the ravine, after which, still going up, he comes 
to the top of the mountains, where there is a large 
sloping plateau dotted with big trees. When one 
has come to the end of the plateau he can see the 
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island of Corsica. There are many high and sharp 
rocks along this side, and they stretch out some 
distance into the sea. 

Let us come back to the buildings of the rectory. 
They form a number of rooms one after the other; 
they have their entrances on the lane and have 
windows opening on this and on the ravine. The 
building is much taller on the side of the ravine, the 
ground there being much lower. What is the ground 
floor on the side of the church becomes the first 
floor on that of the ravine. In the lowest part are 
the cellars, one of which is occupied by the two 
sacristans. Before this facade there is a good-sized 
terrace, planted with trees. Not far from there, 
lower and a little in advance, is another terrace 
which extends to an ice house, the entrance to 
which faces the terrace. Little winding roads 
furnish communication from one place to another. 
A day or two after my arrival at the Madonna a 
good many people connected with the service of the 
Household and a small body of chasseurs or grena- 
diers came to live there. The Emperor soon arrived 
and occupied the rooms of the rectory. The kitchen 
was established in one part of the large terrace and 
near it a tent was set up to be used as a lodging for 
the members of the service de bouche and to put 
provisions in. The soldiers placed theirs before the 
apse of the church. As there was not room enough 
for everybody, they took possession of the sacristy, 
in which they made themselves as comfortable as 
they could. The Emperor had his tent set up. It 
occupied the end of the terrace opposite the ice 
house. This place had been arranged to receive him. 
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His Majesty had it furnished with a camp bed, 
some chairs, and a table. It was believed at first 
that the Emperor had come because he liked to 
give himself the pleasure of sleeping now intone 
place, now in another, which, for that matter, he 
was fond enough of doing, but a few days later it 
was known why all these arrangements had been 
made and the reason for the trip to the Madonna. 
We had been at the Madonna for a few days when 
the Emperor had the idea of enjoying the pleasures 
of the chase. I took two guns and we went together 
to take the road which leads from our lane to the 
mountain, and even to the plateau dotted with 
trees of which I have spoken above. The ascent, 
like enough to a ravine, was difficult because of the 
great quantity of rolling stones on which it was 
necessary to walk. The Emperor went slowly and 
often rested. Panting, we reached the top, and 
consequently the plateau. Then we walked on a 
short, thick grass, more agreeable to the feet than 
the bestcarpets of the salons of Paris. The Emperor 
took his gun and went now to the right, now to the 
left, or straight ahead of him. I followed him at 
a little distance, ready to give him my gun if he 
should discharge his own. We had been in search 
of game for a quarter of an hour and nothing had 
appeared, neither quadrupeds nor birds, although our 
eyes searched everything within their reach. The 
Emperor, already fatigued from being on his feet and 
bored at meeting nothing, stopped beside a tree to wait 
for some head of game to pass; then he took a few 
steps and stopped to watch again. From time to 
time he would take his glass to look here and there, 
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and not the most wretched animal let itself be seen. 
It seemed as though on our approach the beings 
which lived in this place had deserted it. Finally, 
when we had come to the last trees on the edge of 
the plateau he took his glass again to examine the 
rocks which were at our feet, the sea, which reflected 
the brilliant rays of the sun, and the island of Corsica, 
which looked like an immense gray rock. Bored, 
disgusted at not being able to fire a shot, he said 
to me: "What a difference there is between this 
hunt and those which I had at Versailles, at Saint- 
Germain, at Fontainebleau, where I killed so many 
head of game! I see that we shall do nothing here. 
Come! Let us get out." We went quietly back by 
the road by which we had come and we returned 
to the Madonna. He had his breakfast served. 

We had been about a week at the Madonna when 
we learned that some people whose names we did 
not know were to come to see the Emperor. I had, 
I think, heard the name of Madame Walewska 
pronounced. Almost secret orders were given that 
the rooms in the refectory were to be prepared and 
that the kitchen should have something ready. After 
his dinner, and when the sun had gone down, the 
Emperor appeared on horseback, accompanied by 
some people, going in the direction of the Marine 
de Murciane, to meet those whom he awaited. He 
returned to the Madonna somewhat late, accom- 
panied not only by those with whom he set out, but 
by two ladies and a young boy some ten years of 
age. They were Madame Walewska, her son, and 
the lady's sfeter. 

The Emperor had the newcomers enter his tent. 
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Supper was quickly served. As it was an informal 
meal with no ceremony, it was the Emperor who 
carved and served, giving one thing to one of the 
ladies and another to the other. The young boy was 
also at the table. During the whole time the supper 
lasted the Emperor showed a gayety, an amiability, 
and a gallantry which were charming. He was 
happy. Marchand and I waited on the table. 

The landing had taken place mysteriously, or it 
seemed so, but the few persons who had accompanied 
the Emperor and then all those who were at the 
Madonna were quickly informed of the presence of 
the two ladies and the young boy, and the next day 
it must have been known in all parts of the island, 
and above all at Porto Ferraio. 

The Emperor had known Madame Walewska at 
Warsaw at the time of the campaign in Poland. 
' The young boy was the son of this lady and the 
Emperor. It is he who is known in Paris under the 
name of Count Walewski. 1 

Madame Walewska must have been, in her youth, a 
very beautiful person. Although she was, at the time 
of her trip to the island of Elba, thirty or perhaps 
more, she was still very handsome. What detracted 
a little from her looks were some spots of red which 
were on her face. For the rest, she was very white 
and with a coloring which revealed fine health. 
She had a handsome figure, with a reasonable 

1 Count Walewski, who must have been about four years old at 
this time, was brought up in Poland. He ran away from there at 
the age of fourteen in order to escape serving in the Russian army. 
He eventually became a naturalized Frenchman and had a dis- 
tinguished career under Napoleon III, becoming a Senator and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and being created a duke in 1866. 
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stoutness. She had a very beautiful mouth, fine 
eyes, and hair of a light chestnut. She had a very 
sweet look and appeared to be an excellent person. 

Her sister was charming, with very regular 
features. She had the appearance of a young girl 
of eighteen or nineteen years of age, and of dazzling 
freshness. She was a little shorter than Madame 
Walewska. The young Walewski was a nice boy, 
already well grown, with a somewhat pale face. 
He had something of the Emperor's features; he 
had his seriousness. 

The next day an officer came to the Madonna, 
a Polish chef d'escadron in the uniform of the lan- 
cers of the Guard; he was Madame Walewska's 
brother, or passed for such. The Emperor invited 
him to dinner. During the evening this officer took 
leave of His Majesty and returned to the Marine 
de Murciane and perhaps to Porto Ferraio. 

While these ladies stayed the Emperor dined 
with them on the terrace before his tent. He also 
took breakfast in the open air. 

At the island of Elba the Emperor was surrounded 
by many people who, being but newly attached to 
his service, did not know what it was to be close 
mouthed, and who had nothing more important 
td do than to go and tell what they saw and heard 
to anyone who was willing to listen to them. The 
Emperor himself, though he was fond of mystery, 
acted incautiously, thinking himself still surrounded 
by people who were not talkative. At night he 
went out of his tent in his dressing grown and went 
to the ladies' apartment, which he did not leave till 
near daybreak. The sentries knew perfectly what 
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to think of these comings and goings. In love 
affairs the simplest man is much more adroit than 
the Emperor was and than great lords are in general. 

In a small country everything is known, is learned. 
It is enough that two eyes have seen something, 
that two ears have heard some remark, for all the 
world to have seen and heard it. But things are 
often so badly reported, so inaccurately repeated, 
that they are wholly changed when they pass through 
several hands. The report was current that the 
Empress and her son were at the Madonna, Even 
the officer of gendarmerie who had brought the son 
of Madame Walewska from the Marine de Murciane 
to the Madonna thought that he had brought the 
King of Rome. 

Madame Walewska remained at the Madonna 
some twelve days, I think, after which she prepared to 
leave. The Emperor, wishing to give her some money, 
asked Marchand for some, but, as the latter had 
not enough, he came to me. He knew that my money 
belt was pretty well filled. He told me in confidence 
that the Emperor, not having any money at the 
Madonna, he, Marchand, asked me to lend him a 
certain sum (two or three thousand francs, perhaps) 
for Madame Walewska, and that he would give it back 
to me when he got to Porto Ferraio. I immediately 
handed him what the Emperor wanted to give. 

A few days after Madame Walewska's departure 
the Emperor left the Madonna to return to Porto 
Ferraio, and was accompanied by all the members 
of his suite whom he had taken with him, as well as 
by the little detachment of grenadiers or chasseurs 
who had guarded him. 
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Most of the land about the house at Saint-Martin 
belonged to the Emperor and was planted in vines. 
When the vintage came a certain number of willing 
grenadiers and chasseurs were told off to gather 
the grapes. While the soldier workmen were busy 
they were visited by comrades who thought they 
would come and help their friends. But in spite 
of the larger number of workmen the work did not 
progress either faster of better than before. Every- 
body filled his stomach and carried away such a 
quantity of grapes that in the end very few reached 
the vats. The soldiers found it entirely just that 
what belonged to their father should belong to them, 
too. When the Emperor learned how the vintage 
had been made he could not help laughing. "Ah! 
the rascals!" he said, "they have robbed me." 



CHAPTER VI 

The Flight op the Eagle 

AFTER the accident which had happened to 
■*■ ^ the Inconstant she had gone into the port to 
be inspected and repaired. I do not recollect that 
she went out of the harbor before February 26th, 
the day of the Emperor's departure for France. 
As soon as she had been made fit for service cases of 
arms and many other things had been carried on 
board of her, one thing to-day, another to-morrow, 
and so on, so that neither the people in the harbor, 
nor the inhabitants of the city, nor the soldiers had 
the slightest suspicion of the Emperor's plans. So 
far as I am concerned nothing had attracted my 
attention as yet, although His Majesty went to 
visit his brig pretty frequently. But what set me 
to thinking, later, was the errands which I ran to 
Longone, to Colonel Germanowski and to Rio to 
M. Pons, and some words which the Emperor let 
fall in my presence. All these things together made 
me think that the Emperor had some plan in his 
head. That which later came to increase and 
strengthen what at first had been only a simple 
supposition was that two small guns were put on 
board, with their limbers and caissons. Few people 
outside were in the secret, and if some of those 
inside knew something, it was because it is difficult 
for a man, no matter who he is, to conceal himself 
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completely from those who are about him, so that 
they shall not guess something from the smallest 
of his actions, his gestures, his looks, etc. What is 
certain and positive is that the secret had been so 
well kept that the time for the expedition to start 
arrived without having the people of the island or 
even the garrison suspect up to the last day the proj- 
ect which the Emperor had been entertaining for a 
long time. 

A few days before February 26th the Emperor 
had had orders given to the Guard to make a garden 
of an empty piece of ground adjoining their barracks 
on the west. This landKwas dug, broken up, leveled, 
the walks marked out, and the trees planted. Al- 
though it was a considerable piece of work, it was 
done in three days. When the Emperor asked 
something of his soldiers nobody was ever lazy; 
everybody, without distinction, laid his hand to the 
work, nobody spared himself. It was a pleasure to 
see with what zeal everyone worked, and the gayety 
which prevailed among the workers. This occupation 
which the Emperor gave them was not without 
ulterior objects; at the same time that it would 
deceive spies and lead them off the scent, it would 
wake the soldiers out of their sluggishness and put 
them in training. 

The last day that the soldiers were working on 
the garden, or the day before that, the English 
corvette came into the roadstead of Porto Perraio. 
Its arrival at such an inopportune moment was very 
disturbing to the Emperor; he was afraid that the 
preparations which he had been making for so long 
might have aroused the suspicions of the English 
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spies. Happily this was not the case. The corvette 
sailed away again on the 24th or 25th without 
suspecting what was in preparation, and as soon as 
she was seen in the open sea there was no longer 
any reason for anticipating the least trouble from 
her. For that matter, the Emperor had decided, 
if she had remained at her anchorage until the day 
which he had fixed for his departure, to aim his 
cannon at her and sink her if she attempted to resist. 

A number of ships of the island, both those 
belonging to the Emperor and others which he had 
hired, had received orders to anchor at such and 
such a spot on the 26th, at a given hour. During 
the middle of the day the Guard, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and the Corsican battalion were told that 
everyone was to prepare his knapsack and his arms 
and to be ready for orders at any minute. This 
order was given at about six o'clock in the evening, 
and by nightfall everyone started. Each company 
was at the place appointed for it, and the embarka- 
tion began immediately. As many troops as possible 
were put on board the brig. When the Inconstant 
had its full complement the Emperor did not delay 
in coming on board. About nine o'clock the fleet 
left the harbor. During the night the ships which 
had the Corsican battalion on board came and 
joined it. 

The dismounted Poles had been made to bring 
saddles and bridles in order that they might be 
mounted at the earliest possible moment. Some 
of the Emperor's horses had been put on board, as 
well as his carriage. Those on duty either in the 
the bedchamber or in the service de bouche were in 
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the brig or the other boats. As for the stable service, 
men, horses, and carriages, everything remained at 
Porto Ferraio till further orders, except what was 
absolutely necessary, which had been put on board. 

The princesses remained on the island, awaiting 

the result of the expedition. Monsieur (I do 

not recollect the name of this person), who was 
commander of the National Guard, had been 
appointed governor of the island. 

I learned later that after the departure of the 
little fleet the English corvette, which had Colonel 
Campbell on board, had returned to Porto Ferraio. 
On being informed of what had happened the 
colonel had immediately gone to the princesses and 
vented his ill temper in the most indecent language, 
both against the Emperor and against the princesses 
themselves. It was said that, having his handker- 
chief in his hand, he tore it with his teeth, and that 
what enraged him the most was the calmness with 
which Madame Mere replied to him. He was in 
despair because his active surveillance had been so 
completely baffled. 

During the night of the 26th-27th we made 
little progress; the wind hardly blew at all, the sea 
was calm. During the night the wind freshened a 
little. At nine or ten o'clock that night we sighted 
a vessel which we knew for a French brig which was 
going in the opposite direction from ours. It was 
commanded by Captain Andrieux. We spoke to 
each other; I heard the words, "How is he?" which 
probably referred to the Emperor. I do not remem- 
ber what was said afterward, except to wish each 
other a good journey. As the vessel had passed 
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very close to us, the grenadiers had been told to 
stoop down, so as not to be seen. This was the 
only ship which we met during our voyage. The 
weather remained fine throughout. 

The 1st of March, early, we made out the coast 
of Italy, near that of France, and the latter during the 
the forenoon. Then the Emperor ordered us to 
take off the cockade of Elba and replace it by the 
tricolor (that of Elba was red and white, with the 
red in the center; there were three bees on the white 
part) . At the same time that the soldiers put on their 
tricolored cockades M. Pons de l'Herault read in a 
loud voice the Emperor's proclamation, which was 
received with transports of joy and repeated cries of 
"Vive l'Empereur!" During the day, at two or 
three o'clock in the afternoon, we dropped anchor 
in the Golfe Jouan. We immediately disembarked 
and encamped in a square meadow close to the road 
from Fr6jus to Antibes. The Emperor's bivouac 
was established in the middle of the meadow, which 
was bordered on the right and left by quickset 
hedges and on the north by the road. 

Before the disembarkation of the bulk of the 
little army the Emperor had sent some twenty men 
to Antibes, grenadiers commanded by an officer, 
to take possession of the place. This officer acted 
imprudently. Instead of leaving part of his men 
to guard the gate of the town he took with, him 
his whole squad, so that the commandant of the 
place, seeing so few men inside and being informed 
that there was no guard outside, raised the draw- 
bridge, and our officer and his men found themselves 
caught as if in a rat-trap. This little miscarri- 
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age annoyed the Emperor greatly. It was a bad 
beginning. 

As soon as the Emperor was settled in his bivouac 
he had his table set up and began to work over a map 
which he had opened. He then dictated different 
orders and instructions relating to the operations 
of the campaign which he had thought out and in 
which he had just taken the first steps. When he 
had finished his work he went to walk about while 
waiting for his dinner, stopping at the bivouacs of 
the soldiers, while he talked to them, or turning his 
steps toward the road which ran beside the meadow 
on the north side; there he talked to the people who 
passed, of whom there were but few, and asked 
them questions. When the dinner hour arrived he 
sat down with his generals. When the meal was 
over he walked about again, talking sometimes with 
the Grand Marshal, sometimes with General Drouot 
or some other member of his suite. 

During the evening the advanced post on the 
road to Cannes stopped a courier who was brought 
to the Emperor's bivouac. This man said that he 
was in the service of the Prince of Monaco, whose 
carriage he was preceding, and that formerly he 
had been a postilion of the Empress Josephine. 
Some people connected with the stables recognized 
him as such. The Emperor asked him about the 
public feeling at the capital and what was said 
about him, Napoleon, the Bourbons, etc. His 
Majesty appeared well enough satisfied with what 
this courier answered and dismissed him, telling 
him to go on his way. He was going to Monaco. 

It was already late when the Emperor, feeling the 
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need of rest, wrapped his body in a coverlet knit of 
wool and very light, sat down in his folding armchair 
with his legs outstretched on a chair, and, covered 
with his cloak, tried to sleep for a few hours. He 
remained in this position till the hour of departure. 

About one o'clock after midnight everybody was 
on foot again. Camp was struck soon afterward, 
and at two o'clock the troops marched out. The 
few cavalrymen who had horses escorted the Emperor, 
while the others, who were on foot, carried their 
saddles, their knapsacks and their arms on their 
backs. It was very uncomfortable and an extremely 
awkward load. We were going towards Grasse. 

On our way the head of the column met the 
Prince of Monaco. 1 When the prince was informed 
of the Emperor's presence he got out of his carriage 
and came to greet him. They went together to sit 
beside a bivouac fire which was on the right hand 
before one enters the village, and a little way from 
the road. Their conversation was still going on 
when the group with which I was marching was 
about to enter the village. This was the first village 
which we met with; it was probably Cannes. Half 
an hour later the Emperor caught up with us and 
was soon ahead of us. 

During the morning, fairly early, we arrived at 
Grasse. Like most of the members of the Household, 
I was on foot. The Emperor got there long before 
us. We learned that he had gone on still farther. 

1 Honors Gabriel Grimaldi, Prince of Monaco, was an equerry to 
Josephine, a position which he continued to hold after her divorce 
from Napoleon, when he refused a similar post in the household of 
Marie Louise. 
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Before continuing on our way my companions and 
I wished to restore our strength by taking some food, 
so we went into a little inn and had a short meal. 
We ate it as rapidly as possible, being anxious not 
to be left behind. 

The population of the little town was afoot. It 
appeared to us neither hostile nor sullen. In a 
little square where we stopped for a moment there 
was a fountain on which was carved a phrase in 
praise of the Bourbons, followed by the indispensable 
"Vive le Roi." On this same square I saw our two 
cannon and the Emperor's carriage. The road over 
which we were to travel was impassable for carriages, 
in places, and as the country was very hilly they 
had wisely decided to leave them at Grasse, and 
they were perfectly right, for they would have 
delayed our march without being of the least use 
to us. 

We set out again. As we left the town we had to 
climb a high mountain. When we reached the top 
we saw a circle formed by a considerable number of 
people, townsfolk and peasants, women and children, 
in the midst of whom were the Emperor and his 
staff. His Majesty talked and chatted with most 
of the people who composed the circle, one after the 
other. In spite of all his efforts, these people re- 
mained almost cold. Probably the Emperor had 
breakfasted at this spot, and all those about him 
had accompanied him from the town. 

We did not stop there. Being on foot, the best 
thing we could do was to get ahead and arrive at 
our camping ground as soon as possible. Con- 
sequently, we marched on with more zeal than ever." 
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Hardly anybody but the advanced guard marched 
in any order. The body of the little army was 
scattered along the road, forming a quantity of 
little squads, all more or less weak. Many of the 
soldiers marched alone. They were at home, and 
for that reason they had nothing to fear. We were 
in Provence, but those who wished us ill, taken by 
surprise, had not had time to do anything. 

We bivouacked wherever the head of the column 
stopped. On the 2d we slept at Seranon, on the 3d 
at Barreme, on the 4th at Digne and the 5th at 
Gap. During these four days we suffered a good deal ; 
we were not accustomed to fatigue. The first two 
days were the most painful. There were mountains 
whose tops we had to reach or narrow defiles through 
which we had to pass ; sometimes snow, sometimes 
mud prevented us from marching as fast as we 
should have liked. I remember that in one ex- 
tremely narrow and dangerous defile a mule rolled 
over a precipice. In spite of the fatigue of the long 
days of marching I do not think that anybody 
remained behind. We set out in the morning 
before day and it was always very late before we 
reached our halting place. When once we had 
reached Gap we traveled more easily. In each 
city, town, or village through which we passed we 
bought all the horses able to carry a man, and it 
was in this way that the Poles, many officers, and 
all members of the Household were mounted. There 
were also some other means of transport for tired 
soldiers and the small amount of baggage which we 
had with us. All of us of the Household had left our 
belongings at Porto Ferraio, bringing only what was 
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necessary for the journey. It was at Gap that the 
Emperor's first proclamation was printed; it was 
there, also, that we saw a little more enthusiasm 
on the part of the population, and a few soldiers 
who had retired to their homes came to augment 
our small army a little. It was something, anyhow. 
As we advanced the decisive moment approached. 

When we landed we had no eagle; it was only 
on the second or third day that we got one. It was 
of wood and probably came from the rod of a bed 
or window curtain. It had been fastened on a pole, 
and -with some pieces of stuff of the three colors they 
had'made^a flag' of it. 

On the 6th we slept at Corps, and it was on the 
7th that we began to see daylight in our affairs. 
Thus far we had traveled, so to speak, like ad- 
venturers. On the 6th General Cambronne had 
marched with his advanced guard to La Mure and 
had slept there; he had met the advanced guard 
sent from Grenoble to stop the Emperor's advance. 
The general had tried to parley, but they had 
replied that they were forbidden to communicate 
with us. On the 7th, as this advanced guard, which 
had fallen back several leagues, had left our way 
open, General Cambronne had been able to advance. 
The Emperor, informed of what had happened, had 
collected all his forces, and they marched thereafter 
with order and prudence. As we advanced we 
caught up with the general, who had retarded his 
march by frequent halts. 

In the middle *of the day we saw the advanced 
guard which was opposed to us. The Emperor 
brought up his Guard .as close as possible, and put 
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it in line of battle, with his little body of cavalry 
on the wings. I do not recollect seeing the Corsican 
battalion; I think it had not yet arrived. .When the 
line was formed the Emperor sent forward M. Roul, 
his first aid-de-camp, alone, to announce his presence 
to the, troops which were before us. They told this 
officer that they had been forbidden to communicate 
with us. The Emperor, seeing some uncertainty, 
decided to order his soldiers to put their muskets 
under their arms and to go forward on the double 
quick, which was immediately done. The Emperor, 
on horseback, was a few steps before his Guard, 
which in a moment had come up to the opposing 
troops, who had their muskets ready. At five or 
six yards apart they halted. The deepest silence 
reigned in the ranks on either side. The Emperor, 
without losing any time, harangued the soldiers 
with the white cockades, and he had hardly pro- 
nounced the last words when cries of, "Vive I'Em- 
pereur!" were heard. These troops were a battalion 
of the 5th regiment of the line. At the same moment 
the soldiers of the Guard mingled with those of the 
line, they embraced, and again cries oi,"Vive VEm- 
pereur!" rose from all sides. This scene, this spec- 
tacle, produced such an effect that there was not a 
single soldier who did not have tears in his eyes 
and enthusiasm in his heart. I think that the 
Emperor got off his horse and embraced the com- 
mandant of the battalion. This poor man, stunned 
by all that he had seen about him, could hardly 
articulate a few words. I was told that he had 
served in the Guard. The white cockades were 
torn from the hats and trampled underfoot. A 
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number of the soldiers who had come over to the 
Emperor showed, by putting their ramrods into the 
the barrels of their guns, that they were not loaded. 
"Here, see!" they said. 

This first encounter increased the Emperor's 
army. We marched on again. The procession was 
swelled at every step by the inhabitants who came 
to the road from all sides. Between Vizilles and 
Grenoble Colonel Labedoyere and his regiment came 
to take his place under the Emperor's sword, and 
shortly afterward there appeared a group of soldiers 
escorted by many people. In the midst of them 
could be seen an eagle fixed on the end of a pole; 
it had belonged to a regimental flag. As soon as 
the group approached the Emperor they presented 
him with the ensign which they had preserved, 
and cries of "Vive I'Empereur!" came at the same 
time from all their mouths. Peasants, townspeople, 
women, and children, they all marched pell-mell. 
The crowd was delirious. Refreshments were not 
lacking all along the way. It was a matchless 
triumph. It was already late when we reached the 
suburbs of Grenoble. 

The Emperor wished to complete the day by his 
entrance into the city, although he was tired. The 
night was very dark; the crowd was thick around 
him. General Marchand, who commanded the place, 
had caused his troops to go into the city and had 
closed the gates. The soldiers on the inside talked 
to those without, telling them that they had nothing 
to fear. Ours replied that they ought to open the 
gates. There was an exchange of jokes. We were in 
complete darkness. If any of the inhabitants of the 
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place where we were showed a light several voices were 
heard calling out, "Put out the light!" While the 
soldiers continued to exchange pleasantries the group 
in which the Emperor sat on his horse was silent and 
waited anxiously for the end of the scene. In spite 
of the good intentions manifested by those inside the 
fortifications the gates remained closed, at which 
they were astonished. Cries of, "Vive I'Empereur!" 
were heard from time to time. Finally several 
voices called out, "Break the gates!" "Yes, yes, 
axes, axes!" replied many others. A few minutes 
later the blows of these tools could be heard, and 
in a few minutes the gate was broken down and 
thrown aside. At once the compact mass of the 
population which surrounded us rushed into the 
city with the cries of ' ' Vive I'Empereur!" a thousand 
times repeated. The Emperor and those who were 
with him, carried along by the current, found that 
they had passed through the gate without knowing 
it. The 4th Hussars, which was in the street which 
ended at the gate, served as an escort to the Emperor 
and accompanied him to the inn, where His Majesty 
dismounted. The streets through which we had 
passed were so narrow as compared with the mul- 
titude which crowded through them, that we had 
only been able to advance very slowly. Those who 
were on horseback had their knees so squeezed that 
it was a pain which we had to endure till we could 
get off our horses. It was not without difficulty 
that the Emperor could dismount and get up the 
stairs to the apartment which was prepared for him. 
He was carried there. When he reached his sitting 
room he was exhausted; he had been almost stifled. 
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I do not know how the staircase and the balusters 
could bear the heavy weight they had to carry for 
several minutes. What a day! What an extraor- 
dinary day! It was nearly ten o'clock, so far as I 
can remember. 

When the Emperor had received different people, 
civil and military, and had dined, all became orderly 
and calm, and of the multitude which had accom- 
panied him there- remained only a few individuals 
who stayed part of the night before the inn. 

We learned that General Marchand, seeing that 
it "was impossible to resist the Emperor, had taken 
the wise course of going away rather than to break 
the oath which he had made to the Bourbons. He 
had, it was said, asked as a favor that they would 
not open the gates till he had left the city. 

The next day the Emperor remained in Grenoble. 
On the one hand his Guard needed rest, and on the 
other he had the authorities to receive and he had 
to review the five or six thousand men who composed 
the garrison. Early in the morning the whole 
population was afoot, the national colors floated 
on all sides, and all the soldiers and officials wore 
the tricolored cockade. 

The review held by the Emperor was very long. 
As I was not on duty that day I do not know what 
was said or done there. After the review several 
corps started to march to Lyons. 

I recollect that during that day of the 8th the 
Emperor received a visit from his former professor 
of mathematics. It was I who announced him. 
He was a tall, thin man, wearing a peruke. He 
appeared to be seventy or seventy-two years old, 
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but was still erect. He was very modestly dressed. 
As soon as the Emperor knew of his visit he went to 
meet him and they both, throwing their arms 
around each other, embraced warmly. As the door 
was closed, I could not hear the conversation of the 
two friends. They remained together for a long 
time. The emotion which the old professor had 
felt had been so deep during the interview that 
when he came out his face was radiant with joy and 
his eyes were full of tears. It was one of t"hose 
circumstances in which I saw how much feeling the 
the Emperor had. The interview took place in 
the bedroom. 

During the day of the 9th, rather late, the Em- 
peror set out again accompanied by the troops which 
were to serve him as an escort, and a good part of 
the population, which never ceased to cry out, 
"Vive VEmpereur! A bas les Bourbons! A bas les 
pretres!" When the inhabitants of the city had 
escorted him for a certain distance they were replaced 
successively by those of the country who had flocked 
to the road and who in their turn formed an escort, 
singing appropriate songs which they intermingled 
with cries of, ' ' Vive VEmpereur! A bas les Bourbons! ' ' 
It was like this all the way to Bourgoing, where the 
Emperor arrived at dark and where he slept. I 
recollect that the peasants had lighted fires at 
intervals to light the road. 

The Emperor had made the journey from Grenoble 
to Bourgoing in a carriage, having the Grand 
Marshal with him. I do not know whether he had 
bought this carriage or whether it had been lent 
him, but I know that he used it all the way to Paris. 
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It was all the more necessary because he had to rest 
and to cure a cold which he had caught the first 
or second day after he landed and which had left 
him very hoarse and almost with extinction of the 
voice. In the circumstances in which he was he 
needed to be able to speak, in order to reply to the 
authorities of all the places through which he passed, 
and to harangue the troops which had given them- 
selves to him. Happily, the cold and the hoarseness 
diminished by degrees. 

As Noverraz was on duty the day I entered Lyons, 
I could not see how matters went. I only arrived 
in the city rather late. I recollect that during the 
night there was a multitude of people who had taken 
their places before the archbishop's palace, where 
the Emperor was lodged, and cried, "Vive I'Em- 
pereur!" from time to time. 

The 11th and 12th we stopped there. These two 
days were employed in receiving the authorities, 
different deputations, and in holding reviews, with- 
out counting the office work for sending out orders. 
What delight must the Emperor have felt ! On every 
hand there was nothing but shouts of enthusiasm 
and public demonstrations in his favor. The common 
people were glad to see him again. I learned that 
one evening they had broken the windows of certain 
high royalist personages. Many of the troops 
received orders to march to Paris. 

It was at Lyons that I first saw General Brayer. 1 

1 Count Michel Brayer served with distinction in the Republican 
and Imperial armies. After the second Restauration he went to 
South America, where the government of Buenos Aires intrusted 
him with the task of organizing its army. Later he returned to 
France and entered the Chamber of Peers under Louis Philippe. 
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The same day another general and a chief commissary 
dined at the table. 

On the 13th the Emperor went to and slept at 
Macon, where he arrived after nightfall. At every 
moment there were detachments of soldiers on foot or 
mounted, commanded by noncommissioned officers, 
who came to offer their services and to join the army, 
and the farther we advanced the greater the Em- 
peror's escort became. There were officers and 
soldiers of all arms who had left their corps to have 
the happiness of being with their father, and of 
accompanying him on his triumphal march. At a 
place which I do not recollect a sapper of dragoons 
with a long thick beard came to the Emperor, put 
his arms around him, and kissed him repeatedly. 
This man never ceased to form part of the Emperor's 
suite during the whole journey; he was conspicuous 
because of his large bearskin cap and his beard. 
There were two or three Mameluke officers among 
the escort. 

On the 14th the Emperor slept at Chalon. It was 
in the city that I first saw M. Fleury de Chaboulon. 1 
Everywhere there was the same welcome, the same 
enthusiasm on the part of the people. 

On the 15th he entered Autun. He received the 
mayor and the municipal council rather rudely. The 
Emperor, having learned that these gentlemen 
allowed themselves to be directed by the nobles 

'Pierre Alexandre Edouard Fleury de Chaboulon filled various 
offices under the Empire. He joined Napoleon at Lyons and became 
his private secretary, and afterward filled a diplomatic mission to 
Basle during the Hundred Days He wrote a "Memorial pour 
servir a l'histoire de la vie privee, du retour et du regne Napoleon 
en 1815." 
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and the priests, all of whose suggestions they 
followed, said to them among other things that their 
business, in any case, was to keep order, tranquillity, 
and peace, and not to obey nobles and priests who 
strive to disturb people's minds and to stir up 
disorder. "I have just taken back my throne," he 
continued. "Well, can you prevent it? Can you 
resist for a moment those immense masses which 
accompany me, or even all those who have welcomed 
me to this-city, etc. ? ' ' The mayor and some members 
of the council tried to get in a few words to defend 
themselves, but what they said was lost amid the 
vehement expressions which poured like a torrent 
from the Emperor's mouth and permitted no reply. 
The Emperor, in dismissing them, said a few more 
words to them, but a little more mildly, as if some- 
what to soften the sharpness of the language w^iich 
he had used to them. As everywhere, the house 
was surrounded by a crowd from which rose cries 
of. ''Vive I'Empereur! Down with the Bourbons! 
Down with the priests!" 

On the 16th the Emperor slept at Avallon, and 
on the 17th at Auxerre. In this city he was lodged 
in the hotels of the Prefecture. Still enthusiasm, 
acclamations. From time to time detachments of 
cuirassiers, chasseurs, and dragoons had arrived to 
swell the army. 

At Auxerre there was a scene like that which had 
taken place at Autun, but it was with the ecclesiastics, 
composed of a certain number of clergy, among 
whom there were one or two parish priests. It had 
been reported to the Emperor that these clerical 
gentlemen mingled with their preaching political 
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comments which bore on the events of the moment. 
As soon as they heard of his landing they had spoken 
of him in a manner far from reverential. "What 
are you meddling with, pray?" he said, after giving 
them to understand that he had been informed 
about their un-Christian and ill-disposed behavior 
toward him. "Why must you take a hand in 
politics? Preach peace and harmony, and confine 
yourselves to the moral teachings of the Bible. 
Spiritual things ought to be the sole object, the 
sole text of your preaching. Far -from that, it is 
always worldly matters with which you are concerned. 
Why these furious declamations which you hurl 
from your pulpits, from which nothing ought to be 
heard except words of gentleness, sweetness, and 
peace, conciliation, justice, and submission to the 
laws?" 

It was at Auxerre that General Brayer, who dined 
with the Emperor, proposed making a descent on 
Paris with a few hundred men to surprise the Bour- 
bons in their beds. This proposal was not agreed to. 
In fact, what could the Emperor have done with 
those princes? He would have been embarrassed 
with them; he much preferred to leave the door 
open for them. What had he to fear from them? 

In order to expedite the march of the troops and 
to rest them, a certain number of boats had been 
collected on which the infantry were embarked. 
There was general joy and enthusiasm. It seemed to 
the soldiers as though they were going to a great 
ffete to which they had been invited; songs, shouts, 
cries of "Vive VEmpereur! Down with this! Down 
with that!" resounded from the boats and on the 
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banks of the Yonne, to the side of which rushed the 
people, who, in their turn, did not remain silent 
among all these demonstrations. There was delirium 
in every head. The electric spark had been com- 
municated to everybody. The story of this mar- 
velous journey can never be read in times to come 
without people's feeling the same emotions as did 
those who witnessed it. The disaster of the Pont sur 
Yonne is well known, where one of the boats struck 
against one of the piers of the bridge. Poor people! 
Poor soldiers ! The Emperor was profoundly affected 
by so sad an event, which took the lives of so many 
brave men. 

During the morning of the 18th the Emperor 
received Marshal Ney. 1 The Marshal came up the 
back way. He remained for some minutes in the 
room next the bedroom. His eyes were full of tears. 
It has been said that he had some trouble in making 
up his mind to come and see the Emperor. He was 
alone. The Emperor did not keep him waiting long. 
I think it was the Grand Marshal who introduced 
him into the bedroom. As the door was immediately 
closed I could not see how the Emperor received 
him, nor hear the conversation, at which no one 
was present, so far as I know, unless it was the 
Grand Marshal. 

I think that the Emperor started late from Auxerre, 
and I do not know where he slept the night of the 
18th-19th, or even if he slept anywhere except in 
his carriage, but what I do recall is that in the night 

1 Michel Ney, Duke d'Elchingen, Prince de la Moskowa, Marshal of 
Prance. He was shot in December, 1815, for returning to his alle- 
giance to Napoleon and fighting for him during the Hundred Days. 
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of the 19th-20th he arrived at Moret; it was perhaps 
ten, eleven o'clock, even midnight. The Emperor 
took up his quarters in the inn, to await the result 
of the reconnaissance which was being made in the 
forest. It was half past one or two in the morning 
when he learned that the road was free. We took 
up our march for Fontainebleau, where we arrived 
about four. We could see, in the darkness, on the 
sides of the road, the chasseurs and grenadiers of 
the Guard, who were hurrying along at a trot like 
very tired men ; they were like ghosts. If they did 
not arrive at the chateau at the same time as the 
Emperor they came in a quarter of an hour after- 
ward. The Emperor entered by the Court of the 
White Horse and went to his apartments, where he 
took a few minutes' rest, after which he made his 
toilet, to freshen himself up. Although he had 
traveled a great part of the way from Grenoble in 
a carriage, he seemed fatigued. One might have 
been for less. 

About six o'clock some regiments of lancers, 
chasseurs, or hussars came to form ranks in the Court 
of the White Horse. Each regiment was small in 
numbers, but its organization was pleasant to see. 
They had new uniforms, and each company had 
horses of the same color. I think that it was during 
the night that these corps had given themselves to 
the Emperor. His Majesty went down, and when he 
appeared cries of "Vive VEmpereur!" rose from 
all the ranks. The review was long. As soon as 
the troops had passed before him he gave the order 
for these regiments to march to Paris. 

The Emperor went back to his apartments and 
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breakfasted. Between eleven and twelve o'clock 
he gave orders to leave. The grenadiers and chas- 
seurs of the Guards, although very tired, put their 
knapsacks back on their shoulders joyfully; it was 
the last march which they would have to make. 
When everything was ready the Emperor got into 
his carriage with the Grand Marshal. Post horses 
had been used ever since Grenoble, and they con- 
tinued to be used all the way to Paris. Part of 
the cavalry which had been reviewed in the morning 
served as an escort. The whole army preceded or 
followed the Emperor's cortege. We went at a 
slow trot, in order that everybody might keep up. 
The cavalry of the escort marched in single file on 
the two sides of the road; a multitude of the inhabit- 
ants of the villages accompanied the Emperor, 
some inside, some outside the hedge of horsemen. 
Every moment there came highljomcers and many 
other personages of • distinction to welcome the 
Emperor and to swell his staff, which was already 
of considerable size. At Essonnes we found carriages 
drawn by horses from the stables of Louis XVIII, 
driven by coachmen, outriders, and postilions 
dressed as civilians, many of whom had formed 
part of His Majesty's household. 

What we had seen thus far was not at all com- 
parable with the spectacle which was offered to 
our eyes when the Emperor arrived at Essonnes; 
it was nothing but carriages, saddle horses, officers 
of every rank, of every age, peasants, townsfolk, 
children, soldiers of every corps, of all arms — it 
was, in a word, an immense rendezvous where 
everything was topsy-turvy. Never could one see 
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a greater variety, and all this multitude, radiant 
with joy, with happiness and enthusiasm, made 
the air ring with their cries of "Vive t I'Empereur! 
Vive NapoUon!" 

All the greatest personages, both civil and military, 
came to greet the Emperor, who received them in 
the most affectionate manner. The Duke of Vicenza, 
my dear protector, was there also. The Emperor 
made him get into the carriage. 

The Emperor was asked whether he wished to 
to get into the carriage which they had prepared for 
him, but he refused, preferring to remain in that in 
which he was. Four fresh post horses were hitched on. 

They set out. In spite of the hubbub around me 
I could hear the Emperor speak in praise of me 
to the Grand Equerry, and I was even for some 
time the object of the conversation. In the circum- 
stances my little vanity experienced the liveliest 
satisfaction, and a few glances from the duke, which 
I caught as I turned about from time to time, made 
me understand all the pleasure which he himself felt. 

Finally we reached the Villejuif entrance to the 
city; we followed the boulevard and we reached the 
Invalides; we crossed the bridge of Louis XVI and 
we entered the court of the Tuileries by the Pont 
Royale gate. An immense crowd of people which 
had grown at every step had preceded or followed 
the cortege from the entrance to the city. Part of 
the population of the quarters near the boulevard 
had collected as the Emperor passed, and blocked 
all the outlets. Until we reached the gate, as there 
was plenty of space, we moved freely, but once we 
were in the court it was no longer possible for us to 
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advance. All the part on the side of the Pavilion 
of Flora, near which is the ordinary entrance to the 
palace, was filled with so compact a mass of generals, 
of officers, of National Guards, and a great quantity 
of persons of distinction, that it was impossible for 
me to get the carriage up to the steps. The Emperor, 
seeing that he could go no farther, got out in the midst 
of the immense crowd which pressed about him, and 
as soon as he had set foot on the ground they took 
possession of him; they carried him, so to speak, to 
his apartments, without his foot being able to touch 
the steps of the staircase. It was about nine o'clock. 

When the Emperor was out of his carriage I gave 
it into safe hands and tried to follow His Majesty, 
but I had to give up the attempt; it was not pos- 
sible to force my way. Without losing any time I 
went up the staircase of the Pavilion of Flora and 
I arrived more easily in the salon of the under- 
officers and then went into that of the high officers, 
where the Emperor was at table with some gentlemen, 
among whom were the Grand Marshal, the Duke of 
Vicenza, perhaps General Drouot. Around stood 
chamberlains, equerries, generals, colonels and many 
other people, both civil and military. 

The dinner was served as though the Emperor 
had not left the Tuileries. None of the persons 
whose duty it was to serve was absent; the con- 
troller, M. Colin, the major-domo, Dunant, the 
carrier, the ushers, the valets attached to the apart- 
ments, the footmen, all were at their posts; the 
only difference was that most of them were in 
civilian dress. 

During his repast the Emperor talked with one 
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I 
or another of those who surrounded him, often 

talking with them all, telling them what had hap- 
pened during his journey from the island of Elba, 
etc. When dinner was finished he rose from table, 
bowed to all those present, and passed into the salon 
accompanied by the Grand Marshal, the Grand 
Equerry, and some other persons with whom he 
was intimate. Soon afterward, as the crowd which 
had filled the salons and the staircase had dispersed, 
calm reigned in the interior of the palace as in the past. 

I will not tell of the reception which the Emperor 
met with in Paris on the part of the people; it 
was the same as those at Grenoble, at Lyons, and 
in all the cities and villages through which he had 
passed. The history of ancient and modern times 
offers nothing so extraordinary, so marvelous, as 
the events which unfolded themselves in so incon- 
siderable a space of time. It was one of the admi- 
rable parts of the great reign of Napoleon. 

The Emperor did not remain long in the Tuileries. 
He went to live in the filysee; there he had more 
liberty and could walk. Exercise was necessary 
to take his mind off his heavy load of work. 

He worked a great deal during the whole time 
that he occupied this residence. He rose habit- 
ually toward one or two o'clock in the morning and 
went into his study, which he did not leave till about 
seven or half past. Sometimes he would go back to 
bed and rest for half an hour, then he would dress and 
go to his levee, which was at nine o'clock. After 
that he would breakfast. I never saw him so active. 
This could not help being so, since he had to reor- 
ganize everything. He felt the necessity, the im- 
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portance, of having everything pass through his 
hands and before his eyes. It was absolutely 
imperative that everything should be done quickly. 
He had no time to lose; the army especially needed 
all his attention, his watching, his care. The disaster 
of 1814, the ease with which the Bourbons had 
yielded to the exactions of the Allies, all had im- 
poverished the resources of France to such a point 
that nothing less than the prodigious genius of the 
Emperor could produce favorable results with the 
scattered fragments which the Restauration had for- 
gotten to destroy and to supply what was lacking. If 
the Hundred Days are conspicuous because of the 
unheard-of misfortunes which overwhelmed France, 
they are also remarkable for the marvelous and super- 
natural power which the Emperor displayed in so 
critical a juncture. He was opposed by all parties 
and hindered in his progress at every step by the 
crowd of plotters of every sort, wrapped in Royalist 
or Republican cloaks, all directed by superannuated 
prejudices or personal interest. It was a difficult 
task, but the Emperor would have accomplished it if 
it had not been for the many blunders which his gen- 
erals committed in the Waterloo campaign. 



CHAPTER VII 

Waterloo 

\X7HEN the Emperor had made all his arrange- 
™ * ments for the campaign, and the Guard had 
started several days before, he left the Elysee on 
June 12th at two or three in the morning, to go to 
the army. The Grand Marshal was with him. It 
was I who rode on the box of his carriage. He 
breakfasted at Soissons, slept at Laon ; the next day, 
the 13th, at Avesnes, the 14th at Beaumont and the 
15th at Charleroi. He was received with enthusiasm 
everywhere. The 16th the battle of Ligny took place. 

During the entire afternoon the Emperor remained 
near a mill situated on a little hill from which we could 
see the whole of the enemy's right. The telescopes 
were constantly turned in this direction ; they thought 
every moment that they saw the arrival of Count 
d'Erlon's 1 corps, which was impatiently expected. 
It was learned afterward that it had lost its way. 

Before the Emperor had come to take his place 
by the mill there was a group of young staff officers 
a little way off, among them some orderly officers. 
They were laughing boisterously and jesting noisily 
about the different incidents which were happening 
a short distance before them in a fight between some 
Prussians and Frenchmen. The Emperor, who heard 
the noise that these officers made, from time to 
time cast glances toward them which indicated 

' * Count Drouet d'Erlon. Marshal of France. 
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disgust and irritation. Finally, annoyed and exas- 
perated by so much gayety, he said, looking with 
severity at the one who was laughing and talking 
the loudest, "Monsieur, one ought not to laugh or 
jest when so many brave men are cutting one 
another's throats before our eyes." 

At nightfall the Emperor approached the village 
of Ligny. The artillery of the Guard had been and 
still was firing heavily at the other side of a ravine 
occupied by the Prussian army when the head of the 
column of cuirassiers appeared. At the same moment 
this brave troop plunged unto the lane which divides 
the village in two, crossed the ravine, and fell upon 
the enemy. It had defiled before the Emperor at a 
gallop. These gallant soldiers, whose squadrons 
followed one another rapidly, were so full of enthu- 
siasm that they cried at the top of their lungs, "Vive 
VEmpereur!" which was heard far off. "Spare your 
horses! Spare your horses!" the Emperor never 
stopped telling them. "Youwillneedthemlater." But 
the cuirassiers, paying no attention to the words which 
they heard, although they were repeated by Marshal 
Soult, 1 still followed those who had preceded them. 
This march past the Emperor, which took place to the 
light of cannon and accompaniedby their roar, was a 
magnificent spectacle. Brave cuirassiers ! I still seem 
to see you brandishing your swords and rushing to 
the combat. How splendid you were! 

During the whole day the enemy offered a strong 
resistance, but in the evening he was obliged to re- 
treat, leaving many of his men on the field of battle. 

'Nicholas Jean de Dieu Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, Marshal of 
Prance. 
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Glorious as the day had been for the French arms, 
people in general were not satisfied with it, as it did 
not afford the results which had been hoped for. 
There was nothing decisive. The loss of General 
Gerard was particularly to be regretted. 

The night was far advanced when the enemy was 
in full retreat. Headquarters were quartered in a 
sort of chateau, or country house, not far from the 
field of battle. 

The next morning the army moved against the 
English. The Emperor went across the field of battle 
of the day before. When he reached a spot where 
two roads met he was greatly displeased at not 
finding Marshal Ney and his army corps there. His 
impatience showed itself in the highest degree. He 
had already waited a long time when the head of a 
column was seen; they were hussars or chasseurs. 
He said to the general who was at the head: "What 
have you been doing all the morning ? The marshal's 
corps ought to have been here long ago ! How much 
time you have made me lose!" He showed by 
reiterated expressions all the irritation which he 
felt at this delay, which stopped and suspended his 
operations. His horse, excited by the sound of the 
trumpets, kept turning to right and left, and would 
not keep still. He seemed to share his rider's 
annoyance. The Emperor could not comprehend 
this slowness on the marshal's part. It was only 
necessary for him to desire his lieutenants to show 
activity and rapidity in their marches for them to 
be negligent in the execution of his orders; it 
seemed as though there was collusion among them. 
It might be said that in this short campaign every- 
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thing conspired to go contrary to what the Emperor 
wished. Two days before, General Vandamme, 1 
instead of arriving at Charleroi at noon, did not 
reach there till three o'clock. All these delays had 
as their consequence the terrible catastrophe of 
June 18th. As soon as the Emperor had finished 
speaking the column marched, and the soldiers, as 
they denied before him, greeted him with cries of, 
"Vive VEmpereur!" a thousand times repeated. 

The weather, which had been passable during the 
morning, turned to rain, and the water fell in such 
abundance that the plain became impassable. We 
were soaked to the bones. At a halt the Emperor 
asked for his cloak. 

At the entrance to a village on the main road the 
chasseurs a cheval were in pursuit of a body of 
English cavalry; they were so covered with mud 
that their faces were no longer human. In these 
circumstances they made prisoners of war of some 
English officers. The Emperor was then on the 
right and close to the road; the spot was seven or 
eight feet above the causeway. One of the prisoners, 
who had the uniform of the hussars (grayish sky 
blue), passed by the Emperor with a grave and dis- 
dainful air which seemed to say, "To-day I am your 
prisoner, but to-morrow you and your army will be 
annihilated." He was on foot, free, and was making 
his way to the rear of the French army. A few 
minutes later, and in another spot equally close to 
the road, the Emperor, seeing another officer of the 
same regiment as the preceding, had him brought 

1 Dominique Ren<5 Vandamme, made Count of Unebourg by 
Napoleon. 
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to him. This one was wounded in the arm. The 
Emperor questioned him through General Flahaut, 1 
who knew English and served as interpreter. When 
the officer had answered the questions which were 
put him the Emperor ordered his surgeon to dress 
his wound. This dressing was made a few steps 
behind His Majesty and close to the Guard. It 
was this same officer who sent the Emperor at 
St. Helena, through his brother, who was in Canton, 
different articles of considerable value as a sign of 
his gratitude. This officer was named Mr. Elphin- 
stone. The articles consisted of a set of ivory chess- 
men, of two open-work globes, also of ivory, and of a 
box containing counters of mother of pearl. Each 
piece had engraved on it a shield, on which was an 
N surmounted by a crown. 

All the middle of the day the weather was very 
bad; it was only toward three or four o'clock that 
the rain ceased, but it remained foggy. 

The Emperor, who arrived by a road which joins 
the highroad to Brussels, went a quarter or half a 
league farther in advance, and we soon found our- 
selves on high ground which commands the large 
basin bounded on the north by the curtain of the 
Forest of Soignes. The horizon, which was gray, 
did not permit the naked eye to see distinctly; we 
only saw on our left an English rear guard followed 

'Auguste Charles Joseph, Comte de la Flahaut de la Billar- 
derie, was generally believed to be the father of the Duke de 
Morny by Hortense after her separation from Louis, King of Hol- 
land. Morny helped his half-brother, Louis Napoleon, in the 
matter of the coup d'etat, and held a prominent position in Paris- 
ian life for many years. Hortense seems to have regarded 
her relations with Flahaut in the light of a morganatic 
union. 
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by some French troops, where they fired from time 
to time cannon shots whose smoke we could see. 
It was near the end of the day. A little while after 
the Emperor had finished examining the whole plain 
with his glass an immense line of fire shone in our 
eyes. It was the English artillery, which showed the 
immense front of its army in line of battle. There 
was only a single volley; then nothing more was 
heard but a few shots fired on the left, both by our 
advanced guard and by the enemy's rear guard, 
which was retiring. 

It was night or nearly that when the Emperor 
reached the Caillou Farm; he fixed his headquarters 
there. As his room was not yet ready, they made a 
bivouac fire near the buildings (these were to the 
right of the road), and there, lying on a bundle 
of straw, he waited while his room was being 
put in order to receive him. When he had taken 
possession of the little hovel in which he was to pass 
the night he had his boots taken off, and we had 
trouble in doing it, as they had been wet all day, 
and after undressing he went to bed, where he dined. 
That night he slept little, being disturbed every 
minute by people coming and going;] one came to 
report, another to receive orders, etc. 

The next day, the 18th, the Emperor rose fairly 
early. He breakfasted with the Grand Marshal, the 
Duke of Dalmatia and some other persons, and then 
mounted his horse, followed by the Major General, 
the Duke of Dalmatia, the Grand Marshal, General 
Fouler, and all his suite. He went to the advanced 
posts to reconnoiter the positions occupied by the 
enemy and laid out the order of battle. 
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When all the corps had carried out their move- 
ments he passed through the ranks, where he was 
received with enthusiasm, after which he came and 
took his position back of Rosomme. The action 
began at the Park of Hougoumont. As this place 
was only a little way off, we could easily see the attack 
and defense. It was with great difficulty that we 
succeeded in dislodging the enemy from it. As the 
other parts of the line of battle were distant or con- 
cealed by inequalities in the ground, we could not 
see clearly with the naked eye the different move- 
ments which took place. A good part of the day 
had passed, and it was but slowly that we gained 
any ground. In the afternoon General Bulow's 1 
Prussian corps, which had been taken at first for 
Marshal Grouchy's, 2 commenced to make some prog- 
ress and to give the enemy some chance of success. 
It was, I think, at three or four o'clock. At the 
moment when the first Prussian bullets came on 
our right I was sent to the Caillou Farm to tell 
Pierron, the major-domo, to bring something to eat, 
as the Emperor and some of his suite needed to take 
some nourishment. As I went only a few bullets 
flew across the causeway, but on my way back there 
were a good many. 

Not far away and behind the spot where the 
Emperor was there was a hollow road in which a 
great number of the English Guards were killed 
(Horse Guards) ; we knew them by their height and 
by their large helmets with black crests. 

When Bulow had been driven back the Emperor 

1 Friedrich Wilhelm von Bulow, Count of Dannewitz. 
' Emmanuel, Marquis de Grouchy, Marshal of France. 
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sent forward the battalions of the Old Guard against 
the English. The cavalry had already been thrown 
in. Our wounded, who were very numerous, showed 
us the obstinacy with which the English resisted. 
Among the wounded I saw General Friant, who was 
still on horseback; a few minutes later Colonel 
Mallet, who was being carried by his soldiers. The 
latter, recognizing me, made me a sign to give him 
a drop of brandy. I gave it to him at once. I was 
carrying the Emperor's flask. The Emperor, who 
half an hour before, perhaps longer, had left the 
greater part of his staff and his escort to direct the 
attack of the infantry of the Guard, came back to 
us half an hour later. Night was beginning to cover 
the field of battle when Marshal Blucher came into 
action on our right and carried disorder into some 
French regiments, and this disorder, spreading from 
one to another, soon became general. The Guard 
was obliged to change front and then to form squares, 
in one of which the Emperor and his suite took 
refuge, to escape from the Prussian cavalry, which 
was overrunning the field of battle. When the 
squall blew over the Emperor gave the order to 
retreat. Bulow's corps, which had resumed the 
offensive, and which was already cutting the main 
road, threatened to surround us entirely. 

The Emperor's carriage and the Household trans- 
port had remained at the Caillou Farm. The Em- 
peror's carriage was taken during the evening. The 
postilion, Horn, who drove it, not seeing room to 
extricate it from the carts and other vehicles which 
obstructed the road, seeing the Prussian cavalry on 
the point of cutting him off, and besides that seeing 
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cannon balls and bullets falling around him, un- 
hitched his horses, while the first footman, Archam- 
bault, took the portfolio and dressing case out of 
the carriage. This remained where it was, and 
almost immediately fell into the hands of the 
Prussians, who pillaged it, as well as Marchand's, 
which contained the Emperor's clothes. 

There was a sword which was forgotten by 
Archambault; it was in all respects like that which 
His Majesty was wearing, except that on this latter 
was written, on the broadest face of the blade, these 
words, inlaid in gold, "The sword which the Emperor 
wore at the Battle of Austerlitz." I have never 
heard anyone speak of the sword which was taken in 
the carriage. What has become of it? It seems to 
me that I have read somewhere that it fell into 
Wellington's hands. It is more probable that some 
Prussian soldier got it, broke off the blade, and kept 
the hilt as only being of real value to him. This hilt 
was of gold, as were the trimmings of the scabbard. 

To come back to Horn — this poor fellow had his 
arm carried away by a ball during the confusion. 
The next day, as Blucher 1 was riding over the field 
of battle with some of his officers, he stopped before 
Horn, who was sitting on a stone, and asked him 
who he was. The postilion replied to him in German 
that he belonged to His Majesty's household and 
drove His Majesty's carriage. Blucher, who was a 
very violent and fiery man, and had a heart full of 
hatred and vengeance against him with whom he 
had had to do on the 16th, overwhelmed the unfor- 
tunate man with abuse and had the cruelty, one 

1 Gebhardt Leberecht, Prince von Blucher, Field Marshal. 
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may say the barbarity, when Horn made some reply, 
to give him a blow. If the Marshal had been a 
different sort of man, would he not have had the 
poor devil's wound dressed and have given him 
money, rather than to maltreat him as he did? 
Later, when the carriage had been bought by an 
Englishman, Horn described it to the people to 
whom it was exhibited. 1 

In the long column of soldiers of all arms, of all 
corps, of all regiments who were retreating, each 
one going his own way, the very small group of which 
the Emperor was the center marched with all the 
rest, going to Philippeville. It was a summer night 
without a moon; one could see, but not distinguish 
clearly. Bivouac fires were here and there on the 
road, and around them men were resting who were 
worn out and dying with hunger. We went on 
calmly and quietly, the horses at a walk. 

During the 19th, in the middle of the day, we 
arrived at Philippeville. The Emperor, extremely 
fatigued not only by the long journey but by the 
day of the 18th and the small quantity of sleep on 
the night before, went to a shabby inn and got a 
room. I half undressed him and he went to bed to 
try to get some rest. He was very sad, and, above 
all, very much absorbed in thought. It was in this 
town of Philippeville that the Duke of Bassano 
joined him again. 

The Emperor took a little food. 

Toward evening they brought before the door of 
the inn two traveling carriages of a sort, I put in 

1 This was probably the carriage which was long exhibited at 
Madame Tussaud's in London. 
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the box of that which was meant for the Emperor 
fifteen or twenty packages of gold, each containing 
ten rolls of a thousand francs, which the Duke of 
Bassano had sent to me a moment before. The 
two field glasses belonging to the Emperor were put 
in the carriage which was to follow, which was to be 
accompanied by the courier Daussin. 

When the hour for departure arrived the post 
horses were hitched to the carriage, which could not 
hold more than two people and which had no box 
seat. As I was determined to accompany the 
Emperor at any cost, I was very much embarrassed. 
How was I to go? As there were iron points on the 
shelf behind the carriage I could not sit there. I 
saw no other way but to perch behind, after the 
manner of footmen, holding myself up by the aid 
of two straps which were on the top, and there was 
only just room for my two feet on the shelf. As the 
days were long, I hoped, as soon as daylight came, 
to find some other more agreeable way of traveling. 
The Emperor and the Grand Marshal got into the 
carriage, I settled myself as well as I could, and we 
started. The other carriage remained a good way 
behind, so that we should appear to be traveling 
separately and not attract the eyes of curious people 
whom we might meet. I suffered a great deal during 
the whole journey. I feared perpetually that the 
straps might break or come loose, and that I should 
fall over backward, with my feet caught on the iron 
points. The road was very rough and tired me 
terribly. It was a long time to spend in a most 
trying position. I kept up my courage, always 
hoping to relieve my pain at the first opportunity. 
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Finally the Emperor stopped at Laon, where he 
arrived on the 20th between three and four o'clock. 
I was worn out, as can well be imagined; it had not 
been possible for me to close my eyes in the position 
in which I had been obliged to remain so long. 

I do not recollect where the Emperor got out of 
his carriage, but I know that we found ourselves in 
the courtyard of an inn of good size, where the 
Emperor remained for some hours, walking about and 
talking with the principal people of the town, such 
as the prefect, the mayor, officers of the National 
Guard, and some other people, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with another. I remember that the 
officers of the National Guard showed great devotion 
both by the warmth which they showed in their 
conversation and by the expressions which they 
used. There were a goodly number of townspeople 
and peasants in the courtyard who uttered cries of 
"Vive VEmpereur!" from time to time. Everybody 
was conscious of the great misfortune of him who had 
been at the head of a fine army, full of enthusiasm, 
a few days before, and who to-day had lost every- 
thing but honor. These cries of "Vive VEmpereur!" 
had something in them which saddened the soul. 

It had at first been the Emperor's intention to stop 
at Laon to await the remains of his army, to organize 
them and to unite with the corps of Marshal Grouchy, 
but, feeling that his presence might perhaps be useful 
in Paris, he decided to go to the capital. 

The prefect, who had seen our pitiful equipage, 
offered his carriage to the Emperor, who accepted it, 
and they went to fetch it. It was cleaner and more 
comfortable than that which had brought him from 
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Laon. The horses were hitched to it and the Em- 
peror got into it with the Grand Marshal, and I was 
on the box. As we started, repeated cries of "Vive 
I'Empereur!" came to ring in our ears, but those 
who uttered them had sadness in their hearts and 
tears in their eyes. 

Early on the 21st we arrived at the entrance to 
Paris, where the road ends which we had just come 
over, but the Emperor, not wishing to go in by that 
entrance, made the carriage turn to the right to 
follow the outer wall to the entrance of the Barriere 
du Roule. We entered Paris through that. We 
went down the rue du Faubourg. As the shops were 
closed, for the most part, we were able to reach the 
filysee without anyone's knowing outside that the 
Emperor had returned. 

A single person was in the courtyard, where he 
was walking; it was the Duke of Vicenza. He ran 
to the steps to receive the Emperor, and they both, 
followed by the Grand Marshal, entered the apart- 
ments. The silence of the place at the arrival of its 
master wrung my heart. As soon as the Emperor 
and the Grand Marshal had got out I had the car- 
riage driven into the small courtyard on the left, 
and I took out of it the packages of gold, which I 
carried into the little bedroom and put in the bottom 
of a wardrobe which was opposite the fireplace. 

When the other carriage arrived Daussin gave me 
some of the things which I had given him to take 
care of, but he gave me only one of the two tele- 
scopes. The one which was missing had probably 
tempted some one who wanted to have a souvenir. 
It was silver mounted. 
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After talking for some time to the Grand Equerry 
the Emperor came to his room, had himself tin- 
dressed, and got into his bath. One would rather 
have seen him go to the Chamber of Deputies 
covered with the mud of the battlefield and the dust 
of the journey. i 

As soon as the Emperor's arrival in Paris was 
known, a few people, some great, some small, came 
to resume their service, but there was no more that 
multitude of people coming and going as before. 
The Emperor, for most people, was now only a ruined 
man, who consequently ought to be abandoned. 

On the 22d the Emperor abdicated. 

I do not recollect very clearly what I did after the 
Emperor returned to the Elysee. Events succeeded 
one another so rapidly that of all that happened I 
remember only what I am going to tell. 

I recollect that at the Elysee there were groups 
standing before the palace every day, as well as in 
the avenue Marigny, and that from time to time 
cries of "Vive I'Empereurl" were heard, and espe- 
cially on the side by the terrace where the Emperor 
occasionally walked. I also recollect that several 
bodies of troops shouted the same thing. 

I do not know now what prevented my going to 
Malmaison with the Emperor. Perhaps I was not 
on outside duty that day; perhaps I had been 
obliged to remain in Paris to get some clothes and 
replace the portmanteau and its contents which had 
remained at Waterloo in the Emperor's carriage. It 
was only the following day that I went to Malmaison. 

A few minutes after I arrived at the chateau I 
was in the room next to the bedroom, when a door 
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opened and I saw the Emperor appear. "Where is 
Madame Walewska?" he asked. 1 "Sire, I do not 
know. I have just arrived from Paris." He closed 
the door as soon as my reply was finished. Marchand, 
who was better informed than I, had just gone out. 
I recollect that when the Emperor wanted some 
sporting guns I was ordered to go to Versailles to 
ask for some at the kennels. I made the trip with 
the greatest speed. One of the head men gave me 
four— three single, silver mounted, and one with a 
revolving breech, double barreled. During my ab- 
sence many carriages had been brought to Malmaison 
and a considerable number of saddle and carriage 
horses. 

All the preparations for the Emperor's departure 
had been made. A little traveling carriage of the 
most ordinary and most modest sort had been pre- 
pared for him, and carriages with coats of arms and 
other carriages were to receive the persons who com- 
posed the suite and carry the baggage of each of the 
travelers. 

Among the different articles which the Emperor 
took away there was a silver service, one of porcelain 
(the beautiful Paris one, from the Sevres factory), 
toilet articles, a lavabo with pitcher and bowl of 

1 Countess Walewska's liaison with Napoleon was an example of 
the most disinterested patriotism. Napoleon met her, fell in love 
with her, and made advances to her which she sternly repelled, for 
she was of a very religious nature. But the greatest pressure was 
brought to bear upon her by the most prominent and respectable 
Poles, who insisted to her that she might be the savior of her 
country by persuading Napoleon, through his love for her, to 
restore its liberty to Poland. She finally yielded. Although she did 
not love him, she remained faithful to him and was among the last 
who stood by him at Malmaison, as Saint-Denis shows. 
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silver from the Elysee, two field beds with all the 
accessories, cards, books, etc., etc. The caleche was 
furnished with a little cantine, with some toilet 
articles, with a sum of money consisting of a good 
number of little rolls of gold and several pairs of 
pistols. There were also arms in most of the other 
carriages. t / 

The chef d'escadron, Bellini, who had been equerry 
to Madame Mere at Elba, and his wife, who was a 
Spaniard, had come to Malmaison, hoping to be 
included among the people who were to accompany 
the Emperor. But as the number of those who had 
been accepted was already too considerable, His 
Majesty caused them to be thanked by the Grand 
Marshal, who expressed to them the Emperor's 
regrets at not being able to take them with him. , 



CHAPTER VIII 

Malmaison to Rochefort 

TT7HEN the Emperor had decided to start from 
**^ Malmaison (June 29th) he sent for me. It 
was about half past three. I had been chosen to 
ride on the box. He asked me whether his carriage 
was furnished with everything that he could need. 
When I replied in the affirmative he commanded 
me to have it brought to a little door which he in- 
dicated. This door was in the right wing of the 
chateau, facing the walk which leads to the high 
road to Saint-Germain. I at once did what he had 
ordered, and a few minutes later he went to the 
door indicated, accompanied by the Duke of Rovigo, 1 
the Grand Marshal, and General Beker. The latter 
was an agent of the provisional government furnished 
with powers to secure the Emperor's safety, and 
probably to keep watch on his actions if there should 
be need. 

Queen^Hortense 2 and some other persons whom I 
had seen in the salon, and who accompanied the 
Emperor to the foot of the staircase, remained inside 

1 Anne Jean Marie Rene 1 Savary, Duke of Rovigo. He was a gen- 
eral in the army, and the head of Napoleon's secret police in 1802. 
He returned to the army, and then, in 1810, became Minister of 
Police. 

» Both of Napoleon's stepchildren were intensely loyal to him. 
During the Hundred Days Hortense and her sons took their stand 
by his side, filling the place of Maria Louisa and the King of Rome. 
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without crossing the threshold of the door until the 
carriage had gone away. 

In order to deceive those who were present at his 
departure the Emperor had given orders to bring 
up the principal entrance to the chateau the diligence 
in which it was expected that he would ride, but this 
precaution was useless. He could not entirely escape 
the eyes of the spectators, who all knew him too well 
and were too eager to see him once more, to allow 
themselves to be deceived by appearances. 

Before setting foot in the carriage the Emperor 
cast a rapid glance about him, as if to bid farewell 
to the spot which had been, so to speak, the cradle 
of his power, and where every one of his steps had 
left a memory. 

The Emperor and his companions were in civilian 
clothes with round hats on their heads. As soon as 
they had taken their places in the carriage, this, 
which had four horses hitched to it and was driven 
by two postilions, went out of Malmaison, turned 
to the right, and took the road which runs behind 
the park and ends at Versailles. 

At the same time that the Emperor's carriage 
started General Gourgaud, Messrs. de Las Cases 
(father and son), 1 Count and Countess de Mon- 

1 Emmanuel Auguste Dieudonng, Marquis de Las Cases, was in 
the French navy before the Revolution, but had to emigrate because 
ofliis noble connections, and he did not return to Paris till 1799, 
by which time he had gained some reputation as a writer. Napoleon 
appointed him a chamberlain in 1809, and in 1810 made him a count 
of the empire. He was employed in many diplomatic matters. He 
was made a councilor during the first Bourbon Restoration, but 
during the Hundred Days rejoined Napoleon. It is doubtful whether 
he meant from the first to accompany him in his exile, or whether 
circumstances made it impossible for him to withdraw, but the 
latter seems to be probable. He was transferred to the Cape of 
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tholon, 1 etc., got into those which were drawn up 
in the Court of Honor. At this moment the guard, 
which was composed of chasseurs of the Old Guard, 
got under arms and beat the assembly. The servants 
also got into the carriages which had been appointed 
for them. Several of these carriages had been ordered 
to follow the Emperor, but to stay far enough, behind 
not to make a procession with his. As for all the others, 
including that in which were General Gourgaud, etc., 
they were to leave the road which was to be taken 
by His Majesty and to go to Orleans and Tours. 

Having left Malmaison and having reached the 
side road, we had to go up a hill which was somewhat 
long and steep. We were going at a walk. Amandru, 
who was acting as courier, was near the carriage. 
The Emperor, seeing that he had a hunting knife 
with an eagle's head, and thinking that this might 
cause him to be recognized, ordered me to tell him to 
put it in the carriage. Amandru was irritated at the 

Good Hope in 1816 because of a letter which he wrote bitterly 
criticizing Sir Hudson Lowe, but there is evidence to show that he 
did this deliberately, in order to be sent away, because for various 
reasons his position had become intensely disagreeable. The atmos- 
phere of the Longwood household was far from peaceful, and it is 
one of Saint-Denis's greatest merits that he never repeats any of the 
mean tittle-tattle in this connection. Las Cases published the 
Memorial de Saint Helens, which is an account of his conversations 
with Napoleon, giving the Emperor's opinions on all sorts of subjects. 
He was confined at the Cape for a while, then at Frankfurt, and was 
finally allowed to return to France on Napoleon's death. 

1 Count Charles Tristan de Montholon was first in the French 
navy, but later entered the army. He fought in all the campaigns 
of the Consulate and Empire, rose to the rank of general and went 
to St. Helena with Napoleon. After his return to France he pub- 
lished a book of memoirs of St. Helena. He remained a consistent 
Bonapartist, was involved in the abortive attempt of Louis Napoleon 
at Boulogne in 1840, and was imprisoned with him in the fortress 
of Ham. 
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order and showed ill temper when he gave me the 
knife. As soon as we had reached the top of the hill he 
left us and went ahead as if to prepare the relays. 

In order to reach Saint-Cyr we entered the large 
park of Versailles by the Saint-Antoine gate, and 
took the paved road which runs along the Trianon 
and passes before the Royal Gate. When we reached 
Coignieres and stopped before the post we were 
surprised not to find the horses ready. "Where is 
Amandru?" the Emperor asked me. "Sire, I do not 
know," I replied. "I do not see him." I got off the 
box at once and went to find the master of the post, 
to find out if a courier had not preceded us. His 
reply was in the negative. The postilions imme- 
diately set about harnessing the four horses which 
we needed. After waiting about a quarter of an 
hour we went on. We thought that, instead of 
going to Coignieres, Amandru had gone to Versailles, 
where he probably found that he needed to go, but 
that we should see him at the next relay. 

The Emperor, in order not to have it suspected 
who he was, had thought that he only ought to pay 
the postilions simply as a well-to-do private, person 
would do, but those who had been driving him knew 
him too well to be deceived, and it is to be presumed 
that at each relay, the first ones especially, the 
postilions did not fail to inform those who took 
their places who was the important person who 
was in the carriage. 

When we arrived at the gate of the Park of 
Rambouillet the Emperor had it opened and we went 
to the chateau. The sun had disappeared from the 
horizon. The porter or servant belonging to the 
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ch&teau opened the gate of the chateau and then 
hastened to go and open the doors of the apart- 
ments. The Emperor, who seemed somewhat indis- 
posed, went to his bedchamber and told me to make 
his bed. I did not know anything about the room, 
never having entered it, and I should have been 
greatly embarrassed if Hebert, the porter, who had 
acted as valet indoors, had not come to my aid, 
happily, and had not given me everything that I 
needed. We made the bed and the Emperor 
retired immediately. I think that Hubert's wife 
made him a cup of tea. He was very restless all 
night. The different situations in which he had 
found himself since the evening of the 18th of June, 
that in which he was at present, and those, shrouded 
in darkness, through which he was yet to go, must 
have been the object of all his thoughts and reflec- 
tions. He seemed profoundly disheartened. With 
day, calmness came back to him. Feeling better, 
he had himself dressed and ate a bowl of soup which 
had been prepared for him. 

The night before, in undressing the Emperor, I 
noticed that a small bag was attached to the buckle 
of his suspenders, but on reflecting a little I sus- 
pected what it might contain, from the care which he 
took to have his suspenders always under his hand, 
so that he might not be obliged to look for them. I 
also perceived that he had around his waist a silken 
sash in which were a number of hard bodies having 
the feeling and' form of apricot pits, somewhat elon- 
gated, which I thought rightly to be diamonds. 

In the morning, when the carriage came up to the 
steps, I looked everywhere for Amandru, but, as I 
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did not see him, there was no longer any doubt that 
he had abandoned the Emperor. I never was able 
to understand what could have induced him to act 
in this way, for he had always served His Majesty 
well and had shown himself full of devotion. This 
behavior of Amandru might have had very unpleas- 
ant consequences at Coigni&res, a place so near 
Versailles, and might have endangered the Emperor's 
safety and even his life, since we had had to wait a 
good quarter of an hour while the horses were being 
hitched up. It seemed to me that when he left us 
his head was a little heated by certain glasses of 
wine or liqueur. Santini acted as courier, but I con- 
fess that I never saw him afoot or on horseback at 
any posting house from Rambouillet to Rochefort. 

As the Emperor had recovered, he set out about 
six o'clock in the morning (June 30th). Many of 
the inhabitants who were outside of the gates cried 
"Vive VEmpereur!" as the carriage started. We 
took the road through the park. 

Toward the middle of the day we passed through a 
little town where there were a number of women sell- 
ing fruit. The Emperor stopped the carriage and told 
me to buy him some pounds of cherries. While I went 
to one of the dealers the carriage was surrounded by 
people who looked closely at the strangers, but the 
Emperor, to escape their curiosity and not to be 
known, had his hand on the cheek which was visible 
and seemed to be asleep in his corner. As soon as we 
were outside of the town he and his companions 
took great pleasure in cooling their mouths, as I saw 
by the cherry stones which they threw out. It was a 
little distraction from the weariness of the journey. 
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The Emperor stopped at Saint-Amand, or Chateau 
Renault, a village or little town eight or ten leagues 
before Tours. To tell the truth, I do not know 
whether it was in one of these towns or in another, 
but there was a relay. I recollect that the inn where 
the Emperor stopped was situated on the right hand 
in a narrow street which was the principal one of the 
town. It might have been nine o'clock. The mis- 
tress of the house conducted the travelers into a 
room upstairs, where they settled themselves. They, 
were waiting for their dinner to be served when 
some police officers came to ask for their passports. 
One of the generals, the Duke of Rovigo, I think, 
went out of the room and showed them, but as they 
were not in very regular form there was a somewhat 
long discussion which ended after some explanations. 
The police officers being satisfied and having retired, 
the duke came back, the dinner was served, and the 
travelers began to eat. When the Emperor had 
dined and rested a little he went down out of the 
room with his companions to get into his carriage 
again. The inn kitchen through which he had to 
pass was full of people; as he appeared everyone 
drew aside and made room for him to pass, and 
hardly was he in the carriage when cries of "Vive 
I'Empereur!" were heard both from the people who 
were inside and from groups which had been formed 
in the streets. Who had made the Emperor's pres- 
ence known? Perhaps the police officers themselves, 
perhaps some old soldiers. I saw some windows that 
were illuminated. 

Between this place and Tours there are woods on 
both sides of the road. We were rolling along with- 
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out any other noise than that of the carriage on the 
pavement when, about halfway, I heard the distant 
gallop of horses coming nearer and nearer. I in- 
formed the Emperor. Shortly afterward I saw two 
gendarmes, who came up to the door and asked very 
politely if we had seen or heard anything; they 
explained to us that there were bandits in the 
neighborhood who stopped and robbed travelers. 
When we replied that nothing had happened to us 
and that we had not heard anything they went 
away, saluting us and wishing us a pleasant journey. 

We arrived at the post house in Tours in the 
middle of the night. It is on the right, on the road 
to Blois. The Emperor sent the Duke of Rovigo to 
the prefect. When the horses were hitched up we 
passed the bridge. At an office which was in the 
first house on the right on entering the town they 
asked for our passports, which were vis6d imme- 
diately, and then we reached the other end of the 
town. Outside of the gate the Emperor had the car- 
riage stopped and got out. We waited there nearly 
a quarter of an hour, and the Duke of Rovigo joined 
us with the prefect. Both went away with the Emperor 
to a distance of twenty yards from the carriage and 
began a conversation. During this time the Grand 
Marshal and General Beker remained in the carriage, 
talking about indifferent matters. The Emperor's 
interview with the prefect lasted nearly an hour. 
When the Emperor came to get into the carriage 
the prefect said farewell to him and kissed his hand. 

We continued our journey. During the morning, 
a short quarter of a league from Poitiers, the Emperor 
stopped the carriage and went with the other gentle- 
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men into the little house of a villager on the right, 
some twenty yards from the road. He asked for a 
glass of cool water, which I served to him after 
asking the woman of the house to give me a glass. 
He came back afterward to his carriage, which had 
remained on the road in the care of the postilions, got 
into it, and we reached the town, where the Emperor 
lodged in an inn beyond and near the posthouse. He 
had breakfast served. We remained in this inn during 
all the great heat of the day. Toward two or three 
o'clock we set out again. On leaving the town a 
sentry asked for the passports, which were returned 
to us almost immediately. We went toward Niort. 
During the journey, not far from Niort, there was 
rather a long hill to ascend. The sun had just set. 
The Emperor and the other gentlemen had got out 
and were following a few yards behind the carriage. 
A man, who seemed to me a farmer, was walking on 
the right of the road. From time to time as he went 
he would glance at the Emperor and look at him 
with a good deal of attention. Edging over in my 
direction, he came near me, who was close to the 
carriage, and said, "Who are these gentlemen?" 
"They are officers of high rank who are going to 
Niort." "I don't know," he replied at once, "but 
there is one of them whom I seem to recognize. 
Certainly I have seen him somewhere." "Monsieur, 
that is very possible. ' ' At every step we took the farmer 
turned his head in the direction of the one who excited 
his curiosity and examined him more attentively. 
I have no doubt that he had recognized the Emperor. 
When we had got to the top of the hill the travelers 
got into their carriage again and we started on. 
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It was night when we entered Niort. The Em- 
peror had the carriage stop before the door of an 
inn situated on the right and got out. This inn was 
of rather poor appearance. The master or mistress 
of the house showed the travelers up to a room on 
the first floor, which the Emperor took. It was a 
good-sized room with one bed. On the same landing 
were other rooms of which the other gentlemen took 
possession, and in one of them the table was laid for 
supper, which was served without delay. The Em- 
peror remained at table for a good while. It was late 
when he returned to his room. He was undressed 
and went to bed. He could not rest quietly, being 
disturbed by the chatter of the inn people, who 
were collected in the kitchen, which was separated 
from the Emperor's room only by a partition of 
boards supported by joists. It was not until a late 
hour that this noise stopped. All was in the most 
complete silence when an incident came to trouble 
our rest. I was lying in the room on a mattress 
which I had placed across the door. I was lying 
there peacefully when I heard the noise of men wear- 
ing boots coming up the stair. When these individ- 
uals reached the landing they came and knocked at 
the door behind which I was, and even tried to open 
it, raising the latch. I rose at once and, partly open- 
ing the door, asked them what they wanted. They 
were two officers of gendarmerie looking for the 
Duke of Rovigo. After I had shown them where the 
duke's room was and had closed the door, the 
Emperor waked up and asked me what the matter 
was. I told him what had happened. 

The next morning, pretty early, the Emperor was 
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dressed. The prefect, who had learned that he was 
at an inn in the town, sent him his carriage. He got 
into it and went to the perfecture. I could not go 
there at once, but as soon as I had collected the 
luggage and put it in the carriage, to which I had 
two horses hitched, I went to the hotel. I found 
the Emperor in bed in the prefect's room, and 
Marchand with him. The baggage wagons had 
arrived during the night. 

The whole day passed very well. After dinner the 
Emperor held a reception. During the evening the 
city rang with "Vive VEmpereur! Vive NapoUon!" 
It was almost like the evening of a holiday. 

The next day, July 3d, about half past four in the 
morning, the Emperor, rested by a good night, 
started again with the same companions, going to 
Rochefort. A detachment of twenty-five chasseurs, 
commanded by an officer, escorted him for a con- 
siderable distance. When they had reached the 
place where they had to turn back the Emperor 
stopped the carriage, thanked the officer, and gave 
some napoleons to the soldiers. As he saluted them 
he signed to me to tell the postilion to go on. We 
arrived at Rochefort pretty early. The Emperor 
stopped at the maritime prefect's hotel and took up 
his quarters there. All that I remember of Roche- 
fort is that this hotel is preceded by a long court 
planted with trees where convicts, dragging their ball 
and chain, were moving about, busy with the work of 
the hotel, and I recollect that every night we heard 
the sentries calling out, "Sentinel, watch out!" 



CHAPTER IX 

ROCHEFORT TO St. HELENA 

A LL the members of the Emperor's suite who had 
■*■ *■ started from Malmaison found themselves re- 
united at Rochefort. Prince Joseph 1 often came to see 
the Emperor. I saw General Lallemant, whom I did 
not know, nor did I know that he was one of His 
Majesty's suite. Every morning the maritime pre- 
fect came to report to the Emperor what was the state 
of the sea and what had been seen upon it. 

On July 8th the Emperor left Rochefort and went 
to sleep on the frigate Saale. That day Noverraz 
was on duty. When the Emperor had gone they 
gave me a sailboat and I went to join him. 

The Emperor was very uncomfortable on board 
the frigate. The officers did not appear favorable to 
his cause; the captain was far from being satisfied 
at seeing on his ship the great misfortune which had 
come to take refuge there. Knowing the events 
which had just happened, and foreseeing all the 
results which might flow from them, he thought it 
well to walk warily. Consequently I think that when 
the Emperor decided to live on the island of Aix 
Captain Philibert must have exclaimed, "Ah! now 
I can draw a long breath!" Moreover, the ship was 

i The oldest of Napoleon's brothers. He held many positions in 
public life through his own merits. In 1808 Napoleon made him 
King of Spain. 
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extremely badly kept; it showed its commander's 
negligence. 

The quarter-deck was divided into two parts by a 
sail; the larger served as a bedroom for the Emperor 
and the smaller was a den into which General Beker 
retired. It was only there that I perceived that no- 
body spoke out freely, as the general had ears to 
hear and a tongue to speak. He was an agent of the 
provisional government, and particularly of FouchS. 1 

On the 12th of July the Emperor left the Saale and 
went to live on the island of Aix. 

During the day the Emperor seemed decided to 
embark on a lugger commanded by Captain Besson. 
He had given me orders to put all the arms in good 
condition; they consisted of several pairs of pistols 
and four fowling pieces, one double with a revolving 
breech. The sailors of the ship came to get them and 
the ammunition for them in the evening. They also 
carried away things for the Emperor's use, and 
linen, clothes, etc. , for the needs of the voyage. These 
sailors, who were three in number, were accompanied 
by M. Besson. 

The persons who were to embark with His Majesty 
to go to America were the Duke of Rovigo, the 
Grand Marshal, and General Lallemant. I had 
been chosen to accompany the Emperor, as being 
the one who could best endure seasickness and 
fatigue. All was prepared; I was waiting, fully 
equipped, when I learned, about midnight, that in 
a family council and after mature deliberation it 

1 Saint-Denis seems to have been hardly fair to General Beker. 
The poor man was sent, much against his will, by the provisional 
government to see Napoleon safely out of France, but there is 
nothing to indicate that he ever spied on him. 
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had been decided that the Emperor should surrender 
to the English. 

On July 15th, early in the morning, the brig 
Spervier hoisted her sails and toward five or six 
o'clock, or perhaps a little later, the Emperor went 
aboard with his principal officers and they sailed in 
the direction where the English vessel lay anchored. 
We had gone some distance when we saw a boat 
coming to meet us. It was a boat from the Beller- 
ophon. The first lieutenant of that vessel was on 
board. The English officer came on deck and saluted 
the persons who were there. After a conversation 
which lasted less than a quarter of an hour the Em- 
peror and his generals got into the English boat, 
which immediately went away from the brig with 
great rapidity. 

The sea was smooth; the sun, which was shining 
in all its brightness, allowed us to follow the boat, 
which was soon only a black spot on the horizon. 
Our brig continued slowly on its way; the wind was 
weak and it was with difficulty that we got up to the 
English ship, near which we anchored. 

As soon as the captain of the j&pervier had seen the 
English boat leave our ship he went down into 
the cabin, where I had remained to take care of 
the Emperor's baggage, and threw himself into a 
chair. He seemed extremely moved ; with his head on 
his hand and tears in his eyes he heaved deep sighs. 
After some moments of gloomy silence his grief 
burst forth. He said, with the accent of despair, 
"Ah! why did not the Emperor come aboard my 
ship instead of the Saalet I would have taken him 
anywhere he wanted; we would have answered with 
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our lives. Into what hands has he just put himself? 
If he had known the perfidy of the English as I and 
my crew do, he would never have taken so deadly a 
resolution. Who can have given him such deadly 
advice? O Napoleon," the officer went on, continu- 
ing to sob, "you are lost, lost forever; a frightful 
presentiment tells me so!" And turning toward me, 
he said : ' ' How happy are you ; how I envy you your 
place, your fate ! But now all that I can say is useless. 
They have caused him to fall into the snare; his 
implacable enemies have him. I hope that he will be 
happy; it is all that my heart desires. O Napoleon, 
Napoleon! What fate is in store for you? You 
counted on the generosity of the English. I pray 
God that your confidence may not be misplaced. As 
for me, I cannot believe it." I was weeping with 
him. Before and after the Emperor's departure I 
had heard the different conversations of the sailors. 
Most of them, who had been prisoners of the English, 
wholly agreed with their captain; none of them 
could understand how the Emperor had had such an 
evil inspiration. 

The French brig, which was anchored near the 
Bellerophon, transshipped aboard her everything 
which she had belonging to the Emperor, and the 
captain then went to salute His Majesty and to say 
farewell. During the day all the persons who com- 
posed the Emperor's suite and household went on 
board the ship, and they put aboard all the baggage 
which was on the lugger. 

During the afternoon the Superb, with Admiral 
Hotham, the commander of the station, came and 
anchored near us, and soon afterward the admiral 
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came on the deck of the Bellerophon. He was received 
by the Emperor and dined with His Majesty. 

The next morning the Emperor got into a boat to 
go on board of the Superb, where he was to breakfast. 
I accompanied him. The admiral received him with 
distinction; the marines were under arms and the 
sailors were on the yards and on the masts. His 
Majesty reviewed the marines, and the admiral, who 
spoke French very well, took him to all parts of the 
ship. The greatest order and cleanliness reigned 
everywhere. Everything above the water line was 
scrubbed with sand; it was marvelous. When he 
had inspected everything they went on deck again 
and the admiral conducted the Emperor into the 
cabin, where a breakfast had been prepared with 
care and studied elegance, but with simplicity. The 
admiral, who had extremely good manners, did the 
honors of the table admirably. The meal lasted a 
good while. When it was finished the Emperor took 
leave of the admiral and returned to the Bellerophon. 
The reception which had just been given him pleased 
him greatly; it seemed to presage well for the future. 
Shortly afterward we sailed for England. 

In order to accommodate the Emperor's suite at 
once Captain Maitland had had some carpentry done 
on board to make cabins. The deck, between the 
main and mizzen masts, was decorated with flags 
and covered with a tent. 

The nearer we got to England the more ships we 
saw, furrowing the sea in every direction. 

July 24th, in the morning, we cast anchor in the 
roadstead of Torbay. The Emperor had risen early 
to see the coast of England. We were not a little 
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surprised to see General Gourgaud come aboard; 
he had not been permitted to go ashore. From that 
moment we thought that we saw something in our 
position which was not very clear. During the day- 
some boats came to sail about our ship, and the next 
day the number was greater. The public ashore had 
probably learned that the Emperor was on the 
Bellerophon. 

On the 26th, early, our ship got under sail and 
started for Portsmouth. It was four or five o'clock 
in the afternoon when we entered the harbor of that 
city. As soon as we had anchored, boats of all sorts 
came from every side, but armed launches did not 
permit them to come near us, and a little later two 
frigates came and placed themselves to starboard 
and port of the Bellerophon. "Why these arrange- 
ments? What does it mean?" It seemed as if the 
authorities feared lest the curious visitors, whose 
numbers increased every hour, might wish to carry 
the Emperor off. All this seemed of evil augury to 
us; from that time we could not conceal from our- 
selves that the Emperor was considered a prisoner. 

We had among us the major-domo, or valet de 
chambre, of the Duke of Rovigo; this man, who was 
an Englishman, told us everything that he heard 
said, either by the servants on board or by the 
sailors, especially those who had been ashore. 
They spoke of all sorts of things, they spoke of 
St. Helena, but all that they brought back was 
very vague. 

The next day, the 27th, nothing had changed in 
our position. The crowd of boats grew larger and 
larger. One would have said that the harbor of 
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Portsmouth had become the rendezvous of all the 
curious people in England. No boat belonging to 
any private person could come near us ; launches and 
boats manned by sailors were constantly prowling 
about the Bellerophon and driving away anyone who 
ventured to pass the circular line which had been 
drawn. 

Every day, about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
the Emperor walked on the deck. Then all the boats 
and an infinity of small craft collected and crowded 
in, trying to see him. The harbor was like a vast 
square where the curious populace crowds and 
presses to see something that it has never seen 
before. 

At the moment when the Emperor appeared there 
were acclamations from all sides; everybody moved 
about and stood on tiptoe to see him the better. At 
first it was simple curiosity, but later this curiosity 
was succeeded by interest and admiration. It was 
easy for us to judge. The greater part of the visitors 
had their hats off and those nearest saluted the 
Emperor with respect; ladies waved their handker- 
chiefs. I saw a boat containing several officers come 
pretty near, and these officers took off their hats and 
made profound bows. At that moment if all those 
people had been masters of the Emperor's person 
they would have taken him to London, drawing his 
car like that of a conqueror. One may say that by 
his presence alone the Emperor had won the sym- 
pathy of the English people. 

On the 28th it was the same spectacle as the day 
before. 

29th and 30th. Lord Keith- accompanied by an 
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undersecretary of state, came to notify the Emperor 
of the Ministerial decision which deported him to 
St. Helena. 

On August 4th, early, the Bellerophon made sail and 
left Portsmouth Harbor and went and cruised in the 
Channel, awaiting the arrival of the Northumber- 
land, the seventy-four-gun ship designated to take 
us to St. Helena. 

On the 6th, about midday, we anchored at a place 
called Start Point. The Northumberland came and 
anchored near us, as well as two frigates and the 
Le Tonnant, with Admiral Keith on board. Lord 
Keith and the admiral, Sir George Cockburn, 
came on board the Bellerophon and were received by 
the Emperor. 

On the 7th Admiral Cockburn came on board and 
ordered a search made of all the Emperor's effects 
and those of the members of his suite. They took a 
comfortable sum from the Emperor; they seized all 
the arms that we had brought on board the Beller- 
ophon. I do not recollect whether the other gentle- 
men were obliged to give up their swords, but they 
did not demand the Emperor's. 

When the operation was finished and the moment 
had come to leave the Bellerophon the Emperor went 
down into the boat and went on board the North- 
umberland. He was accompanied by the Grand 
Marshal and three other persons who had been 
designated to accompany him. More than one 
tear flowed from the eyes of those of our people 
who had not been happy enough to obtain the favor 
of accompanying the Emperor to St. Helena. 

When M. Maingaud, a young doctor who had been 
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given to the Emperor by Dr. Corvisart, 1 had learned 
of His Majesty's deportation to a distant island, he 
had refused to go, probably influenced by the fear of 
losing his life on so long a voyage. Doctor O'Meara, 2 
the surgeon of the Bellerophon, to whom it was pro- 
posed to take the place of M. Maingaud, had accepted 
the position after obtaining the assent and permission 
of his superiors. 

When the Emperor had arrived on the deck of the 
Northumberland Admiral Cockburn presented to him 
two Englishmen of distinction, Lord Lowther and 
Mr. Littleton ; he talked to them for a long time near 
the first cannon on the port side, those nearest to the 
deck cabin. 

When the embarkation was finished, sail was made; 
the two Englishmen took leave of the Emperor and 
we sailed for St. Helena. It was three or four o'clock. 

Admiral Cockburn called the Emperor "General" 
and "Excellency," but his style of speaking was not 
followed by all the other Englishmen, for the next 
morning Sir George Bingham, colonel of the 53d, 
asking me about the Emperor, said, "How is His 
Majesty?" 

At dinner, which was at five o'clock, I served the 
Emperor. The admiral was attentive and offered all 

ljean Nicholas des MaretsCorvisart, Napoleon's physician, had 
already become distinguished before the Revolution. He enjoyed 
Napoleon's high esteem and complete confidence. 

2 Barry Edward O'Meara was Napoleon's personal physician until 
removed in 1818. He became "Napoleon's man," whether from 
interested or disinterested motives has been hotly disputed. On 
his return to England he published A Voice from St. Helena, which 
was a bitter attack on Sir Hudson Lowe. A tremendous storm 
raged about this book, and it was republished as late as 1888, 
renamed Napoleon at St. Helena. 
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the dishes which were on the table. Shortly after des- 
sert was served His Majesty rose from the table and 
went to walk on deck, where the Grand Marshal and 
M. de Las Cases followed him. The admiral and all 
the English rose and were astonished at this sudden 
disappearance of the Emperor; but they sat down 
again when they were informed that it was His 
Majesty's habit to remain a short time at table. 
They continued to eat their dessert. 

What happened at this dinner took place every 
day at this meal, only the admiral took care to 
hasten the first courses and to have the coffee 
ready as soon as the dessert was served. 

The table was square; in the middle of the side 
which faced the salon were the Emperor and the 
admiral. The latter was on the right side of His 
Majesty, who had Madame Bertrand on his left; 
Madame de Montholon was on the right of the 
admiral. The other persons occupied the other 
places. It is to be noticed that the middle of the 
side of the table facing the salon was between the 
Emperor and the admiral; in this way there was 
equality of place. 

When the English had finished their dessert they 
went to take the air on deck, and before it was dark 
they went into the salon, either to play cards or to 
talk. The Emperor retired to his room early. This 
first evening was the pattern of all those which 
followed it. 

It is well to report here that the Emperor, in order 
that a part of his little treasure might escape the eyes 
of the English, had, before the search, given belts 
containing a certain quantity of gold to those who 
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were to accompany him. That which he intrusted 
to me contained at least 25,000 francs in gold in 
Spanish pieces. When the Emperor was settled in 
his cabin each one returned the belt which he had 
received. In one of M. de Las Cases's atlases the 
Emperor had glued to one of the leaves a receipt 
from M. Lafitte for a considerable sum. 

When everyone had gone out of the salon I placed 
my bed, which was composed of a small hair mattress 
of an inch in thickness, along the door of the Em- 
peror's little room or cabin, with the head against 
the door of the salon. Marchand slept in His 
Majesty's room itself. 

The next day the Emperor took the habit of rising 
about seven or eight o'clock. He' had breakfast in his 
room from nine to ten o'clock. He remained in his 
dressing gown or his shirt sleeves until three or four 
o'clock, the hour when he dressed. He then passed 
into the salon, where he played a game of chess with 
one of the generals till the admiral came to inform 
him that dinner was served. 

During the morning he would send for one of the 
gentlemen to converse with and to learn the news of 
the ship. Most of the time he amused himself in 
reading. Nearly all the time he was seated in his 
armchair. 

From the 22d to the 26th of August. On the 22d 
we arrived before Madeira. The wind became 
excessive, the heat very great, and the sea high. 
We passed these four days in beating to windward, in 
tacking or in lying to. Some ships of our squadron 
anchored in the bay of Funchal to get fresh provi- 
sions and water. 
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The 27th. In the morning we found ourselves 
passing the Canary Islands. The fog was so thick 
that we could not see the Peak of Teneriffe, though 
they showed us in which direction it lay. 

On the 29th we passed the Tropic of Cancer. We 
saw some flying fish. 

On the 31st, at a rather late hour in the evening, a 
man fell or threw himself into the sea. In a moment 
the ship came up in the wind, boats were put over- 
board, torches were lit; distant cries were heard 
from time to time. This scene, which was lighted 
only by the whitish light of the torches, carried fear 
into all hearts. The darkness was so great that they 
could not find the poor man. 

September 9th. The Emperor dictated some parts 
of the siege of Toulon to M. de Las Cases. 

Prom the 19th to the 22d. His Majesty dictated 
on his campaigns of Italy. 

23d, crossing the line. Early in the morning the 
sailors made preparations for the ceremony. Every- 
thing being ready, a sailor, transformed into a gro- 
tesque Neptune, was rolled in on a sort of chariot (a 
gun carriage) ; he was escorted by savages. When he 
had arrived at the part of the deck which is between 
the mizzen and the mainmast Neptune addressed 
the commander of the ship and invited him to bring 
before him, god of the seas, all those who had not yet 
fulfilled the laws of his empire, etc. Then all the 
men who had not yet passed the line were pursued 
by the satellites of the god, who made them mount, 
one after another, on a sort of scaffolding on which 
was placed a seat, on which they seated the patient, 
whose chin and face the executioners of the god 
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daubed with tar. Another executioner approached, 
armed with a wooden razor two feet long with a 
blade indented like a saw, and scraped the cheeks and 
chin of the man being initiated pretty roughly. After 
this operation the latter was tumbled into a boat full 
of water which was behind him. Those who resisted 
were the least gently handled; nobody was spared, 
not even the officers, not even the captain of the 
ship. During all the time that this ceremony lasted 
everything on board was in the greatest confusion, 
but as soon as it had ended everything became orderly 
and discipline resumed its sway. 

On the 14th of October, in the afternoon, toward 
the end of the day, the watch called out, "Land!" 
They thought that they could see St. Helena. They 
lay to all night. 

The 15th, early, we could see the island and its 
steep sides. Toward midday they cast anchor. The 
admiral went ashore soon afterward; he only 
returned about six o'clock in the evening. Several 
ships of our squadron, which had taken the ordinary 
route, had arrived some days before. 

The 16th, after dinner, the Emperor disembarked, 
and the admiral lodged him in a furnished house 
situated at the left-hand corner of the street and the 
square. His room was on the first floor. It is there 
that the persons attached to the service of the 
private apartments joined him. The house was very 
clean, but supplied with very few articles of furniture; 
everything was extremely simple. The Emperor 
passed the night there. 

During the morning there had been a distribution 
of the belts for the landing; I had two for my share. 
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I had put them around my waist and 50,000 francs 
was a considerable weight to carry during a large 
part of the day ; consequently I felt greatly relieved 
when I could get rid of my burden. My hips were 
flayed. 



CHAPTER X 

St. Helena 

'TpHE 17th. Early in the morning the admiral came 
-*■ to the house occupied by the Emperor. He had 
had his two horseslandedandbroughtonewithhimfor 
the Emperor's use; two other horses were also before 
the door, one for the Grand Marshal and one for me. 

The Emperor was ready. Before mounting his 
horse he ordered me to try it so that I might know 
whether he could use it without danger. After 
circling about a little I dismounted, assuring him that 
the horse was easy and gentle. He mounted and, ac- 
companied by the Grand Marshal and Sir George Cock- 
burn, who acted as guide, took the road which leads 
to Longwood, the spot chosen by the admiral to be the 
prison of the illustrious captive of the Holy Alliance. 

I followed a few steps behind. Immediately on 
leaving the town we went steadily up until we 
reached the spot where the road is on level ground. 
The road was very good, though narrow, but on 
either hand I saw very deep ravines, for the most 
part without vegetation. When we got to the top 
and went almost straight ahead we had on our left 
for a good while a large hollow which is known as the 
"Devil's Punchbowl." 

This name paints perfectly the abyss which we 
had before our eyes, the depths of which are contorted 
in an extraordinary manner; they are a multitude of 
ravines which run into one another and unite in a 
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few which are deeper and still more frightful. These 
last unite again to form a single one with which the 
former cannot compare. Imagine a narrow and 
winding gorge with high rocks, black and straight 
up and down, as though they had been hewn by 
repeated bolts of lightning. Nothing is more hideous 
than this last ravine, which runs in this way down to 
the sea. We reached a house called Hutt's Gate. 
The ground back of the house is an amphitheater and 
is, so to speak, the place where the Punchbowl 
starts. This valley is covered with verdure and con- 
trasts singularly with what we have just described, 
which has so wild a look because of its black color. 
Before us was a road which had a mountain on the 
right which overhangs it and which rises and forms 
one of the arStes, or roots, of the high, conical moun- 
tain called Diana Peak. This latter is absolutely 
covered with verdure in all parts. Clouds almost 
always rest on its top. On the left is a valley which 
runs from west to east ; it is covered with verdure for 
the most part. But let us come back to Hutt's 
Gate. There, on the left, was the road which was to 
lead us to Longwood; it followed the curve of the 
Punchbowl and ran on a level at our right. We 
arrived at two little houses which served as an 
entrance to a large inclosure. We left the road, 
which turned to the left as it ran along the Bowl, and 
we passed between the two houses, which were like 
guardhouses, and we went straight forward toward 
a dwelling which was at the end of the road. We 
had seen this dwelling as soon as we had reached the 
place where the road begins to run along the Punch- 
bowl. On the right, here and there, were trees which 
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seemed stunted because of their short trunks and 
their dry and thin foliage. This vegetation is 
effective from a distance, but near it is ugly and arid. 
It was noticeable that all the trunks of these trees 
were inclined a little toward the south. We ap- 
proached the dwelling by degrees; it seemed to us 
fairly extensive. Everything was clean about it, and 
the different plantations, as well as the lawns, made 
an agreeable picture for the eye, but nevertheless 
one felt the aridity of the neighborhood. The shade 
which the trees threw was not thick enough to 
protect one from the burning sun of the tropics. 
The master and mistress of the house received the 
Emperor as he got off his horse. They walked about 
the gardens, after which they went into a room where 
breakfast was served in the English fashion. They 
sat down at table. The lady, who was a person of 
from thirty to thirty-six years old, tall, blonde, 
speaking French excellently (she had been brought 
up in Paris), did the honors of the house very weB 
and gracefully. During the whole of breakfast the 
Emperor took great pleasure in talking to her. 
When breakfast was finished they took a few more 
turns about the garden, and the Emperor took leave 
of Mr. and Mrs. Skelton (the master and mistress 
of the house, the husband being the lieutenant- 
governor of the island) and mounted his horse, with 
the two persons who accompanied him, and we went 
back by the same road. We had gone at a walk; 
we returned at a walk. As I was somewhat behind, 
I could hear them talking, but could not catch enough 
words to make out the subject of the conversation, 
t which probably turned on what they saw on the way. 
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When we reached the descent I could see the different 
sites much better, as they followed one another and 
changed their appearance from the different di- 
rections which were taken by the road, which was 
often winding. When we reached the curve which 
goes down into the valley which opens upon the 
town the Emperor saw a group of small buildings, 
behind which was a little waterfall. When we 
reached the road which led to them he took it. The 
principal building was occupied by the Balcombe 
family, whose acquaintance he made. The spot 
pleased him and he asked to live in an isolated 
building which was on the right, thirty or forty 
yards from the principal building. As the admiral 
made noobjection, the Emperor took possession of this 
retreat, which consisted of only a single room with a 
little square at the rear, in which was a stairway at the 
top of which was a loft transformed into a little room. 

Orders were given for the Emperor's bed to be 
brought, and the few articles of furniture which he 
used on his campaigns. The Emperor told M. de 
Las Cases and Marchand to come and join him. In 
less than two hours the baggage was transported to 
"The Briars," and Marchand, who had come with 
the things, went to work with me to arrange the room 
in the presence of the Emperor. M. de Las Cases 
arrived soon afterward. The count was lodged in the 
little room or loft which was above the Emperor. 
Dinner was brought from the town, where the 
service de bouche had been established. 

After dinner the Emperor walked about the neigh- 
borhood of the Balcombe house, and in the evening, 
when he was tired and it grew late, he went to bed. 
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M. de Las Cases went to his loft and Marchand and I 
stretched out on the thin mattresses which they had 
brought us and which were the same, I think, which 
we had had on board the Northumberland. 

During the early part of our stay at "The Briars" 
Noverraz and I were obliged to go and find wood to 
feed the Emperor's fire. We had to pick up dry 
wood, to knock down that which was in the trees, 
and even to cut down these same trees, then to 
carry our supply to the house and amuse ourselves in 
making it into kindling. In the service of the 
Emperor's private apartments it was useless to be 
particular about what one did; it was a good deal 
like camp life. Later the government furnished 
what wood we needed and we had a Chinaman to do 
the heavy work. It was the Emperor's habit not to 
want anyone in his apartments, especially the two 
little rooms, except his valets de chambre, and nothing 
was done except by their hands. 1 

After the Emperor moved up to Longwood he 
was very curious to see everything which went on 
about his house, and it was for that purpose that he. 
had a hole cut in one of the slats in the shutter of 
the first window, on the west side of the room called 
the reception room, so that he could apply the object 
glass of his telescope to it. He could already see 

'The Emperor's household at St. Helena was composed, at the 
outset, of Count and Countess Bertrand, Count and Countess de 
Montholon, the two Las Cases (father and son), and General Gour- 
gaud, besides the following servants: Marchand, first valet de 
chambre; Saint-Denis and Noverraz, valets de chambre; Santini, 
usher — these four being "servants of the chamber." Archambault 
senior and junior, grooms, and Gentilini, footman, were "servants 
in livery," and the "servants for the table" were Cypriani, mattre 
d'hdlel; Pierron, butler; Lepage, cook; and Rousseau, steward. 
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ST. HELENA 

everyone who came by the guardhouse very well. 
This was the way that Sir Hudson Lowe and Sir 
Thomas Reade usually came, as well as other 
members of the governor's suite and visitors. A 
similar hole was made in the shutter of one of the 
two little windows on the right and left of the ver- 
anda or trellised front porch, which enabled him to 
have a view over the whole camp, which was on the 
north. He also had one made in the shutter of the 
first window looking out on the east lawn and the 
wood. On this side he could see the arrival of the 
ships which put in to St. Helena. 

Looking through his telescope was a pleasure which 
the Emperor often gave himself during the course of 
the day, and he forgot nothing which could make 
him a spectator of what went on around him, so that he 
had the branches which might obstruct his view cut 
away. If the governor and his aids were at Longwood 
and they were outside of the space covered by his tele- 
scope, he would send one of his valets to find out what 
had become of them and what road they had taken. 

One day when the Emperor was in the reception 
room with Madame de Montholon he looked through 
his telescope and saw a number of people who had 
stopped outside of the boundary. They were M. 
and Mme. Sturmer, M. de Montchenu, and perhaps 
the Russian commissioner, M. Balmain. 1 Madame 

» Napoleon was considered by the Allies to be their joint prisoner, 
not the prisoner of England alone. They were determined that there 
should be no repetition of the failure at Elba to watch Napoleon 
and prevent him from escaping. For this purpose three of the 
powers sent commissioners to reside at St. Helena and keep an eye 
on both the Emperor and on Sir Hudson Lowe. These gentlemen 
were Baron Sturmer for Austria, Count Balmain for Russia, and the 
Marquis de Montchenu for France. 
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Bertrand, accompanied by M. de Montholon or the 
Grand Marshal, went to meet them. He said to 
Madame de Montholon, "Go and join them, ma- 
dame." "But, Sire, I must go and dress." "You 
are all right," replied the Emperor, impatiently. 
"Go!" Madame de Montholon left the room, but 
instead of going toward the party she turned toward 
her quarters. The Emperor, displeased at not seeing 
her, said to some one who stood by him at the 
moment, "Madame de Montholon is always well 
enough dressed to come and see me, but never 
handsome enough to see anyone else." 

In a moment of irritation the Emperor wished to 
dress or undress or needed something. He was 
angry with Marchand and me, I don't remember 
why, and said to Marchand, "Since you are not 
willing to wait on me, send me Gentilini; he will 
wait on me." I do not recollect what happened 
next, but it all ended like the others, whether on one 
side or the other. There were a few hours of sulki- 
ness, after which the Emperor came back to his 
habitual good humor and we went on with our 
service for him as if nothing had happened. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Emperor's Day 

AS I did not keep a journal at St. Helena any more 
"* than I had done previously, I shall confine myself 
to describing things as I have done heretofore and as 
my memory has retained them. Having no work 
or date which can serve me as a guide, I shall place 
the separate articles almost at random. 

When the Emperor lived at "The Briars" he 
dressed in the uniform of the mounted chasseurs of 
the Guard. He had worn that costume on board of 
the Bellerophon and the Northumberland, with, of 
course, the three-cornered hat and the tricolored 
cockade. He stopped wearing this cockade later. 
Shortly after he moved into Longwood he wore a 
shooting coat at first, and when this, after having been 
turned, became really too bad, he wore in its place a 
civilian's coat, green or brown, I do not recollect 
which. These three coats were cut on the same 
pattern. When he dressed he always wore the Grand 
Ribbon of the Legion of Honor (this ribbon was with- 
out a cross and was worn under the coat), and the 
star on the coat. Whether in military or civilian 
dress, he wore a waistcoat of piqu6 or white kersey- 
mere, with little figured pockets, and short breeches 
of kerseymere with flap and pockets. He never wore 
anything but silk stockings having a crown in the 
corner, and gold buckles on his shoes; these were 
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round, and ornamented with little roses. The knee 
buckles were also of gold with little designs and were 
somewhat longer than broad. He always wore a 
muslin cravat and a collar of black silk folded, which 
was buckled behind by a square, narrow gold buckle. 
In incognito he wore a green frock coat and a round 
hat. 

When the Emperor superintended the work in his 
gardens he wore a hunting waistcoat and nankeen 
pantaloons with feet, a broad-brimmed straw hat 
with a narrow black ribbon, and red or green slippers 
on his feet. He usually had in his hand a little rose- 
wood billiard cue which served him both for a stick 
and a measure. In his room he wore a frock coat of 
pique as a dressing gown, pantaloons of white fustian 
or swanskin with feet, and a madras handkerchief 
on his head. Except when he went into the gardens 
he dressed in this way part of the day; he was com- 
fortable in it. If he went to walk in the gardens 
during the morning, which happened, to tell the 
truth, every day, he wore nothing else. For the first 
four years he dressed every day, unless he felt indis- 
posed. It was usually about three that he dressed. 
He only shaved every two or three days. 

When he was dressed, before leaving his room, he 
put in the pockets of his coat a handkerchief, a 
snuff box, a little opera glass, and a tortoise-shell 
bonbonniere in which were licorice and sometimes, 
if he had a cold, jujube paste, but never anything 
else. He never wore gloves unless he were going out 
on horseback, and then he was more likely to put 
them in his pocket than on his hands. 

The Emperor never wore any jewelry except a 
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watch with which there was a chain of the Empress 
Marie Louise's hair. On this was a gold key and a 
little seal of the same metal on which was engraved 
an N with a crown. In the center of the under side 
of the watch was engraved a small B. During the 
last year of his exile the Emperor exchanged this 
watch for the Grand Marshal's; when he placed it 
in his hands he said, "This one marked the hour of 
my battles." 

The Emperor had several snuff boxes which he 
used habitually; they were of tortoise shell lined 
with gold, and on the cover of each was an antique 
medal, Greek or Roman, of silver, set in a circle of 
gold. One of these snuff boxes had on the lower part 
of the opening a little gold medal of Timoleon. The 
form of some of these snuff boxes was oval, others 
were square; these last were longer than broad, with 
the corners cut off. There were also two others of 
tortoise shell, lined with gold. On one was the por- 
trait of the Empress, and on the other a naked child, 
who was the King of Rome. At first he used these 
snuff boxes like the others, but afterward he had 
them put aside. 

In a box which was called the snuff-box case the 
Emperor had still other snuff boxes with medals, 
paintings, and cameos. The handsomest was square 
and ornamented with an antique cameo of Alexander 
the Great. There was another one, round, and 
rather large, but of ordinary workmanship, orna- 
mented with two large medals of gold; above was 
Francis I and beneath Charles V. 

The Emperor was of exemplary sobriety. Brought 
up in the ordinary classes of society, he had pre- 
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served in his greatness the habits of his youth. The 
simplest dishes were those which suited him the best. 
He was, indeed, extremely particular; the slightest 
breach of cleanliness or a badly set table aroused his 
disgust. He preferred a good soup (he liked it very 
hot) and a good piece of boiled beef to all the com- 
plicated and succulent dishes which his cooks could 
make for him. Boiled or poached eggs, an omelette, 
a small leg of mutton, a cutlet, a filet of beef, broiled 
breast of lamb, or a chicken wing, lentils, beans in a 
salad were the dishes which they habitually served at 
his breakfasts. There were never more than two 
dishes on the table for this meal — one of vegetables, 
preceded by a soup. 

The dinner was more elaborate, the table more 
abundantly served, but he never ate any but the 
most simply cooked things, whether meat or vege- 
tables. A piece of Parmesan or Roquefort cheese 
closed his meals. If there happened to be any fruit 
it was served to him, but if he ate any of it, it was 
but very little. For instance, he would only take a 
quarter of a pear or an apple, or a very small bunch 
of grapes. What he especially liked were fresh 
almonds. He was so fond of them that he would eat 
almost the whole plate. He also liked rolled waffles 
in which a little cream had been put. Two or three 
lozenges were all the candy that he ate. After his 
meals, whether breakfast or dinner, they gave him a 
little coffee, of which he often left a good part. Never 
any liqueurs. When he was on board the North- 
umberland, at the admiral's table, they offered him a 
small glass of some liqueur every day; he rarely raised 
it to his lips; he only enjoyed inhaling the perfume. 
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His food in Paris had been what it was at St. 
Helena, but here it lacked the quality, the variety of 
the food and its delicacy. He often complained of 
not getting tender meat. When he ate salad or 
fish he used his fingers more than his fork. When he 
found any bones in the fish he had his plate changed 
at once. "I don't like thorns," he would say. That 
was the name which he gave to the little bones; he 
was afraid that one might stick in his throat and make 
him sick at his stomach. His drink at St. Helena 
was claret; in France it had been Chambertin. He 
rarely drank his half bottle, and always with the 
addition of as much water as there was wine. There 
were hardly ever any fine wines. Sometimes, in the 
daytime, he would drink a glass of champagne, but 
never without adding at least as much water; it was 
a lemonade. The time occupied at his meals was 
scarcely more than fifteen or twenty minutes, but at 
St. Helena, if the weather was bad, he would prolong 
the dessert for a good while, amusing himself reading 
aloud an act of a comedy, a tragedy, or some piece of 
verse, or something else. 

After the departure of M. de Las Cases and Gen- 
eral Gourgaud the Emperor liked to breakfast in the 
open air in one of his gardens, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, in the company of General 
Montholon, and sometimes also of the Grand 
Marshal, when the latter was summoned or came to 
see the Emperor. 

When the Emperor did not feel well he took tea and 
hot lemonade or chicken broth. He thought that 
dieting was a sovereign remedy for any disease. If 
he felt better after he had fasted he would send to 
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find out what there was for him to eat. If there was 
nothing that he liked he would order a mutton chop 
or a couple of poached eggs. When he had not 
been hungry during the day he would order some- 
thing to be ready for the night in case he should 
wake up and his body need nourishment. If the night 
passed and he had not asked for anything he would 
have them bring him some soup with rice or paste 
early in the morning and he would also take a small 
glass of Constance wine. His manner of life agreed 
in all respects with the state of his health, his humor, 
his caprices, his needs, and his work. 

Ordinarily, towards five, half past five, or six in the 
morning the Emperor would ring for the valet de 
chambre on duty, have his curtains drawn and his 
windows and shutters opened. "What sort of 
weather is it?" "Sire, it is clear." "Give me my 
dressing gown and my pantaloons." The valet 
would put these on, as well as his slippers. "Open 
the doors and windows," he would say, "let in the air 
which God made." This was a phrase which he used 
when he was in a good humor. "Call Montholon." 
He would go into the garden, singing some old 
opera air that he remembered. If the weather was 
bad, if it rained or was foggy, he would say : ' ' Cursed 
country! It is always bad weather." After being 
dressed he would sit down at his desk and write, or 
he would lie on the sofa and amuse himself with 
reading. Otherwise he would go and walk in the 
salon and the reception room and would look with 
his glass through the little openings in the slats of 
his shutters. If he had sent for M. de Montholon 
they would walk together till breakfast time. When 
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breakfast was over the Emperor and M. de Mont- 
holon would continue to walk together about an hour 
longer, and then the Emperor would go in again and 
go to his sofa or desk or to bed. Whether the Em- 
peror had worked or rested, he dressed about three 
o'clock. 

When the Emperor was dressed he went out of his 
private apartments and had M. de Montholon called 
again, going with him to walk in the garden, and 
toward four or five o'clock they came in for dinner. 
If the weather was damp or rainy the Emperor would 
go into the salon, where M. de Montholon joined him, 
and with the chess table placed before the sofa they 
would play a few games before dinner. Sometimes 
they would walk in the salon and reception room. 
When the dinner hour had come the table would be 
set on a small table which was in the middle of the 
salon, if the Emperor did not order otherwise. The 
first part of the dinner was soon over, but often when 
the dessert was on the table the Emperor would ask 
for such and such a book, of verse or prose, and would 
send away the two men who were waiting on the 
table, the major-domo and the valet de chambre, 
saying to them : "Go and dine, you two. Come back 
in half an hour and give me my coffee." When the 
half hour was over they would sometimes find him 
at table, sometimes walking about the reception 
room, or in the gardens if the weather permitted 
him to set foot out of doors. As soon as he had 
taken his coffee he would send for the Grand Marshal, 
and all three would walk in the alley in the garden, 
which was the habitual evening walk. 

During the first two years of the life at Long- 
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wood — that is to say, until .the successive departures 
of M. de Las Cases and General Gourgaud — the Em- 
peror dined with all the members of his suite with the 
exception of the Grand Marshal and Madame 
Bertrand, and then, until the departure of Madame 
Montholon, he invited the Grand Marshal, some- 
times alone, sometimes with the countess; another 
day it would be M. and Mme. de Montholon, and 
still another time everybody together. It also often 
happened that he dined alone. After the departure 
of his wife, General de Montholon almost always took 
his meals with the Emperor, unless the latter was 
indisposed or wanted to eat but little. The Emperor 
felt that the state of a man left by himself was very 
sad, above all for one who, like M. de Montholon, 
had just seen his family depart. The Grand Marshal, 
not being in the same circumstances as M. de Mont- 
holon, was not so often invited. Surrounded by a 
numerous family, the Grand Marshal had a well- 
furnished house, and everything, or nearly every- 
thing, could be done there. It would have been too 
great an inconvenience for him and his family always 
to be obliged to take their meals at Longwood, 
particularly in bad weather, as his house was three or 
four hundred paces away from the Emperor's. 

The walk continued till eight or nine o'clock. At 
that hour the cordon of sentries about Longwood was 
drawn nearer the house. Then the Emperor went 
into his own apartments and the other gentlemen 
went home. Sometimes, however, one of them.^would 
be kept. The Emperor would call Marchand to 
finish undressing him, for he would no sooner be in 
his room that he would throw his hat on the carpet, 
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remove his coat, take off his ribbon, his waistcoat, 
his collar, his cravat, his suspenders; everything was 
scattered about him. If he wished to work the valet 
put on his dressing gown and pantaloons. If he did 
not feel like sleeping when he went to bed he would 
keep that one of the gentlemen whom he had brought 
with him or Marchand. When he was in a good 
humor he talked ; in a bad one he said nothing, unless 
a word here and there. Whoever was with him stayed 
till he was dismissed or till His Majesty went to 
steep. When the Emperor went to bed late the valet 
on duty was almost sure to pass a good night, but if he 
went to bed early one might expect him to ring toward 
one or two o'clock, ask for a light, and begin to work. 
Sometimes at that hour he would order a bath, 
which he would take or not, or might not take till 
daybreak. When he wanted to go to bed again after 
working he was often obliging enough to put out the 
light himself in order not to disturb the valet de 
chambre. 

If some nights passed well, how many, a great 
number, passed badly! When he came in from his 
walk, somewhat late, and had caught a little cold, 
it was generally in his head. One was almost sure to 
pass a sleepless night if he got up after his first sleep. 
Then he would sneeze, and after the sneezing would 
come a little cough which grew stronger and which he 
had difficulty in stopping. To calm it he would take 
a tea made of the leaves of orange flowers, with a 
spoonful of maidenhair syrup or some other, and 
would drink the tea till the fits of coughing had ceased 
in a measure. He would cough so hard that he could 
be heard all over the house. For the hour or two that 
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the attack lasted he would not stop coughing. 
Finally his chest would be so tired by the efforts 
which he made that he would be obliged to go back 
to bed again, and spend the time till day half awake 
and half asleep. If the cold was sometimes a passing 
one, it would sometimes last for several days, but in 
that case he would not leave his room and would eat 
very little : a soupe a la reine, a little tea, and an egg 
or two were enough for him. When he was in this 
state of weakness he hardly permitted the door to be 
opened for people to go in or come out of his room; 
he could not bear the least draught. 

During these nights of coughing the valet de cham- 
bre on duty was very uncomfortable. As there was 
no fire anywhere it was necessary that one should be 
made in the Emperor's room with wood that was 
almost green, so that one had to have taken care to 
provide a certain quantity of brushwood or chips, to 
help combustion, and it was on this fire that the water 
was warmed for the tea which the Emperor was 
asking for. The Emperor preferred to have all this 
fuss made in his own room, before his eyes, rather 
than to have it made in the kitchen, in order not to 
disturb anyone belonging to the outside service. 

How many times has it happened to me to pass 
long hours near the Emperor's bed, and in the most 
complete darkness, waiting till he should tell me to go 
to bed. In order not to have to remain on my feet 
too long I would take the precaution to bring a pillow 
and lie at the foot of his bed in order to rest. I was 
careful to have my ears open, in order to be on my 
feet at the slightest movement and at the slightest 
word which I might hear. 
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The Emperor did not at all know how to take care 
of his health. He knew that dampness gave him 
colds; well, it often happened that he went to walk 
and allowed himself to be caught in the rain. In- 
stead of coming back into the house at the first 
drops, he would continue his walk and his conver- 
sation and let himself get wet. Wearing only knee 
breeches, silk stockings, and very thin shoes, he 
became chilled easily, and when he came in his shoes 
and stockings would be as wet as if they had been 
dipped in water. He was absolutely like a child. 
But when he felt that he had taken cold he took a 
great many remedies, which he gave up very quickly 
as soon as he felt a little better. 

The Emperor had a really kind heart and was 
capable of a strong attachment. In his household 
at St. Helena he was an excellent father of a family 
in the midst of his children. His bad humor never 
lasted long; it disappeared a short time after it had 
shown itself. If he was in the wrong, he would soon 
come and pull the ear of the one on whom his anger 
had fallen, or give him a slap on the back. After 
saying a few words relating to his irritation he would 
lavish the most agreeable expressions on him — "My 
son — My boy — My child." What would not one do 
for such a man, for such a master? 

If anyone had not obeyed his orders or had acl^ed 
contrary to his intentions he got angry easily; he 
would overwhelm the person with the bitterest 
words and even threaten to have him punished. But 
when the moment of heat had passed he would return 
by degrees to moderation. In his moments of anger 
he never permitted one to say anything; that was 
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the way to irritate him in the highest degree. If one 
was in the right he would quickly recognize it. In 
fact, he was no sooner alone than he would study 
the case, not as an offending or an offended party, 
but as an upright judge. He would weigh the evi- 
dence on both sides as if the two parties were face 
to face. One was sure to win his case before him with 
the greatest ease if he had any good arguments to 
advance, and the next day, or a few days later, he 
would send for the one whom he had scolded. At 
the outset he would receive him with a severe 
countenance, but when the first explanations had 
been made the severity disappeared and gave place to 
good will and kindness. One must have offended him 
deeply for the ill humor to last. In that case one 
was, so to speak, put aside, and even forgotten; yet 
still opportunities might present themselves for one 
to present himself before his eyes, and a moment 
sufficed for the past to be forgotten. Faults injuri- 
ous to the public good were never forgiven, if they 
were committed intentionally, but those which were 
not he forgave willingly if the honesty and honor of 
the person remained untouched. Indulgence for 
others naturally inclined him to pardon; he knew 
that man is not infallible. 

The Emperor had a great and generous soul, and 
had all the virtues of the great men of antiquity, 
without having their faults. He was great on the 
throne, at the pinnacle of human power, and still 
greater in the chains of his mortal and implacable 
enemies. Those who in prosperity had flattered and 
fawned upon him, those who had bowed down the 
lowest, who had wiped the dust from his feet with 
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their foreheads, those whom he had raised to the 
highest offices, the most exalted dignities, those 
whom he had enriched — these, for the most part, 
loaded him with insults as soon as they saw him in 
adversity. They forgot the good which he had done 
to remember only a few errors scattered here and 
there in the course of his reign, which served as a 
pretext for them to tear him to pieces. He was a 
wild beast, a blood-thirsty tiger, a being vomited on 
earth by a spirit from hell; in short, the Emperor 
was everything most abominable that malice could 
invent to befoul a man and make him an object of 
execration in the eyes of all nations. In spite of what 
they have done, of what they have wished to do, he 
has remained, for the mass of the people, the ideal 
man, the good father of a family, the honest man, the 
great citizen, the great man, the man of France, and 
the man of whom Europe still preserves an eternal 
memory. 

If he is to be reproached with some acts of severity 
when he was on the throne, it is because men with 
turbulent passions and bad intentions, and the old 
royalist party which was hostile to him, needed to be 
repressed. He never did anything without mature 
reflection and without weighing the chances for and 
against, so that he never reproached himself with 
what he had done. I have heard him say that if he 
had to run his career over again and the same cir- 
cumstances occurred he would again do what he had 
done before. 



CHAPTER XII 

Literary Work 

'T V HE Emperor had an extraordinary imagination 
■*• and a remarkable memory. The mobility of his 
tongue was, so to speak, insufficient to convey all that 
his mind furnished him with, and his pen was still 
more so. He could dictate for several hours together 
without stopping. His memory furnished him with 
everything that he needed. He compared it to a 
piece of furniture composed of a great number of 
drawers; he would pull out that one which he 
needed in order to take from it the materials which 
belonged to his subject. The classification of every- 
thing was done as if automatically, and then nothing 
remained for him to do but to speak the words. He 
often said that he was equal to killing six secretaries. 
Those who wrote from his dictation, although they 
wrote in the most abbreviated way, were always one 
or two, or even three, sentences behind. Only 
stenographers were able to keep up with him. 
Therefore, as soon as he learned of this method of 
writing as fast as speech (it was when he returned 
from the Russian campaign), he never failed to have 
a secretary (M. Joanne) who was very skillful at it, 
which greatly relieved his other secretaries. It was 
to this stenographer that he dictated the Concordat 
at Fontainebleau. 
The Emperor wrote fast enough, but he had not 
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the patience to write. The first lines were passably 
written, but those that followed were illegible. 1 
One had to be very much accustomed to the form of 
his letters, of his words, and the way they were run 
together, in order to be able to decipher them, and 
even the ablest would seek for a long time before divin- 
ing the meaning of this sort of hieroglyphics. To read 
the Emperor's writing one had to have good eyes and 
a good memory, because sometimes he wrote very 
small, and on the other hand certain words were 
written differently in different places. What made 
the difficulty greater was that the Emperor, who 
usually wrote in a very abbreviated manner, often 
omitted necessary letters or put in others which did 
not belong there. Finally, it almost always happened 
that he could not read his own writing ; he knew what 
ought to be there, but did not know what he had put 
down. Many a time when I went to ask him what he 
had written I would get, by way of answer, "What, 
imbecile, don't you know how to read?" "No, Sire." 
' ' Yet it is written as clearly as though it were printed. 
Look!" "Sire„ I have looked with all my eyes. I 
can't make out the word which Your Majesty has 
written." The Emperor would look, too, but he 
would not prove more skillful than I. After trying 
in vain for a minute or two he would say to me, "Sit 
down there and write," and he would go to work to 
dictate to me a few phrases of a paragraph to take 
the place of the part where there were illegible words. 
He ended by giving up pens and ink and sub- 
stituting pencils. He had a number of them ready 

•Josephine wrote to the Marquise de la Tour du Pin, "I cannot 
make out his letters; he writes like a cat." 
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on his writing table, which enabled him to write more 
rapidly and saved the time which it took him to dip 
his pen in the ink. If he thought that what he had to 
write would need more pencils than he had he would 
keep someone with him to sharpen them as they were 
used up, and with that it often happened that he 
wrote on the wood. For that matter, whether he 
wrote with a pen or a pencil, he did not write his 
words any better, and very often when I had some- 
thing written by him I would substitute another 
word for that which I could not read, and when he 
read over what I had written he would either put in 
another word or leave mine. 

The Emperor corrected everything that he had 
done endlessly; he never stopped scratching out 
words, phrases, whole lines, and even quarter pages. 
He was constantly adding, changing, cutting out; 
there were corrections of corrections, even in what he 
considered a clean copy. He would say in con- 
nection with this, "He! Rousseau copied his Nou- 
velle H4loise seven times!" 

In making corrections, if it was to add, he would 
write them in pencil between the lines, between which 
he would put as many as two or three other lines, and 
what he wrote was so fine that generally I was 
obliged to resort to a magnifying glass in order to 
enlarge the letters and ease my eyes. If he cut out, 
he drew lines from left to right across words and 
phrases. 

The Emperor was infinitely fond of reading. The 
Greek and Roman historians were often in his hands, 
especially Plutarch. He could appreciate this ex- 
cellent author more than anyone else. Therefore 
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The Lives of Illustrious Men always appeared on the 
shelves of his campaign libraries. He often read 
Rollin. The history of the middle ages, modern 
history, and particular histories occupied him only 
casually. The only religious book which he had was 
the Bible. He liked to read over in it the chapters 
which he had heard read in the ruins of the ancient 
cities of Syria. They painted for him the customs of 
those countries and the patriarchal life of the desert. 
It was, he said, a faithful picture of what he had 
seen with his own eyes. Every time that he read 
Homer it was with a new admiration. No one, in his 
view, had known what was truly beautiful and great 
better than this author; consequently he often took 
himjip again and read him from the first page to the 
last. The drama had great charms for the Emperor. 
Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, often had one or two acts 
of their pieces read aloud. He preferred Corneille to 
the others, in spite of his imperfections; he always 
chose what was as lofty as he himself, Napoleon. 
Sometimes he would ask for some comedy which he 
had seen played, and from time to time a piece of 
poetry, for instance, "Vert-Vert." 1 He also took 
pleasure in reading some parts of Voltaire's Essai 
sur les moeurs et V esprit des nations, as well as some 
articles from the Dictionnaire Philosophique of the 
same author. Novels helped him to relax and broke 
the seriousness of his habitual occupations. Gil Bias, 
Don Quixote and a small number of others would be 
reread by him. Those of Mesdames de Stael, Genlis, 

1 "Vert- Vert" is a humorous poem by Gresset. It is the story of 
a parrot which belonged to a convent and it paints the absurdities 
and weakness of convent life with delicate and inoffensive railery. 
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Cottin, Souza, etc., he read over sometimes, but the 
novels which he could not bear were those of Pigault 
Lebrun. He could not endure this author, although 
he had almost all his works; he never thought of 
asking for a volume of them, and would have refused 
one if it had been offered to him. He had nearly 
always under his eyes all the works relative to the 
military art and the campaigns of the great captains. 
One author, Polybius, which he had desired for a long 
time, he received only during his last days, when he 
had almost given up work. It was only by chance 
that he took up a scientific work; books of this sort 
were only occasional. 

If the Emperor had in his hands a book which 
interested him he would never lay it down till he 
knew it thoroughly. He read with his thumb, as the 
Abbe de Pradt said, yet nothing of its contents es- 
caped him, and he knew it so well that long after- 
ward he could make a detailed analysis of it, and 
even cite textually, so to speak, the passages which 
had struck 1 him the most. If he heard anything 
spoken of with which he was not familiar, or of which 
he knew nothing, he would have all the books in his 
library in which it might possibly be treated of 
brought to him at once. He was not satisfied with a 
superficial knowledge; he went into the matter as 
deeply as possible. This was the way in which he 
proceeded to enlighten himself and to furnish his 
mind. 

When boxes of books were received the Emperor 
never rested until they had been opened. The 
volumes were handed to him one after another; he 
would turn over the pages rapidly and lay on a table 
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those which he suspected of containing something. 
As for the others, he would throw them in a pile 
beside him, intending to examine them later. He 
had the books which he had chosen taken into his 
study and placed on a table near his sofa. The 
reading of these novelties would make him pass 
several mornings agreeably. 

When he received newspapers he did not lay them 
down until he had seen everything in them which 
could interest him. At these moments he was not 
the same man as before; his bearing, his voice, his 
gestures, all showed that fire was circulating in his 
veins; his imagination became excited to such a 
point that he became a supernatural man. He 
seemed still to command Europe. This state of vigor, 
of animation, would last for several days ; after that 
the Emperor would resume his habitual condition 
and his usual occupations. This heat, this power 
were revealed also when he dictated the events of his 
life, as, for example, the story of a battle; it was like 
one of those bulletins to the Grand Army after a 
victory. 

Sometimes, when he read the English papers, I 
would stand near him with an English-French dic- 
tionary, and when he found a word which he did not 
understand I would look it up for him. He would go 
on with his reading until he found himself stopped 
again by another word. 

The Emperor was very orderly in everything. He 
could not bear those who were not. In the matter of 
finance he wanted the bills made out and paid every 
month. He carefully examined all the expenditures, 
one after the other. When he saw that too much 
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had been paid for something he called attention to 
it, in order that they might take care in future. He 
placed as much importance on an account of some 
hundreds of francs as he would have on one of some 
millions. He had a good memory and knew too 
much about figures to be misled, which was not at 
all agreeable to knaves. He quoted on this subject 
those too famous contractors for the armies of the 
Republic, who made the government pay twice or 
three times the value of what they furnished by 
means of frauds which they practiced during those 
times of disorder. He did not like to pay more than 
a thing was worth, although he knew that as a great 
personage he would have to pay more than a simple 
private citizen. He did not like to be robbed, and 
thought it a very bad thing that in a country like 
France dealers should have several prices for the same 
thing. He would have liked the merchant to be 
forbidden to raise or lower the price at will when 
once it was fixed; in this way the buyer could take 
the goods or leave them. He could not endure this 
system of bargaining. He added : "If things were as 
I wish, a great confidence would result; anyone, 
even a child, could buy without being afraid of being 
cheated. If I had remained in France I should have 
established this method in commercial affairs, and I 
am convinced that everybody would have gained by 
it. The English charge high, it is true, but they do 
not have two prices, and consequently they are not 
subject to the quantity of small disputes which make 
them lose so much time. If I had not had this idea 
myself I should have been 'grateful to anyone who 
had suggested it to me. They are not concerned in 
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France with simplifying' this part of commerce, yet it 
is very necessary. ' ' 

He reprimanded severely those of his attendants, 
great or small, who incurred debts. All current 
expenses ought to be paid, according to him, at the 
end of a month or the beginning of the next. "How 
many times," he would say, "have I paid the debts 
of several of my generals in order not to hear them 
complained of!" 

In his apartments, his room, his study, his salon, he 
liked to see everything in order. He could not bear 
to have anything which he used habitually moved 
from its place. Consequently, those who served 
him were so accustomed to his habits that it was very 
rare that they had to look for anything that the 
Emperor asked for. What had happened at Paris 
was the case equally at St. Helena. 

Order reigned in his papers not less than in every- 
thing else. Those belonging to a piece of work 
that was finished were carefully locked up in a 
small closet in his desk, and those belonging to an 
unfinished piece were arranged to right and left of 
the place which he occupied at this same desk. 

When the Emperor had given his confidence to 
anyone it was hard to take it from him. But as soon 
as he saw that he had been deceived or imposed upon 
he could not bear to have the guilty man near him. 
He sent him away, never to see him again; he forgot 
him entirely. 

At the time of Marchand's intestinal disease he 
was cared for by Doctor Verling, surgeon of the 
English artillery, who had been at Longwood by 
order of the governor since the departure of Messrs. 
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O'Meara and Stokoe. 1 The Emperor, knowing how 
the mansards, or, more truly, the garrets, over his 
apartments were exposed to the heat, particularly 
the sick man's, which was the hottest, had the 
kindness to have a bed set up for him in the dining 
room, that Marchand might be cooler and more 
comfortable. Every morning the Emperor did not 
fail to ask how he was, as well as during the day. 
When he went to walk in his gardens, if he happened 
to pass through the dining room, he would come up to 
the sick man's bed and say to him, "Well, Mam'zelle 
Marchand, is the princess coming to see you? 
Has she sent to know how you are? Look out, she 
may be unfaithful to you." (Marchand had a mis- 
tress named Esther who lived in Jamestown. She 
came to Longwood habitually every week with her 
little boy, who was named Jimmy.) When the 
Emperor had left the house he would ask whoever 
was with him what Verling thought and what 
medicine be had ordered. When he learned that the 
doctor was giving mercury to Marchand he said: 
"These devils of English doctors treat their patients 
as they treat horses. Well, if Verling cures him, that 
is all that I ask." Marchand was confined to his 
bed for twenty days and then got well promptly. 

It was on board the Northumberland that I first 
saw Doctor Verling. This doctor, who was a man of 
distinction, spoke French very easily and purely. He 
was received by Madame Bertrand, of whom, I 

* John Stokoe was presented to Napoleon by O'Meara and in 1819 
paid some professional visits to him. He was mixed up in a mattef 
of clandestine correspondence, court-martialed and dismissed from 
the service, apparently unjustly. 
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think, he took care. He left the island a short time 
after Antommarchi arrived and I have never heard of 
him since. 

Doctor O'Meara's departure had preceded that of 
General Gourgaud, and was followed, after a certain 
number of months, by that of Madame de Mont- 
holon and her children. Of the members of the suite, 
Cypriani had died in February, 1818, and after that 
Lepage and Gentilini had returned, the one to France 
and the other to Elba. The former's place was taken 
by a French cook who had, I think, been attached to 
the household of Lord Amherst, 1 and had remained 
at Longwood after his departure for Europe. Of all 
those who had formed the colony at Longwood, there 
remained with the Emperor only the Grand Marshal 
and his family, General de Montholon and five 
servants. 

What a sad future presented itself to the Emperor's 
eyes ! A number of those who had accompanied him 
into exile had left, and he saw the years flowing by 
without his gaolors thinking of loosening his chains. 
Had he not been unhappy enough? Would he have 
to drink the chalice to the dregs ? What mortal could 
experience greater vicissitudes of fortune than he 
had? Once he had seen all the princes and all the 
nations of Europe at his feet, and to-day he was 
reduced almost to himself, abandoned on a rock which 
was separated from the rest of the universe. He would 
say in his sad moments: "The time will come when 

1 Lord Amherst touched at St. Helena in 1817 on his return from 
an embassy to China. Admiral Malcolm, in command of the squadron 
on the station, hoped to make him a mediator between Napoleon 
and Sir Hudson Lowe, but nothing came of it. 
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everybody, friends and enemies, will all be satisfied. 
The first will have nothing to fear from a power which 
oppresses them and the latter will find themselves 
free from all obstacles to their designs. The gray 
frock coat will never frighten them any more, and 
they will march ahead without looking behind them." 

The Emperor seemed to rise superior to all his 
sorrows. His moral courage had been put to the proof 
long ago; nothing which went on in his soul could 
be seen on his features. He looked with a calm air 
on everything about him. Apparently he had noth- 
ing more to fear from this earth which saw him still 
standing erect; but all his woes were concentrated at 
the bottom of his heart, and it was not in his power to 
drive them away, do what he might. So, when he 
was plunged in reflections he was swamped by them; 
hope alone held him up. At times he liked to think 
that in time the hatred of his enemies would cease 
to pursue him and persecute him and that at last he 
would enjoy the inexpressible benefit of liberty on 
some hospitable shore. 

Since the departure of Madame de Montholon and 
her children Longwood had become more lonely; 
one needed all his courage to divert his thoughts 
from this increase in monotony. If one can imagine 
a small number of people constantly in one another's 
society, for an unlimited time and separated from all 
other human beings, he can form a just idea of their 
existence. If the life appeared gloomy for those 
about the Emperor, what must it have been for him, 
Napoleon? Movement, activity was necessary for 
the colony at Longwood; the Emperor himself 
gave the example of it in opposing active work to 
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idleness. One was the remedy for all ills, while the 
other was the source of them, by leaving too much 
time for the reflections to which one was naturally 
led when he had no distraction to break the monot- 
ony of the daily life. 

The Emperor went to work again on his memoirs, 
which he had neglected for a long time; he made 
corrections, additions, and changes in them. The 
campaigns of Italy and Egypt were almost finished, 
the provisional consulate also. Other parts received 
a first dictation. What stopped the Emperor in his 
work was that he had not yet got the numbers of the 
Moniteur which he needed. While waiting for them 
to be sent he occupied himself with summaries of the 
campaigns of Cassar, Turenne, and Frederick the 
Great. If he had had all the books that he wanted 
and if his health had permitted he would have carried 
out his design of making summaries of the cam- 
paigns of all the great captains, ancient as well as 
modem. 

When the three summaries which he had planned 
were finished he designed a work on field fortifi- 
cations. The models that he intended to use in this 
new work were constructed on the spot, and when he 
had tried them he had a fair copy made of the pro- 
files and then dictated instructions as to the manner 
and time of using them. This work gave him great 
pleasure. It recalled to him his first years in the 
military profession. At almost the same time he 
made a plan for the composition of an army and on the 
subject of staffs. He did not have time to perfect 
these different works. 

He only worked spasmodically. He did not like to 
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do dry work for several months on the same subject. 
His imagination led him to change them ceaselessly, 
and consequently most of what he did remained 
imperfect. His ideas were, so to speak, only thrown 
on paper, and he awaited materials to complete and 
develop them. 

All the writings which the Emperor caused to be 
made employed only the Grand Marshal, M. de 
Montholon, Marchand and myself — that is, of course, 
after the departure of M. de Las Cases and General 
Gourgaud. The first two wrote from his dictation 
and the two others made clean copies. 

About the middle of the year 1819, I think, all of 
us who were in the Emperor's household service had 
the idea of cleaning up our rooms as well as the 
corridor which led to them. Everything had remained 
as Admiral Cockburn's sailors had made it, but 
damp, dryness, and wind had caused the paper to 
peel off the partitions and had torn it, and these 
partitions were only of slats sawn by a pit saw. The 
corridor had no ceiling but the black roof beams, 
which were hidden by an immense quantity of spider 
webs which hung down on our heads. The whole 
place was hideous. After making our preparations 
we went to work. To make a ceiling for the corridor 
we stretched cloth from one end of it to the other and 
glued blue paper on it. The partitions were also 
covered with paper. So much for the exterior. 
When this first thing had been done it gave a little 
air of neatness to the place. There was somewhat 
more style in our rooms. We used a lighter paper for 
the ceilings than for that of the corridor, and the 
walls of each room were covered with a figured paper, 
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each one having chosen a color and design different 
from his neighbor's. When this was finished we still 
needed something to cover the floor, which was com- 
posed of badly joined boards. One of us, Noverraz, 
discovered the way for us to procure what we needed. 
He recollected that the floor of the Emperor's 
reception room had originally been covered with a 
painted cloth and that a carpet had been laid down 
later over it. He thought that this cloth, which was 
perfectly useless, would be doing much better by 
concealing our planks. When he had given us the 
example we followed it. Our rooms, which had 
become quite passable, became still more so, thanks to 
this new decoration. 

One day the Emperor, who wished to see what we 
had done, honored our garrets with his presence. 
He examined and inspected scrupulously every- 
thing there, and complimented each of us on the 
manner in which his room was arranged. He began 
with Marchand's room, in which was a mahogany 
wardrobe which contained all the visitor's clothes, 
his linen, and many other articles belonging to him. 
He examined everything that belonged to him 
carefully and in detail, turning everything over, 
but without taking the trouble to put it back in 
its place. 

The Emperor had passed from Marchand's room 
to the next one, and finally he arrived at Noverraz's, 
which was at the end of the left wing of the house. 
He thought the view from it admirable; he could 
look down from the window on the wood of Long- 
wood; the black rock was on his left, and on the 
right there were the numerous ravines in which the 
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valley ended. Above and directly facing one were the 
sea and its vast horizon. 

The Emperor saw an engraving in Noverraz's 
room which displeased him; it was the inauguration 
of Waterloo Bridge in London. It was a handsome 
colored engraving, but the subject, or rather the 
name, Waterloo, brought a frown to his face. He 
rebuked Noverraz for having such an engraving in 
his room. 

When the Emperor had finished his visit he wanted 
to go down again, but our staircase was only a ladder, 
very straight up and down, so that he had to have 
the help of some one's arm in order to get down. He 
said: "What a vile staircase! A ship's ladder is not 
so dangerous. One is likely to break his neck here." 
As a matter of fact, the staircase was so bad that 
several of us had more than once gone down on our 
heels or had struck our heads against a piece of 
wood which ran across the opening and which one 
did not always take care to avoid. 

It was toward the middle of the year 1820 that the 
Emperor put a number of his manuscripts in order 
and had them copied, among them being that of the 
campaign of Egypt. He had worked pretty regularly 
on this campaign during the two preceding years. 
After a first dictation, made partly to the Grand 
Marshal and partly to General Gourgaud, Marchand 
had made a clean copy of it; but this had become in 
time so full of corrections, changes, and transposi- 
tions that the Emperor gave it to me to do over. 
My work was finished, except one or two chapters 
concerning the administration of Egypt, when the 
first symptoms of his illness appeared. He had not 
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time to review this chapter or chapters, which were 
entirely in the writing of the Grand Marshal. 

I wish to point out that all the Longwood manu- 
scripts are in my hand except a few of little impor- 
tance, or which were from a first dictation. 

The Longwood Gardens 

If the different occupations of his study distracted 
the Emperor's mind, his body did not take enough 
exercise. The short turns which he took in the long 
walk in the inclosure were not enough to keep up 
his strength. He had refrained for a long time from 
any excursion beyond the grounds of Longwood, in 
order not to give the governor a chance to subject 
him to new vexations. He thought that gardening 
was what best suited his state of seclusion, to com- 
pensate a little for this lack of outside exercise. From 
that time nothing but gardens was talked of; the 
building in which he lived was surrounded by them. It 
was the models of fortifications which gave him the 
idea, and then he wished to have fruits and vegetables 
under his hand; he wanted to have some shady 
alleys; he wanted to hide the sentinels from his 
windows, etc. 

On the side of the camp (the north), Longwood 
House had a building in front with two wings behind, 
and up to the line of the facade there were two squares 
of turf. The windows of the study and the bed- 
room on one side, and those of the reception room 
and salon on the other, opened on the western square; 
the glass door of the dining room, the windows of the 
library, and those of the reception room and salon 
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opened on the square on the east side. These squares 
were each about thirty feet by forty. The long side 
was that next the salon and reception room. 

In the center of the first square, that on the west, 
they drew a lozenge; a little path two feet wide ran 
around it, and another, three feet wide, ran around 
the triangles, leaving a flower bed between. The 
beds were filled with a great quantity of rose trees; 
there were strawberry plants in front of them, with 
grass for a border. The interior of the lozenge was 
turfed, and in the center the Emperor had planted a 
coffee tree which had been presented to him. He 
called this little garden his parterre. 

The other garden, laid out in the center of the 
square on the east side, became so thick that while 
the leaves lasted the sunlight hardly penetrated it at 
all. The Emperor called it his grove, or the Garden 
of Ali. The other was Marchand's garden. 

When all the planting was finished the Emperor 
had fences made to inclose his little gardens, at the 
foot of which climbing plants called the passion flower 
were put; in less than three months the fences 
became thick hedges. This plant makes an extraor- 
dinary growth in the island; it will throw out 
shoots half a foot long in twenty-four hours. The 
leaf is a deep green and the stalk is furnished with 
corkscrew growths; the flower, which is composed of 
different colors, is large, and somewhat resembles the 
plaque of a large decoration. 

As three or four months had passed without the 
Emperor's carrying out the plan which he had con- 
ceived, it was thought that he intended to limit 
himself to the two little gardens, but this was a mis- 
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take. He caused the work to be taken up again when 
we least expected it. In the first place, he complained 
that the southeast wind annoyed him when he was in 
his grove. The governor had a semicircular turf 
wall built eight or nine feet high, according to a wish 
expressed to him by M. de Montholon. Six months 
before his death the Emperor had a mound of turf 
built at the end of it five or six feet high, with a 
platform six feet square, and on it he built a summer- 
house of light framework, the walls and roof of which 
were of sail cloth. It was lighted by diamond-shaped 
glass windows. This summerhouse was intended 
to serve the Emperor as an observatory in which he 
could sit comfortably and see the arrival of ships at 
Jamestown. When it was finished and the soldiers 
had gone away the Emperor ordered M. de Mont- 
holon to make him a plan of a garden to fill all the 
space between the wall which they had just built 
and the gardener's cabin. 

When the ground had been inclosed they leveled it 
off in several places and marked out all that had 
been designed on the plan. The Emperor had a 
basin dug near the turf wall, leaving a walk between 
them. Masons belonging to the engineers were 
brought and the basin was lined with stone which 
was plastered with cement on the inside, and this 
cement was covered with several layers of oil paint. 
It was thought that by this arrangement it could hold 
water. They set in a little pipe which brought water 
from the reservoir of the house to the basin. When 
the work was finished and the workmen had gone, 
the Emperor, eager to enjoy it, had the water turned 
on and when the basin was full caused a hundred 
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little red fish to be thrown into it which he had had 
brought from the town. The next day the basin 
was half empty and the bodies of some of the fish 
were lying on their sides on the surface of the water. 
Probably these fish had been poisoned by the paint, 
which was not yet entirely dry. The basin was filled 
again; the next day it was as it had been the day 
before, and it went on in this way for a number of 
days; every day some of the fish were dead. The 
Emperor, seeing that his basin could not hold water, 
decided to have it lined with lead. The fish which 
had survived were taken out and put in a hogshead, 
waiting till the new work was finished. The plumber 
was sent for at once, and immediately went to work. 
In a few days the basin was in a condition to hold 
water and the fish were thrown in again ; they played 
about more comfortably than in the hogshead in 
which they had been. In spite of all the care and the 
precautions which were taken to keep these fish, 
four or five months later not one was left alive. 

The work on the new garden went forward. In 
front of and around the basin there was a circular 
walk which was furnished with benches of turf. The 
wall and the basin were separated by a walk four feet 
broad; this walk ran around the garden beside the 
fence and the arbor. All the part around the basin 
was planted with peach trees, acacias, willows, and 
other trees, among which were shrubs, sweet-smelling 
plants, and many strawberry plants. From one end 
of the turf wall to the other they made, in a diamet- 
rical line, a bank of turf which served to support the 
earth contained in the semicircle. A walk four feet 
broad which ran beside it was divided by a stream of 
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water two feet broad, over which a bridge was built, 
also two feet long. This canal was filled with water 
by a trench through which ran the overflow of the 
basin. 

The Emperor wished to have some shade in this 
walk at once, and had some oaks transplanted there, 
of fairly good size, which he had planted at intervals 
along the bank. But these trees died at the end of a 
fortnight, in spite of the precaution which had been 
taken to leave a large lump of earth at their feet, 
which was liberally watered every day. It was 
necessary to replace them with peach trees; these 
did not suffer from transplanting. 

Near this walk, between the canal and the walk 
which ran along the fence on the east, there was a 
pretty little oak which had not been transplanted. 
At the foot of this the Emperor had a place arranged 
on the north side large enough to hold a table and 
several chairs. He often took breakfast at this spot, 
which he liked. 

As soon as (die small hydraulic operations were 
ended, every day about sunset the Emperor, who 
would be in his gardens at that time, would say to 
one of his valets, "Come, let us make the fountains 
play!" The valet would go and turn the principal 
stopcock as well as the secondary ones, and the 
water would run from the basins into the trenches. 
In order to enjoy this pleasure, which one might call 
infantile, the Emperor would stand between the basin 
at the fence and the grotto and would watch the water 
run down and reach there. The noise and movement 
would amuse him for a few moments. He would 
laugh at himself for being amused by so little. The 
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sport ended when there was no more water in the 
reservoir. 

Unfortunately, it happened quite often, especially 
in the dry season, that there was only just enough 
water in the reservoir for the needs of the house. 

There always was water at Longwood, but in the 
dry season, the summer in that part of the world, it 
had to be sparingly used. Diana Peak was less cov- 
ered with clouds, the springs were low, and that one 
which gave us drinking water also supplied the camp. 
It sometimes happened that when the stopcock at 
the camp was open Longwood could not have any 
water, especially when there was any unusual ex- 
penditure of it. The Emperor often emptied his 
basins, but always wanted to see them full. 

When the garden was finished the Emperor wished 
to have a second on the opposite side — that is to 
say, on the west, beside Marchand's garden, as the 
other was alongside the grove. Outside of the 
fences on the west and north a border four feet wide 
was marked out and a little wall of turf was made, 
such as I have spoken of above. In the circular 
border, up to the western end of the turf wall, they 
planted peach trees in sufficient quantities to form a 
curtain, so as to shut off the guardhouse from being 
seen from Longwood. 

When they had dug the large basin in Noverraz's 
garden, that in which the fish had been put, they had 
injured and even cut through the principal roots of 
a pine tree; this tree had dried up, being deprived of 
the sources of life. To fill its place the Emperor had 
a Chinaman make a large cage or aviary of bamboo, 
with a sort of bird on top which the Chinaman said 
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was an eagle, and the Emperor had several canaries 
bought to people it. These birds stayed for a month 
or two in their little cages hung in the arbor, waiting 
for the aviary to be finished. They were given 
everything every day that they needed to live, but 
they were taken with a disease from which they 
nearly all died by degrees. The few that remained 
became the prey of the cats. Ultimately, when the 
aviary was finished and in place, the first inhabitants 
were a lame pheasant and some chickens. In order 
not to lose the latter, they had to be taken out of the 
cage after a few days. As for the unfortunate 
pheasant, he ended his days in prison. Then it 
occurred to the Emperor to put some pigeons in the 
cage. They kept the new inhabitants shut up for a 
few days, but as soon as their door was opened they 
all went back to their old home. The cage remained 
without birds as the basin did without fish. 

All this work which the Emperor made us do was 
extremely trying to us who had never before handled 
a pickax, a shovel or a spade, or pushed a wheel- 
barrow. When we came in from work our breeches, 
our stockings, our shirts, our waistcoats were all 
wringing wet, and our faces were covered with sweat 
and dirt. We often said that the Emperor would 
kill us if he had the idea of making another garden. 
When he was present we all worked as hard as we 
could, we did not spare ourselves, we went at it soul 
and body; there were no laggards. We never stopped 
from five or six in the morning. But as soon as the 
Emperor had given the signal to stop work each of 
us made haste to wash his face and hands and to 
go and sit down at the table. As we were people with 
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good appetites, we were as active in masticating our 
food as we had been in digging up the earth. It was 
after restoring our strength that we went to make a 
complete toilet, of which we all stood in great need. 

Never had Longwood been so animated as it was 
while we were working in these gardens; the activity 
seemed to have revived us. Before, we had lived in a 
sort of torpor. Never since we had been at St. 
Helena had the Emperor been better; consequently 
he was always in a good humor. He rose at five or 
half past, and waited very impatiently till the sen- 
tries had been withdrawn, to go into the garden. He 
had the windows of his apartments opened and went 
to walk in the grove, talking with the valet on duty. 
As soon as the sun appeared on the horizon he would 
have everybody waked up. When I was not on duty 
he would call me by throwing little lumps of earth 
against the windows of my room, which opened 
on the grove. ' ' AH ! Ali ! you sleep ! ' ' and singing, 
"You will sleep more comfortably 
When you have gone in again," 
he would go on with the song. At the same moment 
I would open the window. "Come, lazybones," he 
would cry when he saw me, "don't you see the sun?" 
Another time he would say, more simply, "Ali! Ali! 
ah ! ah ! Allah ! it is day ! " Marchand would have his 
turn, but less often, because the Emperor was less 
frequently on the side where Marchand lived. 
"Marchand! Mam'zelle Marchand!" he would say, 
as he called him, "It is day! Get up!" When Mar- 
chand arrived he would look at him, laughing, and 
say, "Did you sleep enough last night? Were your 
slumbers broken ? You will be ill all day because you 
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got up so early." Then, taking his usual tone, 
"Come, take that pickax, that spade; make me a 
hole to put such and such a tree in." While Mar- 
chand was making the hole the Emperor would go 
a little further and, seeing a newly planted tree, 
"Marchand, bring a little water here and water this 
tree," and, a moment afterward, "Go and get me my 
footrule, my yardstick." To another, as he came up 
to him, "Go and tell Archambault to bring me some 
manure, and tell the Chinese to cut some turf; 
there is no more, etc., etc." Then, coming to me, 
who was holding a shovel to load a wheelbarrow with, 
"What, you have not finished removing that earth?" 
"No, Sire, and yet I have not been playing." "By 
the way, rascal, have you finished the chapter which 
I gave you ? " " But, Sire, Your Majesty only gave it 
to me last night." "Try to finish it to-day. I have 
another to give you." Then the Emperor would 
pass on to Pierron, who was laying a piece of turf. 
"What, you haven't finished that wall? Have 
you enough turf to finish it with?" "Yes, Sire." 
Then, coming back to me, "What time was it that I 
waked you last night ?" " Two o'clock, Sire. " "Ah ! " 
and a little later he asked me, "Is Montholon 
awake?" "I don't know, Sire." "Go and see; 
above everything, do not wake him, let him sleep." 
Then, going to Noverraz, who was digging with his 
pickax, "Come, work hard! Ah, lazybones, what 
have you been doing all the morning?" "Yesterday 
Your Majesty told me to have the bath tarred; as I 
could not find anyone willing to do it, I did the job 
myself. Sire, there is M. de Montholon." "Ah! 
Good morning, Montholon." M. de Montholon, 
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bowing respectfully, "How is Your Majesty?" 
"Fairly well. Did they disturb you?" "No, Sire. I 
was up when they came to my room." "Has Your 
Excellency anything to tell me? They say there is 
a ship in sight." "I do not know, Sire. I have not 
seen anybody." "Take a telescope and go and see if 
it is in sight." M. de Montholon came back a few 
minutes later and told the Emperor what he had 
seen. The Emperor would go here and there as he 
walked, and would come back to his workers from 
time to time. In this way he would await the hour 
of breakfast. When he felt hungry he would ask 
what time it was, and if he was told that it was near 
ten o'clock he would order it served. It was usually 
served in his bedroom. Then the Emperor would 
leave his workmen and go and sit down at table. 
Those who were to wait on him would leave their 
tools, go and wash their faces and hands, and go to 
him. 

When breakfast was over, the Emperor would 
come back to his workmen and remain till midday, 
or only till eleven o'clock if the sun was too hot, and 
when he left them he would say: "Go and get your 
breakfasts; it is enough for to-day. It is too hot." 
When the Emperor had gone back to his room, where 
he was followed by one of his valets, he would take off 
his dressing gown or his jacket and his pantaloons, 
and get into bed. If he remained dressed he would 
sit down on his sofa or at his desk. If he did not feel 
like going to sleep when he lay down he would send 
for Marchand, for him to read aloud, but he directed 
him not to come till he had had his breakfast and had 
dressed. In the other case he would have the shutters 
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dosed and the curtains drawn, and would sleep for 
some hours. Also, it often happened that he took a 
bath some hours after his meal. During the work 
on the gardens he almost always had a bath ready. 
The rest of the day he passed as I have told else- 
where. 

The work on the gardens had gone on for several 
months. For a long time great activity had been 
shown in them, but little by little this activity 
decreased. The Emperor himself also slowed up. 

The result of making the gardens was, for the 
Emperor, that he kept his people busy, that he 
amused himself, that he got gardens and walks about 
his house where he felt at home, and that he removed 
the guards to a distance, for previously they had been 
under his very windows. As for the product, it was 
nil, except that once in a while he had a little bowl of 
salad, a little dish of beans or peas and a bunch of 
radishes on his table. As for fruit, there were only 
peaches, and the Emperor did not eat them. When 
the Emperor saw something on his table which came 
from his garden he would say : "After all, our trouble 
has not been wholly lost. Our gardens are feeding 
us." We could not help smiling. "What, rascal, are 
you smiling? " the Emperor would say, looking at one 
of those who were waiting on him, and he would smile 
himself. 

Sometimes the Emperor would amuse himself 
watering the first wall which the English had built 
in Noverraz's garden. This wall was less exposed to 
the sun than that which we had built in the west 
garden and had preserved its first freshness. The 
Emperor had bought a pump with a cistern attach- 
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ment in order to enjoy this pleasure, and it was pre- 
cisely about three o'clock, when he had just finished 
dressing, that he would think of sprinkling the turf 
of his wall, and that which was around the stone 
basins. All that he had to do was to hold the 
nozzle and aim it while one of us pumped. As he 
never took any care, he never let go the pipe without 
having his shoes and stockings wet and covered with 
mud, and it was only when those about him pointed 
out to him that if he remained in this condition he 
might catch cold that he consented to change his 
things. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Religion 

COME months after Madame de Montholon's 
^ departure (that lady had left the island in July, 
1819) it had been learned at Longwood that several 
persons had started from Rome for England, where 
they were to embark for St. Helena. Word of it had 
been received, and every day, for a month or two, 
their arrival had been expected. Finally they landed 
at Jamestown on September 18th or 19th, in the 
morning, and were sent on to Longwood about six 
o'clock in the evening. These men had been sent by 
the imperial family in response to the request which 
had been made for them. There were five of them — 
two priests, a doctor, a cook and a servant. The first 
three were Corsicans, the two others French. 

The Emperor received the two priests and the 
physician one after the other. He expressed to all 
of them his surprise that they had not been furnished 
with some lines of introduction. He attributed the 
blame for this to the cardinal, and could not conceive 
how, in the position in which he, Napoleon, found 
himself, they should have omitted something which 
was in his eyes of the greatest importance, and 
which the members of his family had passed over so 
easily and lightly. In spite of so great an irregularity 
he accepted the newcomers. He talked to them for a 
long time and entered into the greatest detail. 
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It was a great pleasure for the Emperor to learn, 
from the account which they gave of their journey, 
that from Rome to London his name was venerated 
among the people through whom they had passed. 
He secretly enjoyed having left impressions strong 
enough to merit the affection and the regrets of these 
same people, although they had had to suffer much 
during the unhappy times of 1813 and 1814. The 
supremacy of France was still dear to them, and they 
prayed that he whose memory they held in such 
affection might be restored to liberty. The Holy 
Father also, forgetting his past ills, showed that he 
felt the hard treatment to which one of his sons 
was being subjected. Such were the feelings of the 
people, from the banks of the Tiber to those of the 
Rhine. And you, Frenchmen, what were yours? 
The travelers had not set foot on the soil of France. 

The Emperor sent for all the trunks which had been 
intrusted to the newcomers, either at Rome or at 
London. As soon as they were open he inspected all 
that they contained, piece by piece. The principal 
articles were, first, an oil painting representing the 
King of Rome in the costume of a prince (a court 
costume of white satin). He was descending a broad 
double staircase and had reached a landing. The 
staircase was in a park. This picture, which was in a 
gilt frame, was about a foot and a half high by a 
foot broad. It was hung between the two windows in 
the salon, over the marble bust of the prince, which 
is spoken of in Doctor O'Meara's book. Second, a 
green morocco case which held two miniatures 
joined together. They were about five inches high by 
four wide. One was of the King of Rome and the 
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other was, I think, of King Jerdme's son. This case 
remained for a long time on the Emperor's bureau, 
and he used often to open it to look at his son's 
face. Third, a small medallion portrait of Madame 
Mere surrounded by little pearls. It was fastened 
over the study mantelpiece. There were also some 
toilet articles sent by Princess Pauline and some 
things with which to amuse himself sent by Lady 
Holland. There were two boxes filled with books 
and newspapers which had been sent from London. 
The Emperor examined the books one after another, 
as was his custom; there was a good quantity of 
them, but half were only old books which the priests 
had bought. The Emperor examined the vases and 
ornaments which Cardinal Fesch had given the 
priests for their ministry. The chasubles were 
magnificent, the albs very handsome; the chalice and 
the paten were of silver gilt, as was the boat and the 
oil stock. The ciborium was of silver. There was a 
little silver crucifix on an ebony cross. The doctor's 
trunk was also opened. The Emperor found some 
orange-flower water, among a great many bottles, 
something which pleased him very much, as he used 
it frequently. As the rest were only drugs, he did not 
want them. 

Abbe Buonavita was a man of some sixty years of 
age, already very much bent, and one could not 
understand how he resolved to undertake so long a 
journey, and how and why the imperial family had 
chosen a man who was so far from strong. But 
whether from real attachment to the Emperor or 
some other motive, the abb6 had determined to start. 

Abb6 Vignaly might have been thirty years old. 
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He had studied medicine for some time. He was a 
little man, dark and thickset. It had been considered 
wise to send him, to take the place of the Abbe 
Buonavita, who might break down, and to help the 
doctor, if it should be necessary. 

M. Antommarchi was the physician ; he was from 
thirty to thirty-two years of age. He had practiced 
his profession at Florence and was a pupil of a famous 
anatomist named Mascagni, who had, it was said, 
designated him as his successor. 

The man named Coursot had been valet of Grand 
Marshal Duroc; he was with the duke and cared for 
him when he was mortally wounded in 1813. In 
1815 he had gone into the service of Madame Mere, 
and had gone with her _ to Rome. Chandelier, 
employed in the Emperor's service de bouche in 
1813, had since passed into the service of the 
Princess Pauline. 

As soon as these men had learned that they were 
designated to go to St. Helena they had made their 
preparations with joy, feeling happy that they were 
to go and share the exile of him who had been, and 
still was, the admiration of all Europe. The Emperor 
appeared satisfied with their devotion. Two or three 
times the priests had the honor of being admitted to 
his table at breakfast. As soon as the two priests and 
the doctor were settled in their quarters Chinamen 
were given to them, to serve them. 

At last the Emperor had a doctor of his own. He 
had been deprived of one since the departure of 
Doctors O'Meara and Stokoe. It is true that he 
could command the services of Doctor Verling, of 
whom I have written, but the Emperor had never 
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admitted him to his private apartments. It was 
enough that the doctor had been stationed at Long- 
wood by the governor for the Emperor to refuse to 
receive him or to see him. Yet Dr. Verling was a 
serious man, who seemed very capable. The care 
which he had taken of the Grand Marshal's family 
and some other people at Longwood, among them 
Marchand, whom he had cured of a very serious 
illness, had gained for him the confidence of all of us, 
and I have no doubt that if the Emperor had found 
himself seriously ill he would not have nesitated to 
call in the doctor, whom he knew perfectly well, 
having seen him on board the Northumberland. 

On the two Sundays which followed the arrival 
of the priests the Emperor heard mass in the salon, 
where the altar had been set up; but he wanted it to 
be said in the dining room in the future, as this room 
suited him and the priests better. Consequently, he 
ordered that all expenses necessary to render the place 
fit for divine service should be paid, so that the dining 
room was converted into a chapel on Sundays and 
fete days for the hour of mass. 

The priests had indeed brought the sacred vessels, 
the sacred stone, their vestments and ornaments, 
but all the rest was lacking. First, the room was put 
in order. White paper was pasted on the ceiling and 
Chinese paper, a red ground having golden flowers 
and a border, covered the walls. A large quantity 
of white satin was brought to hang the back and 
sides of the spot where the altar was to be placed, and 
green satin for the hangings, which were festooned 
like drapery. Two rods of gilded wood, placed end 
to end and having hangings of green silk with a 
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fringe of yellow silk ornamented with bells, divided 
the room into two parts. A new carpet covered the 
floor. The handsome mahogany dessert table was 
transformed into an altar. The front was made of 
white satin, framed by a border of green velvet; at 
the lower corners there were two crowned N's, and 
in the center there was a cross of gold lace. The 
altar was covered with two cloths of cambric, with 
broad lace borders. A little tabernacle in the shape 
of an antique temple, ornamented with columns and 
surmounted by a cross, was made of cardboard by 
Pierron. Four candlesticks with candles and vases of 
flowers composed the ornaments of the altar. As the 
Emperor heard that the Grand Marshal had a picture 
(a life-sized head of Christ, the "Ecce Homo!") he 
asked him for it and placed it above the tabernacle. 
The two pier tables in the salon were placed to right 
and left of the altar, and on each was a five-branched 
candlestick of silver. A large rug of green velvet 
covered the steps of the altar. It was edged with a 
yellow silk cord and embroideries; on the front was a 
large N with a crown, and two other crowns at the 
corners, all in gold lace. 

The Emperor's armchair was four or five feet from 
the steps of the altar, with a small chair before it. 
The chairs of the Grand Marshal, Madame Bertrand, 
and M. de Montholon were placed on either side of 
the Emperor and a little behind him. The members 
of the household remained standing near the screens. 
Abb6 Buonavita said mass, Abbe Vignaly and Na- 
poleon Bertrand acting as servers. It was Vignaly 
who gave the Bible to be kissed. 

The chapel was lighted only by the candles in the 
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candelabra and chandeliers, as the glass door into 
the garden was concealed by the hangings. 

Mass was said every Sunday. The Emperor was 
present at it unless he was indisposed or in bed, but 
in that case they opened the door of his room in 
order that the priest's words might reach him. 

When mass was finished and the Emperor had 
gone into the garden, the chapel had become the 
dining room again in less than a quarter of an hour 
and everything was restored to its previous condition. 

One of the first Sundays, as the Emperor was 
coming out of mass, he said, with a smile, to those 
who were with him, "I hope the Holy Father will 
not find fault with us; we have become Christians 
again. If he could see our chapel he would grant us 
indulgences." 

And he went on, "If any of you has a conscience 
overburdened with sins, Buonavita is there to take 
them and give you absolution." 

One day (I don't know how it came about) the 
priests came up into our corridor armed with a holy- 
water basin and sprinkler, and went through it, 
sprinkling it and stopping at every door, where they 
said a prayer or two. This ceremony might be good 
for Italy or in Corsica for Italians, but at St. Helena, 
and for Frenchmen who were far from devout, 
it was treated as a joke by those who lived in the 
corridor. 

A few weeks after the chapel was arranged the 
Emperor permitted Abb6 Vignaly to say mass every 
Sunday at the Grand Marshal's house, first in order 
that Madame Bertrand might not be obliged to come 
to Longwood, especially when the weather was bad, 
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and then that people whom she knew who lived at 
the camp might be present at it. Many good 
Catholics were grateful to the Emperor for this 
attention. 

The Emperor's Religion 

Was the Emperor religious in the sense which 
devotees give to the word ? I never saw any proof of 
it. But he was religious in the meaning which phil- 
osophers give to it. Although the Emperor went to 
mass, was present at religious ceremonies, and had 
heard some sermons during his life, that was no rea- 
son why he should attach importance to religious 
observances or set much store by them. His mind 
rose higher, and consequently his belief was different 
from the common run of men who go to church. 
But it will be said that he went to mass. Yes, but 
how did he understand it ? He stood up when he had 
to stand up, he sat down when everybody did, knelt 
with them and kissed the Bible when it was handed 
to him. During divine service his bearing was 
serious, his hat was under his left arm when he did 
not put it on the chair in front of him, and his right 
hand was generally in his trousers pocket (and 
rattling some small change in it, at the Island of 
Elba). But he never made any other outward dem- 
onstration after the fashion of devotees. It some- 
times happened at St. Helena that he would ask for 
a volume of the Bible during mass. 

At St. Helena once (it was Holy Thursday) the 
chapel was set up, as was usual on Sundays and 
feast days, in the dining room, which was separated 
from the bedroom by a simple partition, with a 
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door opening through it. The Emperor was ill and 
in bed that day. He had ordered the door to be left 
open during mass, and when it was over one of the 
priests had remained on his knees before the altar, 
as it is customary to do on Holy Thursday before 
the tomb. The Emperor was annoyed to know that 
the altar was still set up and the priest there, and he 
said to Marchand, with a frown, "Have they 
finished?" "No, Sire." "Tell them to stop it." 

M. Meneval 1 , following M. Beauterne's example, 
speaks of bells. The sound of a church bell proclaims 
a prayer, a mass, a death, etc. Consequently, when 
one hears a bell he remembers having heard in his 
youth the bell of his village or his parish, and that it 
called to such and such a religious exercise. At 
Brienne the scholars were called to their studies, to 
the services or to the refectory by a bell, and the 
Emperor must naturally have remembered it. One 
notices the ringing of a village bell, but not the 
carillon of the church bells of a large city. But are 
religious ideas always awakened by the sound of a 
bell? The effect which it makes generally depends 
on the state of mind in which one is. One notices it 
if one is thoughtful or alone, but when the mind is 
occupied the ear is deaf to it. 

At Elba the church was close to the palace, or the 
Emperor's dwelling; there were large and small bells 
in it. They were rung very early. They so deafened 
the new neighbors that the order was given that they 
should be rung with greater moderation. 

No one ever knew or knows whether the Emperor, 

1 M6n6val, who was Napoleon's private secretary, notes that the 
Emperor crossed himself involuntarily when in great danger. 
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during the last days of his life, had recourse to the 
consolations and help of religion. No one ever saw 
anything — what can be called seeing. Abbe Vignaly 
is the only person who knew whether or not the 
Emperor indulged in the practices of religion. What 
I myself know, what I remember very distinctly, is 
that when the Emperor came out of his room in the 
morning he would often say to the valet de chambre on 
duty, "Open the doors and windows, and let in the 
air which God has made." He often said these words 
at St. Helena. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Emperor's Rooms 

/ "T"\HE Emperor was satisfied with the manner in 
-*■ which his servants had decorated the chapel, and 
he wished to exercise their talents still further in 
decorating his bedroom and his study. These two 
rooms were so dirty that he was disgusted with living 
in them. They had the same hangings which Ad- 
miral Cockburn had put in when we took possession 
of Longwood; they were of yellow nankeen with 
borders of paper with flowers which had been cut 
out. The dampness and the dust had made the stuff 
frightful. 

When the Emperor had decided to go out of his 
rooms he himself tore off some pieces of the hangings, 
and with as little difficulty as one tears burnt paper. 
We went to work. To begin with, we pasted white 
paper on the ceilings and then on the walls, to hide 
their dirty condition. When that was done M. de 
Montholon bought a quantity of striped muslin for 
the bedroom and of cambric for the study. In these 
two rooms, by means of strings at top and bottom, 
the hangings formed rolls from the angle of the ceil- 
ing to the plinth. In the study a little valance 
decorated the top, and in the bedroom there was a 
little drapery of the same muslin as the hangings, 
supported at intervals by small pegs of gilded brass 
from which tassels hung. The windows were pro- 
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vided with large and small curtains. There were new 
carpets, and the furniture was somewhat changed and 
added to. The field beds were repaired and the 
curtains and mosquito nettings were replaced by 
new ones. A little later a complete change was 
made in the hangings of each room. Everything was 
arranged as follows : 

The Study. — There were four openings — two doors 
and two windows. All the windows of the Em- 
peror's apartments at Longwood were & guillotine — 
guillotine fashion — that is to say that the upper half 
of /the window was fixed and the bottom one 
movable, so that it could be raised or lowered at 
will by means of weights and pullies concealed in 
the frame. At the right, as one came into the room 
from the bedroom, was an iron camp bed in the 
corner, with the head against the partition on the 
side of the door. There was a little carpet before the 
bed and a campaign wardrobe near the head. There 
was a large sofa covered with white cambric and 
furnished with one or two pillows. It was placed 
near and alongside of the fireplace, in the same 
direction as the bed, that is to say, at right angles to 
the fireplace. It was surrounded with a screen; 
behind it there was room to open the door which was 
there. Between the foot of the bed and one of the 
arms of the sofa there was only a narrow passage, 
wide enough for one person to get through. The 
screen, which was five feet and a half high, was 
covered with light-blue silk having roses and green 
leaves on it. It protected the sofa from the wind 
from the door. One leaf lay between the wall and 
the arm of the sofa. Above this leaf was a framed 
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painting by Isabey representing the King of Rome 
in the arms of the Empress; the young prince, who 
seemed to be three or four years old, was dressed in 
sky-blue velvet. A small mahogany table was near 
the sofa. The chimney piece was of mahogany, 
ornamented with gilt bronzes. This chimney piece 
took the place of another, which, like the ordinary 
English chimney pieces, had only a narrow mantel- 
piece of painted wood. Before the fireplace were a 
screen and a fender. The fireplace had a grate made 
to burn coal. On the mantelpiece was a glass which 
came from a dressing table which had been used by 
Madame de Montholon. Before that time there 
had been a mirror which the Emperor gave to the 
general. On the mantelpiece, in the middle, there 
was a little white marble bust of the King of Rome 1 
on a yellow marble pedestal. Two bottles of Cologne 
water and two silver candelabra were on each side of 
the bust. A silver-gilt cup with a porcelain saucer 
was at the extreme right of the mantelpiece. These 
five articles came from the dressing case, and, with 
the bust, made up all the ornaments of the mantel- 
piece. On the left of the glass was a little oval por- 
trait, surrounded by pearls, of the Empress Josephine. 
This painting had belonged to Madame Bertrand; 
the Emperor had given her in exchange for it a copy 

* Napoleon Francis Joseph Charles, Duke of Reichstadt, King of 
Rome, was born in 1811 and died in 1832. He was removed to 
Vienna in 1814, and brought up with as little knowledge of his 
fatherland — France — as possible. He always regarded himself,- how- 
ever, as a French prince, and was preparing to take his place on the 
French throne if the people should call him. He inherited many 
of Napoleon's characteristics. He was described as "hot headed, 
vehement, possessed of quenchless thirst for action, and an extraor- 
dinary ambition." 
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made by Marchand. Above was a little miniature 
of the King of Rome; the little prince was putting on 
his shoe upside down. On the right of the glass was a 
little medallion, surrounded by pearls, of Madame 
Mere. This portrait was the one brought by the 
priests. Above it there was a miniature painted by 
Mademoiselle Aimee Thibaut representing the little 
King sitting on a sheep in a grove; different play- 
things were scattered here and there on the turf. To 
the right of the glass was hung Frederick the Great's 
watch. 

There was a recess to the right of the fireplace 
where there was a mahogany table with a folding top 
on which was the dressing case. This dressing case, 
the principal articles in which were of silver, was 
open, and on it was a folded handkerchief on which 
was a mahogany snuff jar. In the middle of the 
recess and somewhat high up was a picture of the 
Empress Marie Louise embroidered in chenille; it 
represented a little girl holding a cat in her arms. 
She was in a grove decorated with an antique vase. 
The head, the hands, and the feet were, I believe, 
painted by Isabey. 

The Emperor had two or three other paintings, 
one a miniature a few inches high representing the 
little king on his knees praying to God for France, and 
the other, which was of the same size as that which 
was at the foot of the sofa, was of the little king, very 
young and naked, with his head in a helmet. A light 
linen cloth was partly around his body; he was lying 
on the ground, which was covered with laurel leaves, 
and was reposing in the shadow of French flags. 
This picture, which is now Marchand's property, is 
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eight or nine inches high by twelve wide. I cannot 
now recollect where these two paintings were 
placed in the Emperor's study; perhaps the latter 
was in Marchand's room. 

Between the two windows was a large desk of 
mahogany root, decorated with black wooden 
moldings. The two sides of the table were higher 
than the middle. In the front, to right and left of 
the place where one sits, were two little doors of 
closets for memorandum books. This desk was 
covered with books and papers arranged in an 
orderly manner. On the left there were two paste- 
board boxes, a silver salver on which there were an 
inkstand, a sand box, and a box containing a sponge, 
besides several pens, a great many pencils and a 
compass. These pieces, except the sponge box, 
belonged to the dressing case. A large writing case 
of wood, inlaid with brass ornaments, was on the 
right, on the high part of the table. It was used by 
the person who was writing from the Emperor's 
dictation. 

On the right of the door which led into the bed- 
room (as one looked toward this door) there was a 
little Chinese table, and in the corner near the fire- 
place was the Emperor's sword. A light armchair, 
painted green, with its seat and back of reed, and 
two mahogany chairs, also with reed seats and 
having cushions over these, completed the furniture 
of the room called the study, the floor of which was 
covered with a moquette carpet. 

The Bedroom. — Four openings — two doors and two 
windows. One of these had been changed into a 
glass door; it was near the corner of the partition 
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which separated this room from the dining room. 
On the right as one came in by the door from the 
study, on the side opposite the windows was a brass 
bedstead with green silk curtains. It had been 
bought by Madame de Montholon, and the count, 
hoping that the Emperor would be more comfort- 
able in it than in his little beds, had given it to him. 
It was covered with a coverlet of the same muslin as 
the hangings of the room, and the bolster was also of 
the same stuff, and both were trimmed with a broad 
lace. At the foot and the head of the bed were two 
Chinese screens, of a very high polish, with figures in 
gold and silver. They were alike; that on the right 
hid a chair and a little Chinese table on which were 
the Emperor's clothes. The screen on the left hid 
a little mahogany table on which were a carafe of 
water, two glasses, with a small spoon and a sugar 
bowl on a plate covered with a folded napkin. 
Beside this were ranged several bottles of syrup, 
orange-flower water and, I think, one of Constance 
wine. Between the screen and the door of the dining 
room was placed a broad, deep armchair, covered 
with silk, with large flowers and leaves on a red 
ground; there was a white pillow before it for the 
feet. Between the screen and the armchair was a 
small table like that in the study. 

Between the two windows, the first of which was 
the glass door which opened on the garden, was a 
little commode of mahogany, pretty common, and 
having drawers which contained different articles 
belonging to the Emperor. It had a wooden top over 
which was a rather handsome glass. This glass and 
six chairs had been secured from the governor after 
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reiterated requests by M. de Montholon. On the 
middle of the commode was a little traveling clock 
of gilt brass which Madame Bertrand had given to the 
Emperor. On the right and left were two porcelain 
vases called glacifres; they formed part of the 
handsome Sevres service which the Emperor had at 
Longwood. At the front of the top of the commode 
there were three folded handkerchiefs on which were 
snuff boxes, bonbonnieres, opera glasses, small 
scissors, and one or two small knives, all arranged 
symetrically with the handkerchiefs. Near the left- 
hand window was a washstand of the root of yew, 
decorated with gilt bronzes, the ewer and basin of 
which were of silver. It was that which the Emperor 
had at the Elys6e. Between the washstand and 
the door into the study there were two little Chinese 
tables, one inside the other. The other little Chinese 
tables which I have mentioned above formed part 
of it; the largest held the three others, which grew 
smaller by degrees. Four mahogany chairs, with 
reed bottoms, having cushions, stood here and there 
in the room, which had a moquette carpet. Before 
the bed there was a little rug. 

It was an agreeable surprise for the Emperor to 
find himself so neatly lodged. He had never been so 
comfortable since he had been at St. Helena. "Who- 
ever sees my room will think it belongs to a dainty 
lady." Formerly little things had not attracted his 
attention, but at Longwood the simplest, most 
ordinary things were objects of curiosity for him. 

Some time before Madame de Montholon left, the 
governor had begun to build the new house, which 
was situated some sixty yards from that of the 
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Grand Marshal. Since then the work had been 
pushed forward very actively under the supervision 
and direction of the engineer officers. AH the men 
available had been requisitioned — soldiers, work- 
men, Chinese, slaves, each one according to what he 
knew how to do. Every day the road to Longwood 
had been covered with trains of men and carts, 
carrying stone, wood, iron, lead, etc. — in short, 
everything necessary for a good-sized building. All 
these things had come from England, as the island 
could hardly furnish anything more than rubble 
stone, and in order to obtain this more cheaply they 
had pulled down most of the dry stone walls about 
Longwood. At the time the priests arrived the house 
was already well advanced — in fact, almost com- 
pleted. Indeed, there was nothing to do but to finish 
the interior. 

Before the work was begun the governor had sent 
the plan of the house and all its outbuildings to 
General de Montholon, that he might submit them 
to the Emperor, who would make any changes and 
corrections in them which he should consider neces- 
sary. But the Emperor would not hear of these 
plans spoken of and even had the governor told that 
he earnestly begged him to let him alone; that he, 
Napoleon, did not need any house other than that 
in which he lived, which was all that he needed for 
the time which was left him to live; that when the 
building was ready he would need nothing but a 
coffin. It was a sort of prediction which was un- 
happily only too well fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XV 
Sir Hudson Lowe 

DURING the whole time that the Emperor had 
been occupied with his gardens, the arrival of 
the priests, and the decoration of his rooms he seemed 
to have forgotten his position. In fact, for that 
length of time activity had driven away that anxious 
and thoughtful air which had marked him previously. 
But the English Ministry and the governor, its 
faithful agent, were not satisfied, one may say, 
unless they were rattling their prisoner's chains; 
it was necessary to make him feel them, and even to 
make them heavier. A Colossus, a Hercules like 
General Bonaparte ought to be loaded down till he 
bent under the burden; consequently annoyances 
of every sort and ill treatment of all kinds were 
frequently repeated. The victim only asked for 
quiet, and this quiet he could not have. Here is 
one among many of the amiable proceedings of this 
executioner of the Britannic oligarchy. 

If two or three days passed without the spies 
seeing the Emperor, Sir Hudson Lowe would arrive 
at Longwood escorted by several officers of his 
staff, and would order the orderly officer to go and 
walk under the prisoner's windows and to go near 
enough to see inside. So indelicate and dishonorable 
an order did not fail to fill the officer with disgust, 
but he had to obey under pain of dismissal. It was 
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useless for the officer to approach the windows, for 
he could not see anything; the curtains were drawn. 
He would return to the governor and report on his 
walk. Sir Hudson, not satisfied, would order this 
same officer to put on his uniform and to present 
himself at the principal door of the house, which 
was that of the reception room, and to knock at it 
repeatedly if he was not answered at first. No one 
would reply, this not being a room where anyone 
remained on duty. After knocking again and again 
the officer would go away as he had come. The 
governor, vexed and humiliated, would order one of 
his officers to accompany the orderly officer, to 
present himself at the door of the private apart- 
ments, and to knock there. The door opened at the 
first stroke. We had our orders; everything was 
arranged in advance. "What do the gentlemen 
want?" asked the valet, who had opened the door 
and who remained outside with the officers. "Where 
is General Bonaparte?" "The Emperor is in his 
bedroom, ill." "What is the matter with him?" 
"The governor must have been informed about it 
from the bulletins which are furnished him every 
day." "Is he very ill?" "Gentlemen, there is 
nobody but his first valet de chambre who can tell 
you. He is the only person who goes into His 
Majesty's bedroom." "Tell Marchand that we 
would like to speak to him." "He is with the 
Emperor now." "When he leaves the general's 
room be good enough to tell him to report at the 
guardhouse." Then the officers offered a package 
addressed to General Bonaparte, and said to the 
servant, "Will you hand this letter to the general?" 
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"No, gentlemen; I cannot take it; it is not my 
duty to take letters which are addressed to His 
Majesty. If you want it to reach him give it to 
M. de Montholon or to Count Bertrand." The 
officers withdrew and went to join the governor, 
who remained a short distance from the house or at 
the guard house, and who finally decided to go to 
see M. de Montholon or the Grand Marshal. As 
soon as the officers were away from the house the 
valet de chambre, who had seen in what direction 
they had gone, immediately went to give an account 
of what had happened to the Emperor. 

As soon as the letter reached the Emperor, either 
through M. de Montholon or the Grand Marshal, 
he sent it back or threw it unopened out of the 
window. "What does he want? Let him leave me 
in peace. I have no need to have a correspondence 
with a man who takes every opportunity to insult 
me." Whether from indisposition or ill humor or 
some other cause, the Emperor would stay in his 
apartment for several days at a time and would not 
set foot out of doors until he was tired of his seclu- 
sion. Bad weather sometimes prevented him from 
going out, but he sometimes stayed in deliberately, 
in order to see how far the governor would go. 

One of these scenes had irritated him so much in 
August, 1819, before the priests arrived, that he had 
had his doors closed and bolted and had had bars 
placed behind the shutters of his windows; he had 
his guns and pistols near his bed, loaded, as well as 
his sword, his saber, and his dagger. He had sworn 
to stretch on the sill of his door the first person who 
should be bold enough to pass it. He added that 
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no one should come into his private apartments until 
he, Napoleon, was a corpse. The Emperor, believ- 
ing that the governor was capable of anything, had 
thought it necessary to take all possible precautions 
'to prevent his last asylum from being violated. 1 

Sir Hudson Lowe was the most timid and sus- 
picious man among the English. Night and day he 
dreamed of nothing but the escape of his prisoner. 
Yet he must have been very silly to think that 
escape was possible to a man shut up by day in an 
inclosure a few thousand yards square, looked down 
on every side by mountains on which a number of 
points were occupied by military posts, with all the 
avenues which communicated with the sea watched, 
while at night the house was surrounded with sen- 
tries so close to one another that not a cat could 
have passed through without being seen. Were not 
all these obstacles sufficient to take away from the 
prisoner all idea of escaping? Independent of a 
very active watch, did Sir Hudson Lowe count for 
nothing the difficulties which would have to be over- 
come in order to reach the sea? The paths, if there 
were any, were almost impracticable by day for a 
young and active man. What would they have 
been at night for one who had not the slightest 
acquaintance with those hills which are furrowed 
with ravines, each one deeper than the other ? Would 
the Emperor have been able, heavy as he was and 
unaccustomed to mountain climbing, to undertake 

1 Sir Hudson Lowe was a shocking misfit, taking the kindest 
view of him. He was undoubtedly controlled by very strict orders 
from his superiors, and he carried them out in a tactless way, but 
Saint-Denis here shows that Napoleon himself was not above petty 
tricks which made Lowe's job more difficult. 
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so dangerous an enterprise, the success of which 
could only have been imaginary? Did the governor 
forget that the shores of the island are very steep or 
perpendicular except in a few places ? Did he further 
forget that brigs were always cruising around the 
island, day and night, and that signals kept him 
informed of what was happening at sea? What 
means, then, had Napoleon of escaping from the 
island? Could he swim on a plank to a continent 
four hundred leagues away? The governor had 
nothing to fear but a fleet, and even that fleet would 
have had difficulty in making itself master of an 
island which was impregnable on all sides. 

I do not doubt that the governor was the slave of 
the orders or instructions which he received from the 
British Ministry, but in executing them, even liter- 
ally, he should have shown more kindness and 
gentlemanlike conduct, and, if these instructions 
were too severe and dishonorable, he should have 
resigned. Such Conduct on his part would have 
been a very honorable action, which the English 
nation, would certainly not have disapproved. 

16 



CHAPTER XVI 
The Emperor's Sayings 

DURING the early part of the year 1819 Madame 
Bertrand had sent her by her aunt, Lady Jern- 
ingham, a young woman to be the governess of the 
Grand Marshal's children. Several years had passed 
since we reached Longwood, and how many more 
might we spend there? In this uncertainty for the 
future, and living, so to speak, in a sort of continual 
seclusion, having no other distraction but work 
which demanded a great deal of assiduity and which 
was broken only by a few minutes for a walk, I 
thought I ought to marry in order to lead the life of 
a husband and father. I saw a great deal of the 
young woman and I learned to know her and to 
appreciate her good qualities, which everybody 
praised. She had been very well brought up. After 
some months of attentions I decided to carry out 
my plan, being certain that I was not displeasing 
to Miss Hall (this was the young woman's name). 
Noverraz had been married for a few months and 
the priests had arrived not long before. Having 
made my declaration, I continued to pay court to 
her whom my heart had chosen, while awaiting a 
favorable moment to speak to the Emperor about it. 
I hesitated, fearing a refusal; finally one day I 
made up my mind and I seized my opportunity. He 
was in a good humor, and passed into his salon, 
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where I followed him. I told him that I intended to 
get married, but that I wished to have his assent, 
or, to speak more accurately, his consent. I do not 
recollect what objections he made or what I replied. 
In short, I obtained his approval. As soon as I had a 
moment's liberty I went to see Madame Bertrand, to 
whom I told my good news, and I hastened to tell it 
to my intended, who received it with great pleasure. 

I thought that I needed the ceremony of the 
English Church, although my fiancee was a Cath- 
olic; but she was English and we were in a Protestant 
country. It was a civil marriage for me. Wishing 
to avoid all ceremony at Longwood, I arranged with 
Abbe Buonavita to have the marriage take place 
in his apartments, which presented no difficulty. 
The next day or the day after my wife and I went 
on horseback to Plantation House, where there was 
a Protestant chapel. Pierron, Noverraz and his 
wife, and perhaps some one else accompanied us. 
When we got to the chapel we found the clergyman 
there, Mr. Vernon, who proceeded at once with the 
customary service. When this ceremony, which was 
very simple, was finished, we got on horses again 
and went to ride about on different estates to use 
up the time which we had to ourselves. 

When we had finished our ride we went back to 
Longwood, where we arrived in time for the Em- 
peror's dinner. Ours was a sort of little wedding 
feast; there were more dishes on the table than usual. 
During the evening Madame Bertrand sent my wife 
a box filled with different articles of dress. The next 
day I resumed my service with the Emperor and 
my wife went on with hers at the countess's. 
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Before my marriage I had been lodged like the 
rest, in one of the attics which were above the Em- 
peror's rooms. The place was good enough for one 
person, but it was much too small for two. When I 
was staying with my wife the Emperor said to M. 
de Montholon, "It would be well to enlarge Ali's 
lodging so that he could come back there. Give him 
Cypriani's room," he went on; "have it arranged 
for him. It would not be human to leave him in 
such a hole." M. de Montholon had a window 
made which had a view on the Emperor's garden, 
and had a rafter cut away so as to reach it. Parti- 
tions covered with paper transformed a wretched 
garret into a very pretty and most agreeable apart- 
ment. We had a view of part of the Emperor's 
garden, the lawn, the wood of Longwood, the black 
rocks, and the sea on the horizon. 

One day, as he was walking in his gardens, the 
Emperor, seeing some cows pasturing in one of the 
spots which he had had surrounded by little walls 
of turf, sent to me to ask for his guns, to drive them 
away. He was very angry because these animals 
had been permitted to get into a place which was 
reserved for him and where they spoiled everything. 
I went to find him and tell him that I was not bring- 
ing his guns because, having just cleaned them 
thoroughly, I had not put them together again. 
He got angry, and when I replied to him hurriedly, 
having made use of the pronoun you instead of the 
customary expression Your Majesty, he gave me a 
kick to punish me for my lack of respect or for my 
impertinence, apostrophizing me with the sharpest 
and most humiliating expressions which could be 
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suggested by great anger. I was far, very far, from 
having deserved such treatment, for I had had no 
idea of offending him. I was too much attached and 
too devoted to him for that. It was a momentary 
forgetfulness of the proprieties, at most. I went out 
from his presence with sadness in my soul. I told 
Noverraz to take care of his arms. The Emperor's 
ill humor was never durable. The first time that I 
had to take the night service we were both a little 
embarrassed, each one a little reserved; but after 
the first few minutes the Emperor resumed his usual 
attitude toward me, which was one of kindliness, 
and I forgot the unhappiness which had been caused 
by the kick and the abusive words which had sounded 
in my ears. A short time was enough to cause all 
trace of the unfortunate scene which had so deeply 
affected me to disappear. I was directed to take 
charge of the arms again. 

One evening, when I was on duty, I was lying on 
the sofa in our antechamber, with my wife sitting 
near me. We had left the table half an hour before. 
Marchand and the other members of the household 
were still in the dining room. The Emperor was in 
his room. At the moment when I least expected it 
I saw him appear in his shirt, coming out of the door 
of his dining room. Ill humor showed in his face. He 
passed before me, going toward his bathroom, saying 
that he was badly served. I did not know what he 
meant. The moment I saw him I had risen and was 
watching him go. At first he did not seem to see 
me, but afterward, turning his eyes in my direction, 
he said to me, "You go up to your room to see your 
wife and leave me alone." I replied, begging his 
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pardon, that I had not gone away and that I was 
there on the sofa, and I added, with a somewhat 
serious air, "Sire, when I am on duty I never absent 
myself." But he continued to repeat that he was 
badly served, as though I had not said anything. 
Before going back to his room through the bathroom 
he ordered me to call Marchand. The latter came 
at once, and had to catch the tail end of the squall. 
The cause of the Emperor's irritation was that he had 
pulled the rope of his bell, and the bell had not rung 
because something was out of order in the mechanism. 
When the weather was fine the Emperor was 
accustomed to go and walk in his gardens imme- 
diately after he rose and before and after his dinner. 
If he saw the Grand Marshal's children he would 
call them. The children, who were accustomed to 
receive something from him, would remain at a little 
distance, and as soon as they heard him call they 
quickly covered the distance which separated them 
from him. It amused him to question them as to 
what they were doing and what they were going to 
do. "Do you know your lessons well?" he would 
say to one; and to another, "Say your multiplica- 
tion table to me." If he was pleased with their 
replies he would send for bonbons and give them 
some. He would make them breakfast with him 
once in a while ; he was pleased when he got a chance 
to play tricks on them and their little quarrels 
amused him. He was very fond of seeing them 
about him. He was charmed by their innocence and 
by the frankness with which they expressed their 
thoughts and desires. "There is no beating about 
the bush with them," he would say. "They say 
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naturally whatever comes into their heads. If they 
are greedy, they ask without hesitation. Ah! the 
little belly always rules. What a happy age is 
childhood!" he would go on. "It is the golden age 
of man's life." His misfortunes would have been 
greatly softened, he would have borne them with 
still more resignation, if he had had his son with 
him. This consolation had been refused him; con- 
sequently he would often say: "How much happier 
is a cobbler than I am! He at least has his wife and 
children with him!" 

In spite of the trials which he had to suffer in so 
many ways the memory of his power was always a 
very agreeable dream to him. "I placed all my 
glory," he said, "in making the French the first 
people of the universe; all my desire, all my ambi- 
tion, was that they should surpass the Persians, the 
Greeks and the Romans, as much in arms as in the 
sciences and arts. France was already the most 
beautiful, the most fertile country; manners had 
there arrived at a degree of civilization unknown till 
then. In a word, it was already as worthy to com- 
mand the world as was ancient Rome. I should have 
accomplished my end if marplots, conspirators, men 
of party, immoral men had not raised up obstacle 
after obstacle and stopped me in my march. I 
know very well that such a project was gigantic, 
but what can one not do with Frenchmen? It was 
no small accomplishment to have succeeded in gov- 
erning the principal part of Europe and to have 
subjected it to a unity of laws. Nations directed 
by a just, wise, enlightened government would, in 
time, have drawn in other nations, and all would 
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have made one family. When once everything had 
been settled I should have established a government 
in which the people would have nothing to dread 
from arbitrary authority; every man would have 
been a man, and simply subject to the common law; 
there would be nothing privileged but merit. But 
to make such a project succeed one would have to 
be fortunate and to have twenty years ahead of 
him. Religion was a slight obstacle to my system, 
but there was a way in which it could be used; that 
was to close my eyes and favor all sects which pre- 
sented themselves and had healthy and true morals 
as a base. Men divided in this way as respects all 
matters of conscience would have been only the 
more submissive to law. That being so, one would 
have the advantage of being able to diminish the 
abuses and reach the perfectibility possible to men. 
A just and wise toleration in religion is a benefit to 
governments. A religion is only a law which directs 
the conscience. So long as it undertakes to follow 
the impulse of nature in all that is good and social, 
when it purifies morals and rejects everything which 
can injure the propagation of the human race, order, 
liberty, it ought to be adopted, protected, and sup- 
ported. Have we not seen, during the centuries 
which preceded us, how dangerous it was to be 
intolerant, exclusive? God protect us from having 
to endure such a calamity, which is the destruction 
of the nations. Let us be wiser than our ancestors; 
let us look only for the public welfare and happiness. 
It is too much, undoubtedly, to have involved 
questions in public affairs. The simpler things are, 
the less trouble they give us. Alas! yesterday we 
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came into this world; to-day we possess it, and to- 
morrow we disappear under its surface. Let us try, 
then, to be happy in this world, where we stay only 
a few minutes." 

Some months after the assassination of the Due 
de Berry 1 the Emperor received news from Europe. 
As his custom was, he eagerly ran over all the books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers which they sent him 
from England. He read in these an account of the 
prince's assassination. The following night he 
talked a long time to me, I being on duty. He said: 
"What thoughtlessness on the part of the Due de 
Berry, a prince of the blood, who could and would 
be called to ascend the throne, and who could have 
had children, to go and take his pleasure in great 
public assemblies and at a moment when all opinions 
are so strongly irritated! Was he not a great enough 
noble to have balls and performances in his own 
palace, rather than to show himself at the opera? 
And when one mingles with the crowds he ought at 
least to take the necessary precautions and not 
trust to appearances, which are often deceitful. 
What a heart-rending picture for a family, and 
especially for a young wife! All the circumstances 
of this assassination are frightful. 

"Ah! If I had acted so inconsiderately, so im- 
prudently, how many times should I have fallen 
beneath the poniards of assassins! But I always 
took care to be where I was least expected. 

1 Son of Charles X. He was assassinated at the door of the Opera 
in Paris by Louvel, a fanatical hater of the Bourbons, who designed 
to kill off the principal members of the family, one after the other. 
The Due de Berry was father of the Count de Chambord, the 
Legitimist pretender to the throne of France. 
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"The affair of the rue St. Nicaise 1 came near 
being fatal to me because I was going to a place 
where I was expected. It was only owing to the 
solicitations of the Empress Josephine that I de- 
cided to go in a carriage, and if it had not been for 
the drunkenness of my coachman, and the uncer- 
tainty as to which carriage I was in, and the kick 
which one of my grenadiers gave the man who was 
to explode the cask, I should infallibly have perished 
with all my suite. From that time everyone about 
me always took care not to allow me to be approached 
too closely, and caused the police to take the proper 
measures, especially when I had to go in public. 
That is the way in which I protected myself against 
the surprises of my enemies. 

"Of all assassins," he went on, "fanatics are the 
most dangerous; it is very difficult to protect one- 
self from the ferocity of these men. A man who has 
the intention, the will, to sacrifice himself, is always 
master of the life of another man, and when he is a 
fanatic, and above all a religious fanatic, he delivers 

1 On December 24, 1800, when Napoleon was First Consul, the 
supporters of the royalist cause placed an infernal machine before 
his carriage as he and Josephine were driving to the Opera through 
the rue St. Nicaise. The explosion, which occurred just after Napo- 
leon's carriage had passed, killed outright several innocent persons, 
wounded over sixty, and destroyed about forty houses. It was 
known as the Plot of Nivose, from Nivose (snowy), the fourth 
Republican month, which ran from December 21st to January 19th. 
This occurrence ultimately furnished the pretext for the execution 
of the Due d'Enghien. It is said that Hortense was slightly wounded 
by this explosion. 

There were many reported attempts to kill or abduct Napoleon. 
Some of these stories may have been started by the police, in order to 
make themselves indispensable, others by Napoleon himself. Con- 
stant tells of one of which he himself was cognizant — vis., to assassi- 
nate Napoleon by means of poisoned snuff at Malmaison. 
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his blows with more certainty. History swarms 
with such acts: Caesar, Henry III, Henry IV, Gus- 
tavus, Kleber, etc., etc., were among the number of 
their victims. Religious fanatics, political fanatics, 
all are to be feared. The accomplices of these great 
criminals, if they have any (for these great criminals 
often have no accomplices but themselves), are 
always wrapped in an impenetrable veil which con- 
ceals them from the most active, the strictest search. 
It is well to appear popular, but one must act cir- 
cumspectly; misfortunes come soon enough without 
going to look for them." 

When the Emperor heard that Prince Eugene had 
placed the museum at Malmaison on sale, he was 
exasperated. "Is it possible that Eugene, 1 my 

1 Eugene was the son of Gen. Vicomte de Beauharnais, who died 
on the scaffold during the Terror, and of Josephine de la Pagerie. 
His mother, fearing that his noble birth might cause his prosecu- 
tion, apprenticed him to a carpenter. Owing to the constant upris- 
ings against the Republic, the inhabitants of Paris were obliged to 
give up all their weapons, and in this way General de Beauharnais's 
sword got into the hands of the government. In 1794 or 1795 
Eugene, being then thirteen or fourteen years old, called on General 
Bonaparte and asked him for his help in recovering his father's 
sword. Napoleon was charmed with his face, his manner, and his 
frank request, with which he complied at once. Madame de Beau- 
harnais thought it her duty to call and thank him, and he, being 
greatly pleased with her, returned her visit, thus beginning the 
acquaintance which ended in their marriage. 

Josephine bought Malmaison at the end of September, 1798. 
Constant says that the property comprised a chateau which General 
Bonaparte found in a rather poor condition on his return from 
Egypt, a park which was already very pretty, and a farm the yearly 
income from which certainly did not exceed 12,000 francs. 

The pictures and other works of art in Malmaison had been taken 
by Napoleon from the different towns through which his troops had 
marched and had been given by him to Josephine, who left them to 
Eugene and Hortense. Napoleon also enriched the collection with 
a number of examples of Egyptian and Etruscan art. Eugene had 
in his palace in Munich a collection of works of art by Rubens, 
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adopted son, should dirty himself by making money 
out of the precious things which this chateau holds? 
Have I not made him rich enough to get along with- 
out performing such a piece of meanness? Wretched 
greed! Should all those beautiful things, which for 
the most part were acquired at the cost of French 
blood, have such a fate? It would have been digni- 
fied, it would have been noble of Eugene to present 
them to France, and the Paris Museum would have 
been indemnified in a small measure for the losses 
of 1815. From this action the world would have 
recognized a French heart, and one of my family. 
There is nothing left for him now but to sell Mal- 
maison. This dwelling ought to be sacred and dear 
to him for more than one reason; he ought to trans- 
mit it to his descendants. But no! it seems as 
though those who belong to me and those who 
surrounded me have conspired together to sink to 
the lowest dregs. One would say that they delib- 
erately undertake to show themselves incapable of 
lofty sentiments. O man! Shall you always be so 
mad?" 

For a long time the Emperor had announced and 
had often repeated that an end would be put to his 
misfortunes sooner than was believed, and neither 
he nor anyone else believed this sort of prediction, 

Canova, Van Dyck, Murillo, Teniers, and Rembrandt which were 
probably acquired in the same way. Many French generals had 
such collections, made up of the loot of Europe, and some of them 
were of great value. 

Napoleon was unjust to Eugene when he said that he had made 
him rich, though he undoubtedly believed it. But of the dotation 
of 40,000,000 francs which he says in his will that he gave his step- 
son, only half ever reached him, and this was confiscated by the 
Pope. 
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which nevertheless was to be accomplished a few 
years later. What prevented our having such an 
idea was that his physique showed no signs which 
could make us suspect that he was ill. He kept his 
stoutness, he had a good appetite and was often in 
a good humor. Of all the indispositions which he 
had at St. Helena, the only remarkable one was a 
sort of catarrh, and he had been known to have that 
before 1814. Aside from this indisposition, which, 
for that matter, was merely transient, he had an- 
other which was only discomfort, which he said he 
felt in his body, and which sometimes caused him 
dull pains; he thought that he had a disease of the 
liver. We thought that his object in saying that 
he was ill was to deceive the governor and the 
English Ministry and to induce the latter to give 
orders to have him transferred to another country 
or set at liberty. But the Emperor had to do with 
men who felt but little for the ills of others and were 
incapable of generous sentiments. It was only in 
the last months of 1820 that those about him per- 
ceived some change in his health and realized, in the 
first months of 1821, that he was really ill. He had 
not deceived them. Sometimes he said to those who 
smiled at his internal pains: "Eh! gentlemen, you 
think I am jesting? It is none the less true that I 
feel something unusual here" (putting his hand on 
his side, where his ribs end). 



CHAPTER XVII 

The Illness 

IT was toward the end of September and October 
that the Emperor perceived that a disease which 
might be said to be unknown seemed to be trying to 
show itself in him. The incredulity of those about 
him diminished with the almost insensible progress 
of the illness. All hope of a better future had van- 
ished. The five years which it had been pretended 
that his exile was to last had expired and no ame- 
lioration had come to soften his unhappy existence. 
As he no longer saw any hope of an end to his suffer- 
ings, he looked upon death as a boon ; he prayed that 
it might come to deliver him from the persecution 
of the Holy Alliance. 

At the end of the year the Emperor began to feel 
that his health was really failing and he had less 
ability to work. His walks, no matter how short he 
made them, became more fatiguing, and insensibly 
his features came to bear more the impress of 
suffering. He felt, he said, a dull internal pain from 
which he suffered more particularly at night. He 
thought that he had liver disease. His remedies 
consisted only of warm napkins applied to his side, 
to baths, which he took frequently, and to a diet which 
he observed from time to time. • Long before, it had 
been thought that his disease was only imaginary 
and that what he said was designed to impose on the 
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governor, in order to bring the English government 
to more humane sentiments towards him, and to 
decide it to allow him to go to America. What had 
also created the belief that his illness was not real 
was that at times he seemed to be very ill and at 
others he was extremely gay. The Emperor's life, 
since he had been at St. Helena, had been pretty 
irregular, but it was much more so from the time when 
his pains became more perceptible, more positive, 
and more frequent. He became as uncertain in his 
temper as in his manner of life or his work, some- 
times gay, sometimes thoughtful and absorbed. One 
day he would be out of the house all the time, an- 
other shut up in his rooms. For a week or two he 
would devote himself to work, after which he would 
stay for whole days on his sofa with a book in his 
hand, trying to sleep. Sometimes he would dress very 
early, sometimes he would stay in his dressing gown. 
He would often turn night into day and day into 
night. In a word, he acted like a man who is over- 
come with weariness and makes use of every means to 
shorten the time. 

It was rarely that ne aiiowed the valet de chambre 
on duty to sleep quietly through the whole night; 
it was a bath which must be prepared for him, hot 
napkins to give him, tea to be made for him, books 
or cards which must be brought him. Sometimes M. 
de Montholon also was disturbed at night ; it was to 
converse, to write from dictation. Since the countess 
had gone away M. de Montholon had become the 
man necessary to the Emperor. He was always at 
his orders, entirely at his service, night as well as 
day. The Grand Marshal also had his turn at being 
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disturbed, but it was usually only by day, and some- 
times in the evening. As he lived a good gunshot 
from the Emperor's dwelling and the space between 
was obstructed by sentinels at night, he did not have 
him under his hand. 

I have very often seen the Grand Marshal remain 
for hours in the Emperor's room with the shutters 
closed — that is, in the most complete darkness — 
before the bed or the sofa, without a word coming 
out of the mouth of one or the other. What happened 
with the Grand Marshal was the case also with M. 
de Montholon and Marchand. At night it was very 
often the turn of the valet de chambre on duty to find 
himself in that situation with the Emperor. So I, in 
order to save myself from the fatigue of remaining 
on my feet almost without moving, took the pre- 
caution to have a pillow and to lie down on the 
carpet at the foot of the bed, having an ear open to 
the smallest noise or to the first movement which the 
Emperor might make. In these circumstances the 
Emperor would never permit a light. 

During the last fortnight of December the Em- 
peror learned of the death of the Princess Eliza. 
"There," he said, "is the first member of my family 
who has set out on the great journey; in a few 
months I shall go to join her. I shall be the second, 
certainly, since I am not the first. The end of my 
sufferings is only postponed." It was at night that 
he spoke in this way. I replied to him, "Ah, Sire, 
we must hope that Providence will re-establish Your 
Majesty's health, and that your friends will not have 
to weep for your loss so soon; it is too much for 
them now to know that you are in chains. And we, 
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Sire, what would become of us if we were to lose 
Your Majesty, we who are so happy at having ac- 
companied you, at being with you and at serving 
you?" He uttered some consolatory words, to which 
he added, "You will have the happiness of seeing 
your family again, your friends, your country, 
beautiful France." Tears rolled from my eyes, and 
if I had dared they would have moistened the hands 
of my master. 

In the month of January, 1821, the Emperor was no 
longer what he had been two months before. He 
grew weaker every day. His face changed percep- 
tibly. The work on his memoirs had ceased almost 
entirely, and if it went on at all it was without 
courage. He never dressed any more; he remained 
in his dressing gown when he was not in bed. His 
only occupation, in fact, was reading, and at that 
he most often had Marchand do it for him. Some- 
times, in order to divert his mind from serious read- 
ing, he would amuse himself by turning over the 
leaves of a novel. 

As the Emperor did not care to go out to walk, he 
caused to be placed in the reception room a machine 
called a seesaw, which consisted of a long piece of 
wood supported in the middle by a notched post. 
He hoped that the movement of going up and down 
would keep up his strength. The two ends of the 
piece of wood were arranged with saddles com- 
fortably stuffed, with an iron T in front for the rider 
to hold on by. As the Emperor was rather a heavy 
weight, the end opposite his was loaded with enough 
lead for the ends to be of equal weight. It was M. 
de Montholon who rode habitually. This exercise 
17 2 Si 
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suited the Emperor for about a fortnight, and then 
he gave it up. Before he was seriously ill the machine 
was taken down and the floor put in its original 
condition. 

About the same time as the above, the new house 
was finished inside and out, except for some small 
amount of terracing. It remained to complete the 
furnishing. The governor, to force the Emperor, in 
a way, to take possession of this dwelling, had pre- 
vented any repairs on the old buildings at Longwood, 
which were in a very bad condition, and for a long 
time he had refused linen, dishes, and other articles 
indispensable for the service; he wished, he said, to 
keep all that for the time when General Bonaparte 
should be in his new home. 

Finally the Emperor, in spite of the disgust which 
he felt at the idea of changing his residence, decided 
to go and become acquainted with the place which 
was destined for him. He took Marchand with him. 
He examined everything in the greatest detail, 
praised the good arrangement of the apartments, 
their size and their character as a whole, but found 
that his quarters were not well fitted for his use; he 
found that he was too far from his valets de chambre, 
whom he liked to have under his hand. According 
to the English custom, everything had been sacri- 
ficed to the master. Except for some garrets, which 
were over his rooms, there was not a spot near him 
where Marchand could be lodged. 

After going over and examining everything, the 
Emperor went home and told M. de Montholon 
what he desired to have done in order to have two 
members of his household service nearhim, Mar- 
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chand and me. The details of what His Majesty 
wished were transmitted to the governor. The 
workmen had hardly finished the changes which 
His Majesty had ordered when the illness which 
was to take him from us assumed a very serious 
character. 

The Emperor felt his strength diminishing every 
day, but he thought that he ought to attribute this 
prolonged weakness, this incessant torpor, to lack of 
exercise. Although his condition was already very 
serious, he decided to take a ride in a carriage every 
day, to revive his strength. This lasted for a fort- 
night. He drove around the wood two or three times 
with the horses at a gallop, but this speed fatigued 
him so much that he only wanted to go at a walk. 
At the last he did not want the carriage to come for 
him; he went himself to get it at the stables. He 
strove in this way to keep up the little strength 
which he had left. When he felt too weak to walk 
alone he took M. de Montholon's arm, who generally 
accompanied him, or Marchand's, if the count had 
not yet arrived, and he would get to the stables 
in this way. His walk lasted about an hour and he 
took it before dinner, which was then at about three 
or four o'clock. 

When he came back from his walk he would go 
into the salon and lie down on the sofa, which had 
been moved back against the pier table, and there 
he would lie for some minutes, like a man completely 
exhausted, to recover his breath and rest. During 
this time his table was being laid. "Let me alone, 
let me breathe," he said to Pierron and me and, 
.looking alternately at M. de Montholon and us, he 
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added, "I don't know what is the matter with my 
stomach; the pain that I feel there is like that which 
I would feel if some one were to enjoy driving a knife 
into it and turning it around." When he was a little 
rested he would have the table moved up and would 
begin to eat. The hunger which had tormented him 
during his walk still tormented him when he stretched 
his napkin over his knees, but he had no sooner raised 
the first spoonful of soup to his lips than the appetite 
disappeared all of a sudden. He would continue to 
eat, nevertheless, but without pleasure or without 
feeling the need of it. He found nothing good; 
everything disgusted him except some thin slices of 
bread dipped in the juice of a leg of mutton and 
potatoes cut very thin and fried. He never took 
anything to drink but half a glass of wine mixed 
with the same amount of water. A drop of coffee 
ended the meal. He would lie down again on his 
sofa, where he would remain for an hour or so and 
then go to bed. 

Since the Emperor had been living in this state of 
suffering he had no longer felt the courage to 
dress. When he wanted to go out in the carriage 
he kept on his pantaloons and slippers, and would 
put on a green frock coat instead of his dress- 
ing gown, and a round hat instead of his madras 
handkerchief. 

Every morning he would go and enjoy the fresh 
air under his arbor, to which he took a little walk. 
every day, and he would sit down on his folding camp- 
chair when he felt his legs bending under him. He 
would often repeat, "Ah, me! Poor me!" and, 
turning his eyes on whoever was with him, he would 
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say those lines which Voltaire places in the mouth of 
Lusignan: 

Mais a revoir Paris je ne dois plus prdtendre. 
Vous voyez qii' au tombeau je suis pret a descendre. 
Je vais au Roi des rois demander aujourd' hui 
Le prix de tous les maux que j'ai soufferts pour lui! * 

And he would pronounce them with the accent of 
a man who has lost all hope, and in a manner to 
imprint on those present what he felt himself. He 
could perceive on the face and in the eyes of each 
what effect was produced by these words which had 
come from his mouth. 

At a happier time, but still at a very critical 
moment, he had been heard to say this on the field of 
battle: 

Et dans les factions comme dans les combats 
Du triomphe a la chute il n'est souvent qu'un pas. 
J'ai servi, command^, vaincu quarante annees; 
Du monde, entre mes mains, j'ai vu les destinees, 
Et j'ai toujours connu qu'en chaque evenement 
Le destin des 6tats dependait d'un moment. 2 

The condition of languor and weakness in which 
the Emperor saw himself, and the cause of which 
he could not explain, induced him to have blisters 
put on his arms. He thought that in this way he 
could ward off an illness which seemed to promise to 

» "I can never hope to see Paris again. 

You see that I am ready to descend into the tomb. 

I am going to the King of kings to ask of him to-day 

The price of all the ills which I have suffered for him." 
' "And in factions as in battles 

From triumph to fall is often only a step. 

I have served, commanded, conquered forty years; 

I have seen the destinies of the world in my hands 

And I have always known that in every event 

The fate of states depended on a moment." 
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be very serious. But these blisters produced no 
effect, and dried up. Some days afterward he had 
them replaced by a cautery which, in turn, did no 
good. In spite of the uselessness of this, he kept at 
it, hoping that in time this remedy, which he regarded 
as sovereign, would have favorable results, in ac- 
cordance with the experience which he had had with 
it in different circumstances. But, although the 
disease was not really clear and defined, it was un- 
changeably established, and all that was done to 
restore the Emperor to health could have no effect 
against the will of Heaven. 

Abbe Buonavita, the elder of the two priests, had 
been for some months crippled in his members, and 
to the point where he was really not able to leave his 
room. It was feared every morning that he would 
be found dead. One day the Emperor sent for him 
and explained that it would be better and more 
prudent for him to return to Europe than to remain 
at St. Helena, whose climate must be injurious to his 
health, while that of Italy would probably prolong 
his days. Then he had a letter written to the imperial 
family, directing it to pay him a pension of three 
thousand francs. When the abbe thanked the 
Emperor for his goodness he expressed his regret at 
not ending his days with him to whom he had meant 
to devote his life. The poor old man was then far 
from dreaming that shortly after his arrival in 
Europe he would hear of the death of his bene- 
factor. Before he left for Jamestown, M. Buonavita 
made a last visit to the Emperor, who gave him 
various instructions to be transmitted to the family, 
and probably charged him with a mission to the Pope. 
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The more time went on the more the Emperor's 
face changed, and his strength diminished. It was 
visible, and very visible, that the spark of life in 
him was growing dimmer by degrees and that the 
end of his existence was not far off. M. de Mon- 
tholon was with him more frequently, and the Grand 
Marshal came every day to spend some hours in the 
morning and during the day. 

One day, about two months before his death, the 
Emperor was in the reception room, and M. de 
Montholon was with him. He asked for his dinner, 
which was served a few minutes later. Pierron and 
I were serving him. He ate his soup, which, I think 
I recollect, was vermicelli. He had hardly finished 
it when he had an attack of nausea. M. Antommarchi 
was called. He did not come till a quarter or half an 
hour later, and saw nothing but the result of a 
transient indisposition. The next day there was the 
same vomiting as the day before, and at almost the 
same hour. Antommarchi was called again, but he 
made no other explanation than that which he had 
given the day before. The days which followed were 
the same with this difference, that the vomiting 
became more frequent. Each time they examined 
the contents of the basin, and, as before, saw noth- 
ing extraordinary. But later filaments of blood 
were noticed, the quantity of which increased every 
day. 

In order not to load his stomach the Emperor ate 
very little at a time, and only things which were very 
light and easily digested, such as clear soups, meat 
juice and jelly, sliced potatoes fried, boiled eggs, etc. 
He ate very little bread with these different dishes. 
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He took several light meals during the day and he 
sometimes had something brought to him at night. 
In spite of all his precautions, the vomiting did not 
diminish. 

One day Antommarchi was sent for when the 
Emperor was at dinner. I do not remember whether 
he came immediately, for sometimes he would go 
for a walk to the camp. Perhaps he had been there 
that day. The Emperor asked him whether, in the 
conversations which he had had with the army 
surgeons, he had spoken of him, Napoleon, of his 
illness and had consulted with them. Antommarchi, 
instead of accepting what the Emperor had said as a 
suggestion, made an answer which I do not remem- 
ber, but which might be translated, "They cannot 
teach me anything; I know more than they do." 
The Emperor was so exasperated by the doctor's 
words and laughter that he said the hardest things 
to him that a tongue could utter. He added, "The 
camp doctors have traveled a great deal and must 
be men full of experience," and that it was to pre- 
sumptuous to despise their knowledge. That was the 
most violent scene that I ever saw, and in it Antom- 
marchi was most abused by the Emperor. 

When the doctor had placed his blisters on the 
Emperor's arm he had forgotten or had not taken the 
trouble to shave the place where he was to put them, 
and consequently every time that it was necessary to 
dress them the Emperor complained of the pain which 
it gave him. The hair which got attached to the 
plaster caused him some of those small sufferings 
which annoyed and irritated him, and which the 
doctor might so easily have spared him. 
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When the doctor was sent for in the morning the 
Emperor would hold out his wrist for him to feel his 
pulse. Antommarchi's hands were often cold, and 
the Emperor, feeling the icy fingers, would draw 
back his hand, saying: "You are freezing me; go 
and warm your hands before you touch me." 

During the first phase of his illness the Emperor 
frequently sent for Antommarchi. When one of us 
went to his quarters to tell him that the Emperor 
wanted him, he was most often away from Long- 
wood or at Madame Bertrand's. When it was 
reported to the Emperor that Antommarchi was 
out, he would show his dissatisfaction. As soon as 
the doctor was informed that they had been looking 
for him he would hurry back and the Emperor 
would not fail to give him a dressing down. He 
would very often go to Madame Bertrand's in the 
evening, and that was precisely the time the Emperor 
would send for him. Once the Emperor, very irri- 
tated at having to wait for him a long time, said to 
him, "You come to me as though you were paying 
a thirty-sous visit. You are here in my service and 
at my orders. If Larrey 1 were here he would not 
leave the head of my bed; he would sleep there, on 
the carpet. When I send for you it is because I 
need you. You ought to be at home, and not 
somewhere else," etc. Antommarchi, after such a 
scolding, ought to have paid attention to it, but, 
whether he was bored by remaining in his room or 
for some other reason, he still continued to go away, 

» Baron Jean Dominique Larrey was surgeon-in-chief of the French 
army. Napoleon left him 100,000 francs in his will, describing hm 
as "the most virtuous man that I have known." 
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which was the case during the whole time the 
Emperor's illness lasted, and so this conduct, which 
was wholly unreasonable, increased the Emperor's 
ill humor more and more. 

i A good number of days had passed since the first 
vomiting without the Emperor's feeling any change 
in his condition. Finally, forty-odd days before he 
died, as he was walking in his salon, he felt a chill 
which ran all over him. As he could no longer sit 
up, he took to his bed, which had been carefully 
warmed. Hot napkins were put at his feet and at 
his stomach, and by degrees he got a slight fever, 
which continued almost without interruption to the 
end. In this condition of perspiration he would have 
his flannel waistcoat, his shirt, and his bandanna 
changed every time that he felt damp, which hap- 
pened five or six times during the day and the same 
number of times during the night. 

It was reported that when the governor was 
informed that the Emperor was ill he appeared 
very much disturbed. He wished his aid-de-camp 
or a doctor to be permitted to see the patient, 
and he insisted on it so much that it was necessary 
to allow the .orderly officer to get a look at the 
Emperor. As the bedroom and the study were very 
narrow and on a level with the ground, and the 
windows were very low, it was easy for anyone 
outside to see the people who were inside. In 
consequence of this situation of the localities the 
following plan was pitched upon to spare the Em- 
peror a most disagreeable scene. M. de Montholon, 

having probably arranged the matter with , told 

the orderly officer, or caused him to be told, that he 
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would be notified when the moment arrived when 
he could see the Emperor. What had been agreed 
upon took place. The Emperor habitually took an 
enema. When he passed it that day the seat was 
arranged in such a way that it was easy to see him 
from outside. The officer, who had been notified, 
went to a window from which the curtain had been 
removed and there he could see the Emperor, and, 
consequently, testify to his presence. 

It was on this occasion, I believe, that Captain 
Nichols, who was orderly officer at that time, was 
replaced in his duties by a Captain Crokat. Captain 
Nichols, it must be believed, felt a repugnance for 
playing the part of a low-caste police officer. 

The governor, still unsatisfied with the means 
which he had employed, again insisted on an officer's 
entering the Emperor's room. The Grand Marshal 
and M. de Montholon were greatly embarrassed 
when they knew of this almost imperative desire of 
the governor's. They finally decided, after long 
reflection and consultation, to explain to the Emperor, 
with infinite precautions, that in his present con- 
dition they thought it necessary to have a doctor 
who would assist Doctor Antommarchi with his 
advice. "Two opinions are better than one," said 
the Grand Marshal. Contrary to their expectation, 
the Emperor decided to allow an English doctor to 
come into his apartments. They spoke of Doctor 
Arnott, surgeon of the 20th regiment, who was at 
the camp, and of whom the Emperor had heard 
before he was seriously ill. As soon as he had given 
his permission these gentlemen sent for the doctor 
through an aid-de-camp, and he came at once, and 
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was brought in to the Emperor, who received him 
with pleasure. 

Doctor Arnott was a tall man, dressed in a blue 
frock coat ; he was already advanced in years and had 
a grave manner. He had traveled a great deal and 
seemed very well informed and full of experience. 
He inspired confidence in the Emperor. The first 
interview passed off very well. After a consultation 
the two doctors ordered diluent remedies. The 
English doctor came to see the Emperor every day. 
But in spite of all that they could do, the invalid's 
condition did not improve; the vomiting con- 
tinued. A good deal of bile, mingled with little 
filaments of blood, was observed in what the 
Emperor threw up. 

Some time before the Emperor was obliged to 
take to his bed Noverraz was confined to his (with 
heart trouble, so far as I can recollect), and remained 
there all through the Emperor's illness. From that 
time night duty was performed by Marchand 
and me. 

During the day the Emperor slept in his little 
bedroom and at night in his study. In the course 
of the night, during which he almost always had a 
fever and consequently was in a perspiration, he 
frequently had his flannel waistcoat and bandanna 
changed. Whoever was on duty remained in the 
same room as the Emperor, seated on a chair, waiting 
till he should be asked to change the waistcoat and 
bandanna or for a drink. A light was not allowed; 
the covered light, in which only a single candle was 
burning, was hidden in the next room (the bedroom), 
so that one was lighted only by a very feeble light 
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which did not always permit him to see wnat he 
was doing. He groped, so to speak. One night, 
after having taken off the Emperor's flannel waist- 
coat and wiped his back and sides with it, I got 
confused in putting on the other waistcoat, cramped 
as I was by the pillow and not seeing clearly enough. 
The waistcoat was not put on so fast or so well as 
he wished; he got impatient, then angry, said some 
things to me which I do not remember, and sent me 
to bring Marchand, which I did at once, and 
Marchand, having arrived, finished what there was 
to do. I was sometimes awkward, being afraid of do- 
ing wrong, and the Emperor was very quick tempered. 
Yet the preceding nights all had gone perfectly well 
and I had gone about it that night as I had before. 

The next day my work was changed. I was 
replaced by M. de Montholon and he and Marchand 
shared the night duty. The former sat up till mid- 
night or one o'clock, and the second from that time 
till morning. As for me, I had no longer anything 
to do but prepare what the Emperor needed and 
to aid these gentlemen; it was only accidentally 
that I happened to do anything about his person. 
However, I took care of him when one or other of 
them was absent. 

After Doctor Arnott had visited him several times, 
the Emperor, seeing that he did not get any relief, 
asked him one day, after many questions on his 
campaigns, his travels, his family, his fortune, 
whether he would die from the illness which was 
keeping him in bed, and how many chances there 
were for and against his recovering his health. The 
doctor replied that the favorable chances were the 
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more numerous, but the Emperor, who felt his 
position, thinking that if Doctor Arnott spoke in this 
way it was one of the precautions customary with 
physicians in order not to destroy all hope in the 
patient, said to him: "Don't be afraid to speak, 
Doctor; you have to do with an old soldier who 
likes frankness. Tell me, what do you think of me? " 
The doctor continued to speak in the same way as 
at first, trying to remove from his patient's mind 
every foreboding of his approaching end. As 
Doctor Arnott did not speak French, the Grand 
Marshal usually acted as interpreter. 

During the day, whoever was taking care of the 
Emperor stood before his bed with a handkerchief 
in his hand and drove away the flies in order that they 
might not trouble the very light doze in which he 
remained almost continually. 

When the Emperor had gone fifteen or twenty 
days unshaven he wished to shave. It was the first 
time since he had been ill in bed. Although he was 
not very well placed in bed to do such a thing, he 
succeeded with some trouble. In order to give him 
the necessary light his bed had to be rolled into 
the middle of the room so that he might shave himself 
as he was accustomed to do. As soon as he had 
shaved I observed that the Emperor's face was no 
longer what it had been a fortnight or three weeks 
before; it was greatly changed and much thinner. 
A short time had been enough to make a considerable 
alteration in him. He was not the same man. His 
limbs had lost their roundness; his thighs had 
diminished by a good third, his calves had melted 
away, and his fingers were more slender. 
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He always rose during the heat of the day to get 
a little air, got into his large garden chair, which had 
been placed near the glass door of the garden, and 
remained there for several hours. As soon as he 
felt tired he would go to bed again. He drank orgeat, 
barley water, currant syrup, and some other things 
which were refreshing. 

In order to divert himself a little when he was in 
bed he would have Marchand read to him. One day 
it was General Dumouriez's Memoirs, and I think 
it was the last thing of jthe.sort which was read to 
him. 

Towards the beginning of the last fortnight of 
his life the Emperor would not sleep in his study; 
he thought that there was not enough air there. He 
gave orders to have his bed placed in the salon 
between two windows. That in the bedroom was 
placed in the same manner; he found it much more 
comfortable. He would get from one room to the 
other at night with the help of his arms passed 
over M. de Montholon's and Marchand's shoulders, 
holding them by the neck, and the next morning he 
would come back to go to bed in his room. In 
order that he might not catch cold in passing from 
one room to another they used to unfold the screens 
to cover the door of his room and that of his salon. 

It was a little before the first days of this last 
fortnight that the Emperor worked on his will and 
the codicils which follow it. It was in his little 
bedroom that he wrote these last expressions of his 
will. M. de Montholon had made me prepare pens 
and paper. As the Emperor did not wish to be 
disturbed during his work, he gave me orders, 
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through the count, with whom he was to work, that 
I should remain in the antechamber and that I 
should not allow anyone to come into his apartments. 
Marchand, who was to remain in the study, had the 
same orders. The door between the study and the 
bathroom was bolted, I think. When these pre- 
cautions had been taken the Emperor dictated all 
the articles of his will to M. de Montholon. When 
the day's dictation was finished M. de Montholon 
would make a clean copy of what he had written, 
and it was from this copy that the Emperor wrote. 

This work lasted from eight to ten days, and every 
day the same orders were given. It was very 
laborious work for the Emperor, whose strength 
was visibly failing. From time to time he would 
take a few drops of Constance wine to revive it. He 
only stopped writing when he felt exhausted, and 
the next day he would go to work again. He went on 
in this way till he had done all that he had to do. 

When the will and codicils were signed and sealed 
they were placed in envelopes, after which the Em- 
peror sent for the Grand Marshal and Abbe Vignaly 
and ordered them, as well as M. de Montholon 
and Marchand, to place their seals on the open- 
ings of the principal envelopes. The whole was 
intrusted to Marchand's care, and the Emperor 
told him into whose hands it was to be given when 
he, Napoleon, had drawn his last breath. Marchand 
had all the valuables in his possession — that is to 
say, the snuff boxes and other things which the 
Emperor used, and, I believe, the diamond necklace 
which Queen Hortense gave the Emperor when 
he left Malmaison. This last the Emperor himself 
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placed in Marchand's hands, and gave it to him as 
his own property, in order that he might be protected 
against all eventualities. He was afraid that the 
execution of his last will might encounter some 
obstacle, on the part either of the French government 
or of some other. The Grand Marshal had charge 
of the arms and M. de Montholon had the papers, 
the silverware, the porcelain and, I think, all the 
money at Longwood. 

Toward the middle of the last fortnight a little 
comet was seen in the west, almost imperceptible; 
it was said that it had a very long tail (as for me, 
I saw nothing of the comet or its tail). It was 
visible about seven or eight o'clock and appeared 
upon the horizon. When the Emperor heard of 
this apparition he said, "It comes to mark the end 
of my career." This comet, after appearing for 
several evenings in succession, was seen no more. 
Some days afterward there was a frightful storm at 
sea which lasted two or three days, overthrowing 
the embankments and carrying away some people 
who were on the quay. Several ships lost their 
anchors and had to put to sea in order to avoid the 
danger of going on the rocks. The naval officers 
who were ashore were obliged to wait till the gale 
had passed, as they could not put a boat in the 
water to join their ships. 1 It seemed as though 
heaven and earth wished to mark the end of a great 
life by something extraordinary. 

1 The Rev. Mr. Bowater T. Vernon, who was a chaplain at St. 
Helena till 1823, says that there never was any storm there dur- 
ing Napoleon's captivity. The worst they ever had was a heavy 
surf or "rollers," which did damage in the harbor, e. g., March 
6, 1821. 
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Five or six days before his death the Emperor, 
who was then in the salon, sent for Abbe Vignaly 
and had an interview with him. It was in the 
evening, so far as I can recollect. Nobody can say 
what happened at this interview. However, it 
was reported that the Emperor intended that it 
should be known by the public that he had taken 
the communion or had made his devotions. M. 
Vignaly carried the truth to the grave with him. 

During the last and very sad evenings almost 
all the French were assembled about the Emperor's 
bed, and each of them was ambitious to have a look 
from his unfortunate master. The Emperor, seeing 
Pierron, who was within range of his vision, said to 
him, calling him by name. "You will tell all my 
servants that I have made them rich." These 
words produced such an effect that tears were seen 
in everyone's eyes, and each one seemed to say, 
"Sire, keep your riches; our wish is that you should 
recover your health and live a long time among us." 

One of the following evenings the Emperor's fever 
was strong enough to make him delirious. He asked 
Pierron, who had been in town during the day, 
where the ship came from that had arrived that morn- 
ing. (In fact, one had arrived.) "Sire, it came from 
the Cape." "What did it bring? Are there any 
oranges?" "Yes, Sire." "You must get several 
dozen." "I got them, Sire." The Emperor asked 
the same question several times, then he asked 
about Doctor Baxter, a physician attached to the 
governor's staff. "Is it long since you have seen 
Baxter?" the Emperor said to Pierron. Pierron 
was about to answer "no" when, at a sign from the 
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Grand Marshal, he said, "Yes, Sire. He went back 
to Europe some time ago." "Ah! I thought he was 
here." "No, Sire, he has gone to England." This 
doctor, for whom the Emperor had an antipathy, 
was at Plantation House, but when Pierron said that 
he had gone away it was in order not to disturb his 
mind. The Emperor came back to Doctor Baxter 
several times during the evening. 

During the night which followed this evening he 
wished to get up. He put his foot on the ground; 
he wanted to go and take a walk in the garden, he 
said. We ran to him and were happy enough to 
arrive in time to hold him and to prevent his falling. 
He fainted in our arms and we put him to bed, 
where he recovered his strength by degrees. 

Madame Bertrand was anxious about the Em- 
peror's health, for she had not seen him for several 
days, and she came to see him the next day. She 
had asked him to receive her several times, and each 
time he had refused. Finally, learning that he was 
near his end, she came, entered the salon, and drew 
near the bed. The Emperor knew her. "Ah! 
Madame Bertrand!" he said. "How is Your 
Majesty?" "Aie! gently!" replied the Emperor^ 
in a weak voice. Though he looked at her, he did 
not say anything else. 

At the place occupied by the Emperor's bed there 
had been a chest of drawers with a bust of the King 
of Rome on it, and above it hung a full-length 
portrait of the young prince. This picture had 
remained hanging. When the bed curtains on the 
wall side were lifted the Emperor could easily see 
the portrait by raising his eyes. Seeing that he 
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often turned his looks in that direction, it was 
thought best to take the picture down and put it in 
another place, where he could not see it. He looked 
for it for some time, and as he looked by turns at 
those who were about him he seemed to say : "Where 
is my son ? What have you done with my son ? " 

The same day, I think, he spoke to Noverraz, who 
was beginning to get better and had made great 
efforts to come to see the Emperor. "You have 
changed a great deal," he said, when he saw him. 

The next day, I think, toward the middle of the 
day, Marchand was by the bed, and, observing that 
the Emperor's features were fixed and believing that 
this was an indication of the approaching end of his 
existence, kissed his hand and immediately after- 
ward came to the little garden, the grove, where 
I was, getting some fresh air and walking a little. 
He told me what he had done and said to me that I 
might go and do the same thing. We at once went 
back together into the salon, and, with heart 
oppressed and tears in my eyes, I went up to the 
Emperor's bed and placed my trembling lips on 
that hand which I had felt so often on my cheeks, 
and which had recently written my name in his 
will. 1 My emotion was so great and so acute after 
this action that I hastened to go away from the bed 
and the room, for fear that my sobs would arouse the 
Emperor from his doze. Whenever I think of this 
moment when my lips touched the Emperor's hand, 
I feel my heart beat and my eyes fill with tears. 

Doctors Arnott and Antommarchi, seeing that 
the Emperor was very low, consulted whether they 

1 Napoleon left Saint-Denis 100,000 francs. 
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should administer a dose of calomel. They agreed, 
and gave the medicine. Before that there had been 
a consultation in Antommarchi's room at which 
Doctors Short and Mitchell were present. They 
had previously put blisters on the patient's thighs, 
but had obtained no result. They had not taken 
hold. The calomel had an effect; it brought about 
a heavy evacuation of blackish matter, thick and 
partly hard, which resembled pitch or tar. 

As the Emperor was extremely weak, it was 
impossible to move him from one bed to the other, 
as had been done two days before. He could then 
get on his night-stool, but now we had to be con- 
tented to change the sheet under him, since we were 
not able to do anything better. This was not an 
easy operation. In order to lift him I got up on the 
two bars which formed the sides of the bed, and, 
passing my arms under the Emperor's loins and 
clasping my hands, I raised him enough for Mar- 
chand and some one else to remove the sheet. 
The position in which I found myself was all the 
more uncomfortable because the Emperor was still 
very heavy and I had nothing to lean against. In 
this position he let me feel that he still had plenty 
of strength, for as I held him up he gave me a blow 
with his fist in my side, crying out, "Ah! rascal, 
you are hurting me!" They finally succeeded in 
washing him and putting another sheet under him. 
It was I who went to show the English doctors the 
sheet which had just been taken off, passing it out 
to them through the window where our Chinaman 

generally was. 
The Emperor, who, since his high fever, had had 
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some attacks of delirium, came entirely to himself 
and talked as if he had only had a slight indisposition. 
We thought that he was saved, but the doctors told 
us that the improvement which we saw was only 
temporary. In fact, our illusion was quickly dis- 
sipated, for the next day the Emperor was worse 
than ever. 

He could only speak a few words, and with diffi- 
culty; his feet were cold. He would ask for a little 
wine from time to time, which they hastened to give 
him. He said, after drinking a few drops, "Ah, 
how good wine is! How good wine is!" The next 
day or the day after that he already had hiccoughs, 
which never afterward left him. His pulse could 
hardly be felt at his wrist ; it was necessary to feel his 
jugular vein. His feet were wrapped in hot cloths 
to keep them warm. Once, when I put one on which 
was a little too hot he drew his feet back quickly. 
A little sugar and water which they gave him sus- 
tained what little life was in him. In the afternoon 
he changed considerably and toward evening his 
life appeared almost to have ebbed away. The 
evening passed in the saddest quiet. We expected 
to see him pass away every moment, and one or 
another of us was continually going to his bed to 
make sure that he was still breathing. He was 
dozing peacefully. 

The Emperor had been in bed for forty-odd days, 
and we who had been constantly with him, waiting 
on him, were so tired, and needed rest so much, that 
we could not control our sleepiness. The quiet of 
the apartment favored it. All of us, whether on 
chairs or sofas, took some instants of rest. If we 
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woke up, we hurried to the bed, we listened at- 
tentively to hear the breath, and we poured into the 
Emperor's mouth, which was a little open, a spoonful 
or two of sugar and water to refresh him. We 
would examine the sick man's face as well as 
we could by the reflection of the light hidden 
behind the screen which was before the door of 
the dining room. It was in this way that the night 
passed. 

Toward four o'clock in the morning the little 
sleep which we had taken had quite removed our 
drowsiness. We went to the bed. The breath which 
was escaping from the Emperor's mouth was so 
weak that for a moment we believed that he was 
no longer alive. We brought the light; his eyes 
were open, but they seemed paralyzed. His mouth 
was a little open. From that moment we never 
went away from the bed, and from time to time, 
pretty often, we gave the dying man a few drops 
of water which he swallowed with difficulty. The 
whole day passed without any perceptible change. 
The two doctors, the Grand Marshal, and Madame 
Bertrand, General de Montholon, Marchand, the 
members of the household were ranged in great 
part before the bed, and some on the opposite side; 
they all had their eyes fixed on the Emperor's face, 
which had no other movement than the spasmodic 
motion given by the hiccoughs. It was Antommarchi 
who, standing by the head of his bed, gave him a 
little water to moisten his mouth, first with a spoon, 
then with a sponge. He would frequently feel the 
Emperor's pulse, either at his wrist or at his jugular 
vein. The day before he had placed mustard 
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plasters on the soles of his feet and a blister on his 
stomach. This produced no effect but to raise his 
skin in places. 

Toward the middle of the day the Grand Marshal's 
children came to see the Emperor. I think that the 
eldest, Napoleon, was made sick. 

With the exception of a few minutes when one or 
another went away to take some food, everyone 
always remained with the Emperor, who was soon to 
pass away. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The Death 

T?INALLY, at six o'clock in the evening of the 5th 
■*■ of May, a minute and a half after the cannon-shot 
at tattoo, the Emperor died. The breaths, which 
had at first been at regular intervals, became pro- 
gressively farther and farther apart, and the last, 
slower than those which preceded it, was only the 
breathing out of a long sigh. Alas ! there was left of 
the Emperor nothing but the mortal remains. At 
this supreme moment all eyes were filled with tears. 
What a sad and sublime spectacle was the death 
of a great man, and of a man of Napoleon's stature ! 
If his enemies had been present their eyes, too, 
would have been moist, and they would have wept 
over his lifeless body. 

As soon as those present had recovered a little 
from their painful emotion the Grand Marshal was the 
first to rise from his chair and kiss the Emperor's hand, 
and all, without exception, followed his example. 
Then sobs burst forth and tears flowed more freely. 

During his last days the Emperor had always 
remained in the same position, lying on his back, 
with his head straight on the pillow, his right arm 
stretched out on the bed and the left generally like 
the right, with this difference, that he sometimes 
placed his hand on his breast, and that this hand 
sometimes held the cord which was attached to the 
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knobs on the two posts of the headboard of the bed. 
His handkerchief was on this cord. His thighs 
were separated and his heels together. The Emperor 
died without the slightest perceptible convulsion 
and without the least stiffening; he went out as the 
light of a lamp goes out. 

Immediately after kissing the Emperor's hand 
the Grand Marshal, M. de Montholon, Marchand, 
and the Abbe Vignaly went into the reception room, 
where Marchand handed M. de Montholon the 
package containing the will and codicils. When 
the seals had been recognized to be intact the 
Abbe Vignaly returned to the salon alone, and the 
other three proceeded to open the different envelopes. 
Messrs. de Montholon, Bertrand, and Marchand 
found themselves named as testamentary executors. 
M. de Montholon was named first. 

By a particular codicil the Emperor gave to each 
of his testamentary executors 50,000 francs from the 
money which he had at Longwood, and directed 
that to each of his servants should be given a sum 
larger or smaller, in accordance with their wages and 
the length of their service, to provide for their 
return to Europe. By another codicil he left to 
his executors his money, his jewelry, his silverware, 
porcelain, furniture, books, arms, and everything 
which belonged to him at St. Helena. By the same 
act he desired that his ashes might rest on the banks 
of the Seine, among the French people whom he so 
much loved. The Emperor had given instructions 
for his funeral and had designated the spot in which 
he wished to be buried if the British government 
would not allow his body to be carried to Europe. 
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As soon as the Emperor had ceased to live M. 
Antommarchi had closed his eyes, and soon after had 
placed a handkerchief under his chin, tied above his 
head, to close his mouth, which was a little open. 
A slight contraction which had appeared in the 
upper lip remained, allowing two or three of the 
front teeth to be seen. The Emperor's head had 
something of the beauty of the antique medals, and 
his hands, which were somewhat thin, were of the 
most perfect model; they resembled the beautiful 
hands of a woman. 

As soon as the testamentary executors had 
examined the will and codicils they returned to the 
salon. The chandelier was lighted. All the French 
ranged themselves to right and left of the bed, 
and Messrs. Short and Nichols, accompanied by 
the orderly officer, Captain Crockat, who had 
taken the place of Captain Nichols some weeks 
before, entered to verify the death. They examined 
and felt the Emperor's body, after which they retired. 

To all this movement calm succeeded — the calm 
of death. Two or three servants remained to watch. 
All the others went home. It was the first night 
that we were going to pass without the Emperor. 
Marchand and I were tired and had entire liberty 
to go and rest, yet, in spite of that, sleep had not 
the power to take hold of us. We were both buried 
in the saddest and deepest reflections. This liberty 
which we were going to have would be only a heavy 
burden for us poor servants; the condition of easy 
servitude in which we had lived and to which we 
were accustomed would have been better. Until 
now we had had no concern for our future; some 
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one had thought for us, and for us that some one, 
the Emperor, was and ought to be everything. When 
he was alive, fortunate or unfortunate, we had a 
support, a stay; nowthat he was dead, we were left un- 
protected and abandoned to ourselves. After him 
there was no one to whom we could attach ourselves. 
In losing him we lost everything in the world which 
was dearest to us. 

During the evening Marchand, my wife, and I 
were alone in the salon, seated on the sofa, which 
was near the door of the dining room. My wife 
had her daughter in her arms. We were talking 
in a low voice about the Emperor, whose body lay 
a few steps from us. I do not know what caused it, 
but Marchand took my child, went to the bed, and 
made her place her lips on the Emperor's hand, 
which was scarcely cold. 

When midnight came, Marchand, Noverraz, 
Pierron, and I took up the body and laid it on the 
other camp bed. We scarcely dared to touch this 
body; it seemed to us that it possessed some electric 
virtue. Our trembling hands touched it only with 
a respect mingled with fear. Oh, power of the 
imagination! And yet this envelope of the Emperor 
was as cold as marble. 

As soon as the body had been washed and Nover- 
raz had shaved it we placed it on the first bed, 
which had previously been made up and placed 
between the two windows. We covered it with a 
sheet, leaving the face exposed, a 

When day came two or three English officers 
entered the salon to draw the profile of the Emperor's 
face. Every moment these gentlemen exclaimed, 
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admiringly : ' ' What a beautiful head !— How majestic 
the features are ! " Their exclamations never ceased. 

During the morning the governor came to pay 
his visit. He was accompanied by the admiral, 
by his staff, and by the principal officers of the sea 
and land forces. They remained for a few minutes, 
looking at the Emperor, and then retired silently, 
bowing to General Bertrand, M. de Montholon, 
Marchand, and the other Frenchmen. Most of the 
visitors had tears in their eyes as they went away; 
they were no doubt thinking of the fate of the 
Emperor, who, after being the first man in Europe, 
had come to die on a lonely rock in the midst of the 
ocean, and whose body, in a few days, would be 
covered with earth. 

As soon as the governor, the admiral, and their 
suite had left, a table was set up in the reception 
room, covered with a sheet, and the Emperor's body 
was laid upon it. It was midday, perhaps, when 
they proceeded to the autopsy. M. Antommarchi 
wore the apron and held the scalpel. When the 
opening had been made they examined all the parts 
of the abdomen with care. They observed, among 
other things, that the liver adhered to the stomach 
and that this latter had a perforation large enough 
to pass a finger through. Around this opening there 
existed many little cavities which one might have 
said were made by grains of shot which had been 
fired from a pistol. 

When the examination was ended M. Antommarchi 
took out the heart and stomach, which he placed in 
two silver vases filled with spirits of wine, and then 
he sewed up the body again. The doctor, before 
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making the autopsy, had measured the body, had 
inspected it in its entirety, and had drawn up an 
official report or description. M. Vignaly had 
filled the office of secretary. 

The cloth on which the autopsy had been made, 
being stained with blood in many places, was cut 
up by those present and each one had a piece. 
The English took the largest part of it. 

Before sewing up the body, Antommarchi, taking 
advantage of a moment when the eyes of the English 
were not fixed on the body, had taken two little 
pieces from a rib which he had given to M. Vignaly 
and Coursot. 

When the sewing up was finished we dressed the 
Emperor as he had been in his campaigns — that is 
to say, in the uniform of the chasseurs & cheval of 
the Imperial Guard; he had on his boots and spurs, 
with his hat on his head and his sword by his side. 
No piece of the costume was forgotten. Fearing 
that the governor might wish to take possession 
of the Emperor's sword, the Grand Marshal's was 
substituted for it. 

The bedroom, which M. de Montholon had had 
hung with black, was transformed into a mortuary 
chapel; the altar was erected against the partition 
of the dining room. One of the two camp beds, 
with the curtains raised and attached to the four 
balls at the tops of the bedposts, formed the sar- 
cophagus. The head of the bed was placed at the 
foot of the altar and the chandelier from the salon 
was hung in the middle of the room. 

The Emperor's body was brought from the 
parlor and placed on the bed, which had been 
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covered with the cloak of Marengo. The head 
rested on a pillow; on the breast was a silver crucifix. 
The heart and stomach, in vases, were placed on 
the front part (the heart in a silver casserole and the 
stomach in a round cup for a sponge out of the 
Emperor's dressing case). Prom the manner in 
which the bed was placed the Emperor had his head 
toward the east and consequently his feet toward 
the west. The girandoles, the candelabra, and the 
chandelier were filled with lighted candles and 
remained so all the time that the Emperor's body 
lay in state. 

When everything was ready and in order the 
Abb6 Vignaly said mass, which all the French 
attended. Attention must be called to the fact 
that Doctor Arnott or his substitute always remained 
present. They had received orders from the governor 
to watch the body, and especially the heart and 
stomach, which had been removed from it, His 
Excellency probably fearing that they might dis- 
appear or be taken away by means of some 
substitution. 

As the governor had given permission to all the 
troops of the island, military or naval, to come to 
Longwood in the afternoon, by a spontaneous 
movement they all, officers, noncommissioned officers, 
and privates, hastened there. They arrived at the 
house of death, some of them in uniform, and some 
in working clothes, covered with sweat. In spite 
of the considerable number of visitors everything 
passed off in the most orderly way. They came in 
through the valets' antechamber, then the bathroom, 
the study, and the bedroom, or mortuary chapel, 
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where they remained for a few minutes, after which 
they went out by the dining room, the salon, and 
the reception room. During the passage of the 
visitors the Grand Marshal was at the head of the 
bed, M. de Montholon and Marchand at the foot, 
and the servants ranged on the opposite side, near 
the windows. 

As soon as permission to come to Longwood 
had been given, all work stopped, for everyone 
wished to see the great man, the great Napoleon; 
it was thus that the English soldiers called the 
Emperor. The apartments were not emptied so 
long as it was light. We remarked that most of the 
officers and soldiers, after looking at the corpse of 
the hero, seemed deeply moved by the spectacle 
which they had before their eyes. We also noticed 
that a number knelt down after having made the 
sign of the cross over the Emperor's forehead with 
the thumb of their right hand; they were probably 
Irish. Among the noncommissioned officers was 
one who came close to the bed, holding a child by 
the hand, and saying, as he showed this child the 
Emperor's body, "Come, come and see the great 
man, the great Napoleon!" This old soldier pro- 
nounced these words with so much heart and so 
much warmth that all those present felt the lively 
emotion which he felt himself. 

At nightfall, as the crowd had melted away, no 
one was left at Longwood but those who lived there. 
Two or three servants had the sweet but sad satis- 
faction of watching beside the Emperor's body. 

The next day Abbe Vignaly said mass again, at 
which several Catholics of both sexes were present 
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from the camp. After divine service the inhabitants 
of the island arrived, masters and slaves, men, 
women, and children; they hurried to Longwood 
from all sides. There was the same crowd as the 
day before. In a few hours the Emperor would 
be hidden from all eyes. 

As Madame Bertrand had the idea that it would 
be proper to have a cast made of the Emperor's 
face, an English doctor, Mr. Burton, had gone 
during the morning in search of some calcareous 
stone from which plaster could be made. The 
doctor, having found what he wanted with some 
difficulty, came back to Longwood with a little 
poor plaster which he had obtained by burning. 
As soon as the public had gone he and Antommarchi 
set to work. It order to facilitate the operation 
they freed the Emperor's neck by taking off his 
collar and cravat. Furthermore, they cut off the 
hair which still grew on the brow and the temples. 
It must be said that the rest of the hair had been cut 
off at the autopsy to be used in making bracelets 
which were to be sent to different members of the 
family and in accordance with the order which the 
Emperor had given. In spite of the poor quality 
of the plaster Antommarchi and Burton succeeded 
very happily in making a cast, first of the face and 
then of the rest of the head. 1 It is very unfortunate 
that they did not think of taking a cast of the hands, 

'This mask had a singular history. Antommarchi claimed 
exclusive credit for making it, and it was only comparatively recently 
that Burton's share in making it has been established. Saint- 
Denis's evidence now puts that share beyond any possible question. 

After the mask was made Burton made a cast from it, which he 
left at Longwood to dry. Madame Bertrand took possession of this 
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for they were certainly beautiful enough to be 
preserved. 

During the evening, May 7th, the coffin was 
brought, or, to speak more properly, the coffins, for 
there were three of them, one of tin, upholstered 
with white satin, a second of mahogany, and a third 
of lead. A fourth, of mahogany, which was to 
inclose the first three, was not brought till the 
next morning. 

When everything was arranged we placed the 
Emperor's body in the tin coffin. This proved to 
be so short that we could not place the hat on his 
head, so we placed it on his thighs; underneath his 
legs were placed a number of pieces of silverware — ■ 
the handsomest — among others a sauceboat in the 
shape of an antique lamp, knives, forks, spoons, per- 
haps plates, and a certain number of gold pieces 
with Napoleon's head, both French and Italian. 
We were obliged to place in the coffin, to the great 
regret of us Frenchmen, the two vases containing 
the heart and the stomach (the first had been 
intended for the Empress), but such were the 
instructions of the English government communi- 
cated to the testamentary executors. The covers of 
the vases had been soldered on with sufficient care 
to prevent the alcohol from escaping. At the moment 
when the plumber was about to put on the coffin 
lid in order to solder it down the Grand Marshal 
took the Emperor's hand for the last time .and 

cast (one authority describes her action as "purloined"), and 
refused,to return it to Burton, who attempted to recover it through 
the agency of the Bow Street Police Court. It ultimately passed 
into the hands of Prince Victor Napoleon, and is said to be now 
in Brussels. 
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pressed it with great emotion. In a moment the 
beautiful head of Napoleon would be hidden from 
all eyes. What a sad and sublime spectacle was 
this religious contemplation of the features of him 
who had been for several of those present the object 
of their most assiduous care, of their zeal, of their 
entire devotion and their worship! There were 
tears in all eyes. When the coffin had been soldered 
down it was placed in the second, the cover of which 
was fastened by screws with silver heads. The 
third coffin, that of lead, having the same form as 
the preceding ones, contained them and served 
them as an envelope. As soon as this last was 
soldered, the mattress and the straps underneath 
it were removed and the coffin was placed in their 
place, the bed serving as a frame. 

When all the work was finished, as the evening 
was far advanced, everyone withdrew except the 
servants who were to act as guard. The most 
perfect calm succeeded to the bustle. No sound 
was heard but the noise of the crickets and the 
rustling of the leaves, shaken by a light breeze. The 
sentries no longer surrounded the Emperor's dwelling ; 
there was no one on watch at Longwood except the 
officer of the day and Doctor Arnott. So long as the 
coffins were not closed and soldered the latter had 
not left the place, and had exercised the utmost 
vigilance in order that no part of the Emperor's 
body should be removed. The servants on watch 
passed half the night walking in the little path 
which ran beside the windows of the bedroom and 
study, and half sitting inside, giving way to every 
sort of reflection, thinking of the past, the present, 
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and the future. The Emperor was before their eyes, 
and he was always the subject of their conversation. 
Day appeared. The silence of the night gave place 
to a new activity. The Emperor was to leave Long- 
wood during the day, and the earth was to open 
to receive his remains. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The Funeral 

' I V HE French assembled during the morning. Some 
-*• English Catholics who had been notified came 
to be present at divine service. Abbe Vignaly said 
mass, and then the prayers for the dead were read. 
When this was finished the mahogany coffin was 
brought and the leaden one was placed in it. 

When it was time to prepare for the funeral 
procession a heated dispute arose between M. de 
Montholon and M. Vignaly. The latter wished 
to wear the stole only, as is done when a priest 
accompanies a dead man; the former wished the 
abbe to wear his chasuble and insisted on it. In 
spite of the established custom, Vignaly was obliged 
to submit to the exaction. 

About half past eleven the governor and the 
admiral, accompanied by their staffs, General Coffin, 
the Marquis de Monchenu and his aid-de-camp, and 
many notables of the island arrived at Longwood, 
and all, both civil and military, in mourning, drew up 
on the lawn before the veranda. A sort of car, orna- 
mented with crape and draperies, drawn by four 
horses, was to carry the Emperor's body. It stood 
in the broad walk at the end of the lawn. 

When everything was ready, eight grenadiers, 
without arms, followed by several persons, entered 
the reception room and went into the mortuary 
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chapel; they took the coffin and succeeded in 
putting it on their shoulders with great difficulty. 
They bent, so to speak, under their heavy burden. 
They started, passed through the same rooms 
through which they had just passed, went carefully 
down the few steps of the veranda and reached the 
car, on which they placed their precious charge, but 
not without much difficulty. When the coffin was 
in place it was covered by a blue pall on which was 
spread the cloak of Marengo. On this were placed 
the crossed sword and scabbard. 

All the French had followed the Emperor's body. 
The cortege set out in the following order: Doctors 
Antommarchi and Arnott at the head. At a little 
distance followed Abb6 Vignaly, wearing his chasuble, 
and the Grand Marshal's son, Henri Bertrand, 
carrying the holy-water basin. Next came the car, 
with its horses led by postilions. The four corners 
of the pall were held by Marchand and Napoleon 
Bertrand in front, and the Grand Marshal and 
General de Montholon behind. The last two, in 
uniform, were on horseback. To the right and 
left of the car were the eight grenadiers who carried 
the coffin. Behind the car was the Emperor's 
horse, saddled and bridled and covered with a 
black or violet crape. Archambault, in livery and 
on foot, led it. Immediately behind the Grand 
Marshal and M. de Montholon the Emperor's few 
servants followed in two files, and behind them was 
a carriage drawn by two horses, in which were 
Madame Bertrand and Mile. Hortense, her daughter. 
After these ladies came the governor and the admiral 
and all the officers of the staff, among whom were 
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THE FUNERAL 

M. de Montchenu and General Coffin. Then came 
different notables of the island who had been invited 
or had invited themselves, some on foot and some 
on horseback. The military had crape on their arms 
and the civilians, who were dressed in black, had 
it on their hats. 

When the procession had passed the guardhouse 
we saw the troops of the 66th and 20th line regiments, 
as well as the island militia, drawn up in line on the 
little heights which are on the left of the road. 
Soldiers and officers were in an attitude of sadness, 
of reflection, of meditation. The soldiers stood 
with the muzzles of their muskets on the ground, 
with their hands crossed on the butts and with 
lowered heads; while the officers held the hilts of 
their swords level with their chins, the blades turned 
downward, and, I think, their left hands raised to 
their shakos. The drums were covered with crape; 
the flags, unrolled and in mourning, were lowered as 
the car passed, and the band of each corps played 
funeral airs. 

If the Emperor's most implacable enemies could 
have seen his funeral procession passing before the 
English soldiers sighs would have escaped from their 
breasts and tears would have moistened their eyelids. 

When we arrived at Hutt's Gate we saw Lady 
Lowe and her daughter, both in deep mourning. 
The liveliest emotion was depicted on their faces; 
tears ran down their cheeks. 

Opposite the road which comes from Longwood 
there is a little terrace on which the artillery was in 
battery; the guns were loaded and the matches 
burning. 
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After passing Hutt's Gate the head of the pro- 
cession turned to the right and stopped halfway 
to Alarm House. There a little road had been made 
leading to the bottom of what is called Geranium 
Valley, where many people were already assembled 
around a clump of willows in which a grave had 
been dug to receive the Emperor's body, not far 
from the spring to which they went to draw water 
for the illustrious prisoner. 

The procession stopped. Those who were on 
horseback dismounted. The grenadiers who had 
accompanied the car again took the coffin on their 
shoulders, and on the way down everyone marched 
in the same order as before. When the grenadiers 
had gone a third of the way they were replaced by 
eight soldiers of another corps, and the marines, 
too, wishing to have their share, took the coffin. 
These last, after covering a third of the distance 
which remained, laid down their precious load at the 
edge of the grave. 

After the procession had passed, all the troops 
had followed it and had formed in line on the road 
which we had just left and which runs along the 
valley. They were all to be spectators of the sad 
and imposing scene in which the remains of a great 
man were to disappear beneath the surface of the 
earth. The inhabitants of the town, of all conditions 
and all ages, occupied the bottom of the valley, and 
groups of men and women, more or less numerous, 
were ranged on the steep sides of the mountain. 
The valley looks at this point like a great funnel. 

The grave, on the edge of which the marines had 
just laid the coffin, was dug in the middle of a 
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group of fouror five willows; it was some ten feet 
deep. The four sides of the parallelogram were 
lined with masonry from top to bottom. A trough 
of freestone was to be covered with a broad and long 
flagstone (this stone was one of those which were to 
be used in the new house). A crab-winch had been 
set up and the ropes were ready. The surrounding 
ground was covered with black cloth, which framed 
the opening to the tomb. When the Grand Marshal 
had removed the sword and scabbard and M. de 
Montholon the cloak and pall, the coffin was placed 
on two thick oaken planks. Then the priest came 
forward to the edge of the grave and pronounced 
the accustomed prayers in a loud voice. At this 
moment the servants were on the north side, facing 
the entrance; the Grand Marshal, M. de Montholon, 
and the priest were on the two short sides, and the 
English on the fourth, with the governor, Admiral 
Lambert, and M. de Montchenu in the middle. 
When the first prayer was ended they lowered the 
coffin with the help of the winch, while sighs escaped 
from the breasts of those present and tears watered 
the ground where henceforth the remains of the 
greatest hero of modern times were going to rest. 
At the same moment the reports of the cannon 
came three separate times to strike our ears, and 
these reports were repeated by the echoes of the 
neighboring valleys. Silence followed, and the 
priest, blessing the grave, recited the last prayers. 
When the religious ceremony was ended the governor 
asked Generals Bertrand and Montholon whether 
they were going to pronounce an oration. When 
both replied in the negative, on Sir Hudson Lowe's 
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order the winch raised the large flagstone, in the 
center of which was a strong movable ring; the 
stone was hung over the grave, it was lowered 
little by little and soon it closed the bottom of the 
vault. Then the workmen hastened down with 
their trowels; they removed the ring, sealed the 
stone, and covered it with cement. Everything 
was finished. Before leaving the valley we each 
picked a few branches of the willows which shaded 
the tomb, and with sadness in our hearts we slowly 
took the road back to Longwood, turning from time 
to time to cast our eyes toward the spot where lie 
the Emperor's remains. 

We learned that after we left the valley the masons 
continued to work at the bottom of the grave and 
that then they placed stones to bring it up to the 
level of the ground, and surrounded it with a border 
of turf which was protected by a railing. We also 
learned that the governor had placed a detachment 
of men commanded by an officer to guard the place. 

Plunged in the deepest reflections, we returned 
to Longwood. This spot, which had been animated 
by the Emperor's presence, was now only a desert. 
We went looking through the apartments, we 
wandered through the gardens, we stopped at the 
spots where he most frequently was, those in which he 
was wont to rest. We thought we saw him. Alas! 
it was only an illusion. We shall never see him at 
Longwood except in our thoughts. He is no more! 
His body, deprived of life, is down there, shut up 
in a narrow place shaded by a few weeping willows. 
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urrection of Marshal Ney, 
p. 37; fiction of Bessieres in 
regard to soldiers' food, p. 
38; leaves army, p. 39; Malet 
conspiracy, p. 40; goestoGros 
Bois, to Fontainebleau, p. 51; 
visits the Pope, p. 52; the 
Concordat signed, p. 53; ban- 
quet to which Pope does not 
come, p. 54; Pope says mass, 
public forbidden to come, p. 
54; returns to Paris, labors to 
create a new army, and new 
resources, p. 55; goes to Er- 
furth, p. 55; to Neumarkt, p. 
56; to Dresden, p. 56; receives 
Mile. Mars, p. 57; is aban- 
doned after Leipzig, p. 57; 
goes to Mayence, organizes re- 
mains of his army, p. 58; goes 
to Paris, p. 58; abdicates, p. 
59; his attempt at suicide, p. 
66; receives St. D. at Elba, p. 
71; his palace, p. 73; his curi- 
osity, p. 76; receives his sister 
Pauline, p. 76; receives Polish 
lancers, p. 77; mass at the 
palace on Sunday, p. 78; Sun- 
day dinner, p. 79; dines with 
his mother, p. 79; his day, p. 
79; loves to tease his sister, 
p. 81; house at St. Martin, p. 
81; picnic in the country, p. 
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83; visit to Pianosa, p. 85; 
house at Longone, p. 85; warns 
Gen. Cambronne against Cor- 
sicans, p. 86; danger of assas- 
sination or abduction, p. 
86 ; the Inconstant goes ashore, 
p. 88; N. makes a garden, 
builds a theater, p. 89; the- 
atrical performance, "Folies 
Amoureuses" of Regnard, p. 
90; N. builds a theater in 
town for soldiers, p. 90; 
Madonna of Murciane, p. 90; 
N. arrives there, p. 92; goes 
shooting, p. 93; Madame 
Walewska arrives, p. 94; her 
son, her beauty, p. 95; report 
that Empress and King of 
Rome were at Madonna, p. 97; 
N. returns to Porto Ferraio, p. 
97; his soldiers eat his grapes, 
p. 98; makes another garden, 
p. 100; embarkation begins, 
fleet sails, p. 101; meets 
French brig, p. 102; lands in 
France, p. 103; meets Prince 
of Monaco, p. 105; reaches 
Cannes, Grasse, p. 105; Sera- 
non, Barreme, Digne, Gap, p. 
107; first proclamation printed 
at Gap, p. 108; enemy's ad- 
vanced guard _ met, p. 108; 
which fraternizes with Old 
Guard, p. 109; Labecloyere 
joins N., p. no; N. enters 
Grenoble, p. in; popular 
ovation, p. in; visit from 
professor of mathematics, p. 
113; N. reaches Bourgoing, 
p. 113; Lyons, p. 114; Macon, 
Chalon, Autun, p. 115; scolds 
municipal council, p. 116; 
reachesAvallon,Auxerre,scolds 
clergy, p. 1 16 ; disaster of Pont 
sur Yonne, p. 118; reaches 
Moret, Fontainebleau, p. 119; 
Essones, p. 120; the Tuileries, 
p. 121; ovation there, p. 121; 
throughout Paris, p. 123; N. 
reorganizes army, p. 124; 
leaves Elysee, p. 125; reaches 
Soissons, Laon, Avesnes, Beau- 
mont, Charleroi, p. 125; Bat- 
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tie of Ligny, p. 125; reproves 
thoughtless young officers, p. 
125; moves against the Eng- 
lish, p. 127; stops for the 
night at the Caillou Farm, p. 
130; Waterloo, p. 131; re- 
treat, p. 132; his carriage cap- 
tured, p. 133; reaches Phil- 
ippeville, p. 134; Laon, p. 
136; Paris, p. 137; abdicates, 
p. 138; preparations for de- 
parture, p. 139; leaves Malmai- 
son, p. 1 42 ; reaches Coignieres, 
Rambouillet, p. 144; alarm in 
woods, p. 148; arrives at 
Tours, Poictiers, p. 148; Niort, 
p. 150; Rochefort, p. 151; 
goes on board Saale, p. 152; 
goes to live on the island of 
Aix, p. 153; goes on board the 
Epervier, then the Betterophon, 
p. 154; visited by Admiral 
Hotham,' p. 155; visits the 
Superb, p. 156; sails for Eng- 
land, arrives at Torbay, p. 156; 
arrives at Portsmouth, St. 
Helena first mentioned, p. 157; 
popular curiosity, p. 158; noti- 
fied that he is to be deported 
to St. Helena, and is trans-. 
f erred to Northumberland, p. 
159; sails for St. Helena, p. 1 
160; his title changed, p. 160; 
arrangement at table, money 
belts, p. 161 ; N.'s day, p. 
162; arrives at Madeira, p. 
162; Canary Islands, p. 163; 
crossing the line, p. 163 ; arrives 
at St. Helena, disembarks, p. 
164; visits Longwood, p. 166; 
goes to "The Briars," p. 169; 
moves to Longwood, his tele- 
scopes and holes in the shut- 
ters, p. 170; his Household 
[at Longwood, p. 170; com- 
missioners of Allies at St. 
Helena, p. 171 ; N.'s costume, 
p. 173; his jewelry, snuff- 
boxes, sobriety, diet, p. 175; 
diet when ill, p. 177; early 
rising, walk in his garden, p. 
177; dinner, evening walk, p. 
179; cordon of sentries around 
house at night, p. 180; N.'s 



night, p. 181; careless about 
health, kind heart, p. 183; 
sense of justice, generosity, p. 
184;^ the ideal Frenchman, p. 
185;' N.'s dictation, p. 186; 
his illegible writing, p. 187; 
abandons pens for pencils, cor- 
rections, p. 188; his reading — 
history, the Bible, drama, 
poetry, novels, military^ art, 
his manner of reading, p. 190; 
sense of order, p. 191 ; [[con- 
demns bargaining, p. 192; 
disapproves of debts, p. 193; 
departure from St. Helena of 
Dr. O'Meara, Gen. Gourgaud 
and the Montholon family, p. 
195; N.'s moral courage, re- 
sumes writing, makes sum- 
maries of campaigns of Caesar, 
Turenne, Frederickjthe Great, 
makes models for a work on 
field fortifications, p. 198; the 
persons engaged on his writ- 
ings, p. 198; visits the ren- 
ovated servants' quarters, p. 
199; the Longwood gardens, 
p. 201; fountain, p. 203; avi- 
ary, p. 206; how he would 
call his servants, p. 208; re- 
sult of making gardens, p. 211 ; 
new arrivals at Longwood, p. 
213; mass at Longwood, p. 
217; N.'s religion, p. 220; 
his rooms redecorated — study, 
p. 223; bedroom, p. 227; the 
new house, p. 229; N. de- 
liberately worries Sir H. Lowe, 
p. 232; consents to St. D.'s 
marriage, p. 237; orders St. 
D.'s quarters improved, p.238; 
kicks St. D., p. 238; N. s say- 
ings, p. 240; his fondness for 
children, p. 240; pleasure in 
the memory of his power, 
plans for France, p. 241 ; dan- 
ger of being assassinated, p. 
243; affair of the Rue St. 
Nicaise, p. 244; sale of Mal- 
maison Museum, p. 245; N. 
prophesies his death, p. 246; 
his growing illness, p. 248; 
death of Princess Eliza, p. 250; 
gives up dressing, seesaw, p # 
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251; visits new house, p. 252; 
takes drives in carriage for 
exercise, p. 253 ; loses appetite, 
p. 254; seems to lose all hope, 
p. 255; resorts to blisters, p. 
255; Buonavita leaves, p. 256; 
nausea begins with N., p. 257; 
scene with Antommarchi, p. 
258; takes to his bed, p. 260; 
Lowe insists that his aide be 
permitted to see N., p. 260; 
N. receives Dr. Arnott, p. 261; 
night sweats, p. 262; replaces 
St. D. with Montholon, p. 263; 
shaves, his changed appear- 
ance, p. 264; moves his bed 
to salon, p. 265; writes, his 
will, p. 265; comet seen, heavy 
storm, p. 267; interview with 
Abbe Vignaly, p. 268; tells 
his servants that he has made 
them rich, p. 268; King of 
Rome's portrait affects N. 
painfully, is removed, p. 269; 
calomel administered, p. 271; 
temporary improvement fol- 
lowed by relapse, p. 272; last 
scenes, p. 273; death, p. 275; 
his will read, p. 276; his 
death officially verified, p. 277; 
English officers come to draw 
his profile, p. 278; visit from 
the governor, etc., p. 279; 
autopsy, p. 279; transferred to 
mortuary chapel, p. 280; mass 
said, troops visit Longwood, 
p. 281; death mask made, 
inhabitants of island come to 
visit Longwood, p. 283; N. 
placed in coffin, p. 284; 
funeral, p. 287. 

Nausea, begins with N., p. 257. 

Neipperg, Count at Dresden, 

' P- I 7- 

Neuchatel, Prince of, in Moscow, 
, p. 27; receives visit from N., 
P-f5i- 

Neumark, St. D. reaches, p. 56. 

New Longwood House, p. 230; 
N.^visits it, p. 252. 

Ney, Marshal, resurrection re- 
ported, p. 37; joins N., p. 118; 
his corps fails to appear, p. 
127. 



Nights, N.'s, p. 181. 

Niort, N. arrives at, p. 150. 

Noel & Chaptal, St. D. refers to 
their grammar, p. xiv. 

Northumberland, the, N. trans- 
ferred to, p. 159; arrives at St. 
Helena, p. 164. 

Notte, Marie Louise, married 
Etienne St. Denis, p. vii. 

Novels, N.'s dislike for immoral, 
p. 12; N.'s favorite, p. 189. 

Noverraz, ; appointed N.'s foot- 
man, p. 72; on N.'s rides, 
p. 79; at Longwood, p. 170; 
garden, p. 206; illness, p. 262. 

O 

O'Meara, appointed N.'s phy- 
sician, p. 160;" departure from 
St. Helena, p. 195. 

Orcha, N. reaches, p. 34. 

Orderly habits, N.'s, p. 191. 



Panachee, La, St. D.'s horse, 
dies, p. 47. 

Pauline Borghese, Princess, at 
family dinner, p. 11; comes 
to Elba, her vanity, p. 73; 
her arrival, p. 76; sedan chair, 
p. 79 ; her beauty, p. 81 ; sends 
toilet articles to N., p. 215. 

Pens, N. abandons them and 
takes to pencils, p. 188. 

Petroskoi, N. goes there on 
leaving Moscow, p. 25. 

Philibert, Captain of Saale, p. 
152. 

Philippev^lle, N. at, after Water- 
loo, p. 134. 

Pianosa, trip to, p. 85. 

Pierron, letters from, p. xv; at 
St. Helena, p. 170; N. speaks 
to him, p. 268. 

Poetry, that which N. liked, 
p. 189. 

Poitiers, N. arrives at, p. 148. 

Polish lancers arrive at Elba, 
p. 77 ; ordered to bring saddles, 
etc., p. 101; mounted, p. 107. 
Pons de l'Herault, questions St. 
D., p. xvii; reads proclama- 
tion, p. 103. 

Pope Pius VII, N. visits, p. 52; 
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Concordat, p. 53; absent from 
dinner, p. 54; mass, p. 54. 

Portsmouth, Bellerophon reaches, 
p. 157; ovation to N. at, p. 
158. 

Poumies de la Siboutie, Dr., 
legend created by him, p. 
xii; cause of bis mistake, 
p. xvii. 

Professor of mathematics, re- 
ceived by N., p. 113. 

Prussia, King and Crown Prince 
of, at Dresden, p. 17. 

R 

Rambouillet, N. reaches, p. 144. 
Ramolini, M., on Inconstant, 

p. 88. 
Reading, N.'s fondness for, p. 

188; his manner of, p. 190. 
Regnard, "Folies Amoureuses," 

p. 90. 
Religion, N.'s, p. 220. 
Rochefort, N. reaches, p. 151. 
Rooms, N.'s, redecorated, p. 223. 
Rosomme, N. at, p. 131. 
Roul, N.'s aide-de-camp, p. 77; 

on N.'s rides, p. 79; tries 

to speak to enemy, p. 109. 
Rousseau, steward at Longwood, 

p. 170. 
Roustan, first mameluke, ill on 

the journey to Holland, p. 

1; a tool to influence Marie 

Louise, p. 4; leaves Russia 

with N., p. 39; deserts N., 

p. 66. 
Rovigo, Duke of, leaves Mal- 

maison with N., p. 141; at 

Tours, p. 148; selected to go 

to America, p. 153. 
Russian campaign, N. starts on, 

p. 16. 

S 
Saale, frigate, N. on board of, 

p. 152- 
Saint-Cloud, N. goes to, p. 13; 

returns to, p. 14. 
Saint Denis, Etienne, father of 

"Ali," p. vii. 
Saint Denis, Louis Etienne, 

birth, p. vii; list of services, 

p. viii; N.'s librarian, p. ix; 



returned to France from St. 
Helena, p. x; settles in Sens, 
p. xi; legend started by Dr. 
Poumies de la Siboutie, p. xii; 
refutation of this, p. xiii; 
sense of his own dignity, p. 
xv; letter to his wife, p. 
xvi; began his memoirs at 
Sens, p. xviii; his will pro- 
hibits publication, p. xviii; 
memoirs preserved, p. xix; 
St. D. is accepted as mameluke 
by N., p. 2; his duties, p. 2; 
his life, p. 3; sent to Metz at 
beginning of Russian cam- 
paign, p. 16; accompanies N. 
from Thorn, p. 18; reaches 
Moscow, p. 21; enters Krem- 
lin, p. 22; awakened by con- 
flagration, p. 23; leaves city 
with difficulty, p. 25; returns 
to Kremlin, p. 26; salon in 
palace, p. 28; company of 
French actors, p. 29; heroism 
of actress, p. 30; retreat be- 
gins, p. 33; crosses bridge at 
Beresina, p. 35; sufferings of 
the retreat, p. 38; arrives at 
Wilna, p. 40; the disaster 
there, p. 43; arrives at Gum- 
binnen, loses his horse, p. 47; 
gets a sleigh from Insterburg, 
p. 48; loses his valise, p. 49; 
returns to Tuileries, p. 50; goes 
to Gros Bois, p. 51; to Fon- 
tainebleau, p. 52 ; to Mayence, 
p. 55; to Dresden, p. 56; finds 
N. abandoned after Leipzig, 
p. 57; remains in Mayence, 
the siege, p. 58; gives up 
snuff-boxes, p. 60; returns 
to Paris, the Grand Equer- 
ry's anger, p. 61 recovers 
the snuff-boxes, p. 63; pre- 
pares to go to Elba, p. 63; 
delay caused by Mme. Bert- 
rand, p. 64; leaves for Elba, 
p. 66; arrives at Elba, p. 71; 
life at Porto Ferraio, p. 73; 
sleeps under N.'s window, p. 
87; goes to Madonna, p. 91; 
goes shooting with N., p. 92; 
lends money to Marchand for 
N. to give Mme. Walewska, 
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p. 97; sails from Elba, p. ioi; 
marches out on foot in France, 
p. 105; gets a horse, p. 107; 
N. praises St. D. to Grand 
Equerry, p. 121; sent to 
Caillou Farm for food during 
battle of Waterloo, p. 131; 
reaches Philippeville with N., 
p. 134; rides on shelf at back 
of carriage, p. 135; reaches 
Elysee, p. 137; follows N. to 
Malmaison, p. 138; sent to 
Versailles for guns, p. 139; 
reports to N. on traveling 
carriage, p. 141; accompanies 
N. to Rochefort, p. 142; 
selected to go to America, p. 
163; despair of captain of 
the Epervier, p. 154; St. D. 
goes on board the Bellerophon, 
p. 155; serves N. at dinner 
on board the Northumberland, 
p. 160; carries N.'s gold, p. 
161; life on the Northumber- 
land, p. 162; goes ashore at 
St. Helena, p. 164; accom- 
panies N. on visit to Long- 
wood, p. 166; N.'s irritability, 
p. 172; states clearly that he 
kept no journal, p. 173; N.'s 
consideration for his servants, 
pp. 178, 181; night duty, 
p. 181; St. D.'s opinion of 
N., p. 185; defends N.'s 
severity, p. 185; N.'s hand- 
writing, p. 187; St. D. per- 
mitted to substitute words, 
p. 188; has to use magnifying 
glass for corrections, p. 188; 
uses dictionary for N., p. 191 ; 
one of the four employed on 
N.'s writings, p. 198; servants' 
rooms at Longwood cleaned 
up, p. 198; garden of AH, p. 
202; how N. would wake St. 
D., p. 208; St. D.'s marriage, 
p. 236; N. kicks St. D., p. 
238; another scene with N., 
p. 239; night duty with N., 
p. 250; N. consoles St. D. for 
his grief at the prospect of 
his master's death, p. 250; St. 
■vD. replaced by Montholon at 
night, p, 263; on guard while 



N. is writing his will, p. 266; 
kisses the unconscious N.'s 
hand, p. 271; reflections on 
the future after N.'s death, 
p. 277; helps to lay N. out, 
p. 278; dresses him for last 
time, p. 280; helps place him 
in his coffin, p. 284; walks in 
funeral procession, p. 288; 
returns to Longwood, p. 292. 

iJt. Helena, first mention of, 
p. 157; N. notified that he is 
to be deported to it, p. 159; 
arrives at, p. 164; scenery of, 
p. 166. 

St. Martin, St. D. reports to N. 
there, p. 71; N.'s house there, 
p. 81; soldiers eat N.'s grapes, 
p. 98. 

St. Nicaise, Rue, attempted 
assassination in, p. 244. 

Santini, N.'s courier^ p. 146; at 
Longwood, p. 170. 

Sayings, N.'s, p. 236. 

Seesaw, p. 252. 

Sense of justice, N.'s, p. 184, 

Seranon, N. reaches, p. 107. 

Servants, their quarters at Long- 
wood renovated, p. 198; hard 
work for them, p. 207; how 
N. called them, p. 208; dying 
message to, p. 268; place in 
funeral, p. 288. 

Skelton, Mr. and Mrs., at Long- 
wood, p. 168. 

Smolensk, the cold, disorgani- 
zation of army, p. 33. 

Smorgoni, N. leaves the army, 
P- 39- 

Snuff-boxes, St. D. gives up at 
Mayence,p.6o; recovers them, 
p. 63; at St. Helena, p. 175. 

Sobriety, N.'s, p. 175. 

Soignes, Forest of, p. 129. 

Soissons, N. reaches, p. 125. 

Stokoe, Dr., courtmartial of, p. 
194. 

Storm when N. dies, p. 267. 

Stunner, Baron, Commissioner 
forRussia,atSt.Helena,p. 171. 

Suicide, N.'s attempts at, p. 66. 

Superb, the, anchors near Bel- 
lerophon, p. 155; N. visits her, 
p. 156. 
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Table, arrangement at on North- 
umberland, p. 161. 
Talma, visits N., p. 9. 
Theater, in palace at Elba, p. 

89; in Porto Ferraio, p. 90. 
Thiers, obtains permission for 

St. D. to go to St. Helena, 

p. xi. 
Torbay, Bellerophon, arrives at, 

p. 156- 
Tours, N. reaches, p. 148. 
Trianon, St. D. goes to, p. 14. 
Tuileries, life at, p. 2; St. D. 

returns to after retreat from 

Moscow, p. 50; N. arrives at 

from Elba, p. 121. 
Turenne, Count de, St. D. visits 

him, p. 62; he sends clothes 

to N., p. 64. 
Typhus, ravages at Mayence, 

P- 59- 

V 

Vandamme, Gen., his corps fails 
to arrive at Charleroi on time, 
p. 128. 

Vantini, on excursion with N„ 
p. 84. 

Verling, Dr., at St. Helena, p. 
216. 

Vicenza, Duke of, St. D.'s pro- 
tector, p. viii; N. asks him 
for some one to take Roustan's 
place, p. 1; at crossing of 
Beresina, p. 35; leaves army 
with N., p. 39; his anger with 



St. D., p. 61 ; St. D. recovers 
his good will, p. 63; sent for 
by N., p. 69; gives N. Nover- 
raz, p. 72; N. praises St. D. 
to him, p. 121; meets N. on 
his return after Waterloo, p. 
137- 

Vignaly, Abb6, at Longwood, 
p. 215; says mass at Mme. 
Bertrand's house, p. 219; N.'s 
last interview with him, p. 
268; has dispute with Mon- 
tholon about funeral, p. 287. 

Vitebsk, N. announces that he 
will go no further, p. 20. 

W 

Walewska, Countess, p. 94; her 

son, her beauty, p. 95; her 

sister, p. 96; at Mafmaison, 

p. 139- 
Walks, N.'s at Longwood, pp. 

178, 179. 
Waterloo, p. 13 1. 
Will, St. Denis', p. viii; N. makes 

his, p. 265; opened and read, 

p. 276. 
Wilna, N. stops at, p. 20; St. D. 

returns to, on retreat, p. 40; 

disaster there, p. 42. 
Writings at St. Helena, N.'s, 

p. 198. 

Y 
Yvan, M., gives N. antidote 

after attempt at suicide, p. 

69. 



THE END. 



